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Developed  io  heip  you 

get  more  volume 

and  a  stronger  market  position 

The  Chicago  Trihune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


ADVERTISING'S  JOB,  more 
than  ever,  is  to  sell  the 
consumer  before  she  goes 
to  the  store.  It  must  work 
to  build  not  just  a  dealer 
franchise  but  a  consumer 
franchise— enjoyment  of  an 
important  share  of  the  day- 
to-day  buying  by  consum¬ 
ers  relatively  undisturbed 
by  competition. 

To  meet  the  situation  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  sound  procedure 
that  can  build  a  strong  con¬ 
sumer  franchise  for  your 
brand.  Based  on  a  first 


L  /, 

hand  knowledge  of  selling 
at  the  retail  level,  the  Trib¬ 
une  plan  earns  larger  store 
inventories,  better  store  dis¬ 
plays  and  faster  turnover. 

Highly  productive  in 
Chicago,  the  plan  can  be 
put  into  operation  in  any 
market.  It  will  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  your  sales  staff  and 
distributive  organization. 
Pointed  for  immediate  sales 
volume,  it  provides  a  stable 
base  for  future  expansion. 

Whether  you  sell  big 
units  or  a  convenience 
product,  you  will  want  to 


know  more  about  the  con¬ 
sumer-franchise  plan  and 
how  it  works.  It  is  a  method 
that  will  interest  executives 
who  bear  the  responsibility 
of  getting  immediate  sales 
and  those  concerned  with 
long-range  planning  to  as¬ 
sure  continued  company 
growth  and  profit. 

A  Tribune  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  its 
appUcedion  to  your  business. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WOHLDS  GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


The  Scott  Ideal  Matrix  Moulding  Machine  effect  and  straight  line  pressure  assures  easy 

rolls  any  kind  of  matrix.  The  form  is  started  operation. 

under  the  upper  cylinder  by  the  application  With  the  Scott  free  moulding  cylinders  all 

of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which  permits  the  cyl*  imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  produc* 

inder  to  vary  its  surface  speed  between  1'^  and  ing  sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from 

without  slippage.  This  drive  allows  the  mechanical  buckling, 

upper  cylinder  to  find  its  own  float  without  Your  inquiry  regarding  these  Scott  Ideal  Mat* 

strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerful  rolling  mill  rix  Machines  is  invited. 


Sales  Management  and  Printers’  Ink  both  give  Jackson,  Michigan 
a  highly  preferred  rating.  Diversified  industry,  including  major 
tire  production,  pours  $92,000,000  annually  into  Jackson’s  buying 
income! 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  Booth-published  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot, 
with  practically  complete  home  coverage  throughout  Jackson 
County,  belongs  on  your  newspaper  list.  Newspapers  are  doing  a 
real  selling  job  at  the  local  level .  .  .  and  the  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot 
oflFers  you  newspaper  advertising  at  its  best! 

Ask  for  new  market  folder. 


A.  H.  Kuch,  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 

110  E.  42nd  Stroet  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York,  Chicago  11,  liiinois, 
Murray  Hiii  6-7232  Superior  7-4680 


For  further  facts,  call- 


one  of  X  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 
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ARKANSAS 

c  -.v.-,  Reloil  Troding  Area— 
d  of  10  Westerrr  ArWonsos 
coorposed  o  ^  QWla- 

,1  boosts  neorlyoHALF- 

hotrrocoont.  ,  circu- 

^AiaiON  people.  N  P° 

I  the  outside  is  "u 
'^^,s' published  morning,  evening 

o.d  ""  ° 
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SAME  GOES  FOR 
CASH  REGISTERS,  TOO! 

so  —  don't  "tap  the  edges"  of 
these  markets  from  the  OUTSIDE 
—  step  right  up  and  swing  from 
the  center  .  .  .  and  “swinging 
you'll  do"  when  you  use  these 
THREE  fine  Home-town  papers. 
They  really  get  results! 


;MO. 


OKLA. 


SEPARATE 

SECONDARIES 

Here  ore  3  markets 
that  ore  influenced  ■ 
by  the  HOME  TOWN 
paper.  Circulation 
from  without  has 
little  or  no  effect. 


bartlbsviub 

okiahoma 
The  Bortlesville  o°"oOO 

homo  secondory  morkets. 

8809  ABC 


witA 

ONE  ORDER  -  ONE  BILLING 

You'll  multiply  your  soles  results  with  one 
operation 


Owned  &  Operoted  by 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Don  W.  Reynolds,  President 
■  Represented  Notionol/y  by  — 
ARKANSAS  DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST  DAILIES 


OKMULGBB 

OKLAHOMA 

culture  go  to  moke  up  o 

toeod  mon©y* 
of  folks  who  speno 

7008  ABC 


BUY  OUR  COMICS 

IN  A  PACKAGEI 

Many  notional  advertisers 
hove  already  discovered  the 
pulling  power  and  low  cost 
of  COMICS  in  our  three 
papers.  Ask  our  Representa¬ 
tives  or  check  SRDS. 


IMaf  Our 


Clearing  Up  an  'Injustice* 

To  Mr.  Pace  in  Galveston 

To  the  Editor:  There  seems  to 
have  been  quite  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  over  the  plans  of  (Secretary 
of  the  Anmy)  Frank  Pace  in  his 
talk  before  a  luncheon  of  all  civic 
clubs  in  Galveston. 

When  he  was  originally  con¬ 
tacted  several  weeks  ago,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  if  it  was  satisfactory 
with  us,  he  would  just  as  soon  talk 
off-the-record.  By  this,  he  meant 
that  he  would  speak  extempora¬ 
neously  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  talk  would  receive  questions 
from  folks  in  the  crowd. 

In  such  a  program,  he  feared 
that  his  remarks  might  not  be  ac¬ 
curately  quoted  and  that  some  of 
the  questions  and  answers  would 
be  easily  misinterpreted.  Too,  such 
a  program  could  not  be  broadcast, 
although  there  were  never  any 
plans  to  broadcast  the  occasion. 
That  has  never  been  done  in  the 
past  at  equally  important  gather¬ 
ings,  including  the  talk  General 
Eisenhower  made  before  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  over  1,800  a  year  ago. 

In  view  of  the  original  plans  for 
the  talk,  I  arranged  for  a  press 
conference  at  which  Mr.  Pace 
would  discuss  the  highlights  of  his 
talk  and  answer  any  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  reporters.  Since  there 
were  to  be  600  persons  present, 
the  idea  never  did  exist  that  it 


Royal  Visit  described  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times:  “It 
was  the  first  dull-dress  affair  of 
the  royal  couple’s  Canadian  tour.” 

■ 

Royal  Visit  described  by  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel: 
“There  was  a  21-gun  salute  as  the 
Princess  touched  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Louis  St.  Laurent,  and 
some  remarks  by  the  Princess.” 

■ 

Breakfast  described  by  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch: 
“The  Community  Chest  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  first  report  break¬ 
fast  for  its  special  gifts  division 
will  be  hell  Tuesday.” 

■ 

Geography  described  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel:  “Pa¬ 
tricia  was  born  in  St.  Louis  while 
her  parents  were  living  in  Wood- 
river,  111.” 

■ 

Classified  Ad  in  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American:  “Wanted — Used 
widows,  small  panes  for  shack.” 


would  be  a  talk  on  secret  matters. 
When  one  of  the  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions  took  exception  to  the  fact 
that  the  talk  would  not  be  broad¬ 
cast,  a  representative  of  the  station 
took  the  matter  up  wih  a  Houston 
paper  and  it  then  made  quite  an 
issue  of  the  plans. 

We  then  contacted  Mr.  Pace 
and  his  reply  was  “nothing  that  I 
intended  to  discuss  extemporan¬ 
eously  was  of  a  secret  or  other¬ 
wise  restricted  subject  but  if  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  of  our  plans, 
then  1  would  rather  speak  from  a 
prepared  speech.  What  I  would 
talk  about  could  have  been  said 
before  anybody  any  place.” 

Mr.  Pace  then  prepared  his 
speech,  copies  of  which  were 
handed  reporters  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  which  was  well  attended 
just  before  the  luncheon.  Every¬ 
one  present,  and  there  were  20  to 
25  newspaper  reporters  and  radio 
newscasters,  seemed  highly  pleased 
over  developments  as  explained  to 
them  by  Mr.  Pace  in  person. 

I  hope  this  will  help  to  clear  up 
the  matter  because  an  injustice  : 
was  certainly  done  Mr.  Pace.  Of 
course  it  did  make  spicy  reading 
for  the  particular  newspaper  pro¬ 
moting  the  issue. 

David  C.  Leavell, 

General  Manager, 

Galveston  News  Publishing  Co. 

Correction 

To  the  Editor:  I  just  happened 
to  read  a  story  (E&P,  Aug.  18, 
page  25)  headed  “Four  Fulbright 
Scholars  Study  U.  S.  Press.”  I  have 
never  said  that  “the  most  of  my 
country’s  newspapers  were  free  to 
print  what  they  like.”  This  is  not 
what  I  have  said  and  it  might  put 
me  in  a  difficult  position  when  this 
article  is  read  by  my  former  col¬ 
leagues  in  my  country. 

M ICHAEL  ChRYSSANTHAKOPOULOS, 

International  House, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y- 

Need  lor  Scrap  Metal 

To  the  Editor:  You  have  read 
much  about  the  drastic  need  for 
iron  and  steel  scrap. 

Government  officials  point  out 
that  the  scrap  metal  shortage  is 
most  serious,  almost  disastrous, 
and  that  unless  the  scrap  is  col¬ 
lected  it  may  mean  a  serious  de¬ 
lay  in  the  steel  expansion  program 
and  possibly  the  aluminum  expan¬ 
sion  program. 

Newspapers  can  help  by  urging 
local  committees  to  get  out  old 
scrap,  and  by  gathering  up  all  the 
scrap  around  their  plants  for  scrap 
collection  agencies. 

Cranston  Williams, 
General  Manager, 
ANPA. 
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KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


h  ^TKFFT  NFW  Yf)FF  t7  N  V 


in  which  he  tracks  his  quarry— New  York. 
Paris,  llie  Riviera. 

And  perhaps  most  important— women, 
who  are  always  interested  in  smartly 
dressed  memhers  of  their  own  sex,  pay  a 
lot  of  attention  to  eharming  Honey  Dor¬ 
ian,  Pagan  Lee,  Melody  Lane  and  the 
dozens  of  other  girls  in  RIP  KIRBY  —all 
pretty,  smart,  and  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion. 

All  this  makes  RIP  KIRBY  the  feature 
alert  editors  use  to  w  in  the  women  read¬ 
ers.  You  can  win  women  readers,  too, 
with  RIP  KIRBY.  Write  us  today  for 
terms. 


iVlr.  W.  W.  Ward,  editor  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas,  Journal,  found  in  a  recent 
poll  conducted  by  his  paper  that  ivomen 
rpudors,  as  well  as  men,  like  Alex  Ray¬ 
mond’s  RIP  KIRBY  the  best  of  all  Jour¬ 
nal  coinies. 

This  was  a  surprising  result  as  most 
polls  have  shown  that  the  ladies  usually 
leave  the  adventure  strips  to  the  men. 

W  by  do  women  like  RIP  KIRBY,  an 
adventure  comic? 

Because  women  take  naturally  to  ur¬ 
bane,  rugged,  sophisticated  RIP.  They 
are  intrigued,  too,  by  the  glamorous  spots 

For  terms,  wire,  phone  or  write  F.  J.  NICHT,  general  sales  manager 


Another  Merchant 


Stock-in-Trade  Bay  Days  for  Dogs 

To  THE  Editor:  We  don’t  think  To  the  Editor:  Maybe  it’s  jus 
you  have  been  “barking  up  the  a  coincidence  that  the  “Weeks”  fol 
wrong  formula  all  these  years”  as  low  each  other — National  Do| 
you  suggested  in  your  “Shop  Talk  Week — then  Newspaper  Week- 
at  Thirty,”  Oct.  13.  and  Oct.  6,  Newspaperboy  Day 

Local  news  still  is  the  stock-in-  Again  we  are  sincerely  grateful  U 
trade  of  a  small  town  newspaper,  the  Press  for  contributing  to  thi 
Your  survey  of  the  Southern  success  of  Dog  Week  and  for  re 
newspapers  on  the  teletypesetter  garding  the  dog  as  “people”  am 
circuits  pointed  up  one  of  the  pit-  news. 

falls  which  we  believe  the  small  We  write  to  tell  you  that  bai 
town  newspaperman  should  avoid,  days  have  befallen  the  dog  and  hi 
With  reams  of  wire  copy  owner:  for  some  years  back  i 
coming  into  the  office  it  is  the  group  of  scientists  with  headquar 
easiest  job  to  head  that  copy  and  ters  in  Chicago  have  been  waginj 
send  it  up  to  the  composing  room,  an  intensive  legislative  campaig: 

With  small  staffs  and  short  to  compel  public  pounds  and  prr 
hours  in  the  day,  it  is  hard  for  vate  animal  shelters  to  surrendc 
the  average  small  town  newspa-  all  unclaimed  and  forfeited  dog 
perman  to  make  the  assignments,  to  research  laboratories  instead  ol 
write  the  editorials,  pound  out  a  as  is  the  prevailing  law,  dispatch 
few  observations  on  the  local  ing  them  humanely  to  dog  heaven 
scene,  and  perhaps  write  a  story  Will  you  help  us  to  bring  thi 
or  two  himself.  While  he  is  do-  to  the  attention  of  your  readers' 
ing  all  this  he  has  to  keep  up  his  We  never  know  where  the  blov 
local  contacts  so  that  he  knows  will  strike  as  hush-hush  is  thi 
everything  in  every  field  that  is  strategy. 

going  on  in  his  community.  But  Adelaide  Hecxer, 

it  is  the  only  way  to  beat  metro-  Field  Secretary, 

politan  competition.  Dog  Defenders  Leagn; 

Many  of  us  small  town  news-  of  California, 

papermen  have  been  astounded 


Will  Soon  Light 

Birmingham’s 
Night  Skies 


Woodward  Iron  Company- 
one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant  iron  pro¬ 
ducers— now  has  in  progress  the 
largest  capital  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  company’s  long 
history.  Woodward’s  record- 
breaking  expansion  program  in¬ 
cludes  construction  of  a  new  and 
modem  blast  furnace.  Operation 
is  expected  to  begin  in  the  Fall 
of  1951. 

Announcing  the  company’s 
new  construction  program.  Presi¬ 
dent  B.  C.  Colcord  said: 


“Prior  to  1900,  the  bulk  of  nirrrhant  iron 
produced  in  Alabama  was  sold  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Today  over  95%  is  consumed  by 
Southern  foundries.  We  need  additional 
capacity  at  our  plant  because  of  .Alabama's 
rapidly  accelerating  industrial  development. 

“In  the  next  year  or  twro  we  are  confident 
that  many  more  plants  using  grey  iron  cast¬ 
ings  will  come  to  Alabama." 


^  hen,., 

50  Years  Ago — Annual  repot 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Co.  lists  98‘ 
Linotype  machines  on  rental  t 


A  large,  ready,  nearby  market  now  exists  in 
Alabama  for  such  finished  iron  products  as  auto¬ 
mobile  parts,  bathtubs,  boilers,  pillow  blocks, 
castings,  stoves,  electric  equipment,  gears  and 
many  others. 


10  Years  Ago — Rep.  Joseph  V 


The  Committee  of  100  or  any  of 
the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  will  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  git>e 
you  confidential  and  specific 
data  regarding  the  advantages 
of  the  Birmingham  district  for 
your  plant,  office  or  tvarehouse. 


the  loudest  we  must  always  haw 
a  free  press. 


-Winston  Chute! 


This  Week-  _ 

ill’s  Memoirs  disclose  that  Pres- 
dent  Roosevelt  insisted  that  th 
Press  “be  entirely  banished"  fro>^ 
the  “Big  Three”  meeting  at  Te^ 
ran,  and  Uncle  Joe  agreed 
him. 


Gordon  Periont 

(jovernor 

8Ute  of  Alabama 
Donald  Comer 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Avondale  Mills 
Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr. 
Publisher 

The  Birmingham  News 
Thomas  W.  Martin 
t'halrman  of  the  Board 
Alabama  Power  Co. 


John  $.  Coleman 
President 

Birminifham  Trust 
National  Bank 
W.  H.  Hoover 
Presiilent 

Employers  Insurance 
Co.  of  Alabama 

Claude  S.  Lawson 
President 
Sloss -Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co. 


Bradford  C.  Colcord 

President 

Woodward  Iron  Co. 
William  P.  Engel 
President 
Engel  Companies 
W.  W.  French.  Jr. 
l*resident 
Moore -Handley 
Hardware  Co. 

Mervyn  H.  Sterne 
Sterne.  Agee  A  Leach 


J.  C.  Persons 

President 

First  National  Bank 


To  THE  Editor:  One  obvious 
reason  for  the  lack  of  local  news 
was  the  fact  that  Sept.  24  was  on 
a  Monday. 

Don  Morris, 

Editor-General  Manager, 

Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 
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0.  W.  Schanbacher 

President 

Lnieman.  Joseph  A 
I.<oeb 

A.  V.  Wiebel 
ITesident 
Tennessee  Coal. 

Iron  A  Railroad  Co. 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 

211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6  •  250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  607,847 


AVERAGE  NET  PAID  DAILY 


UK  PnWWWi  Si«wi»««i.  !-«-«) 
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CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST 
OE  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE  I 


EXCLUSIVE  READERSHIP-HOUSEWIVES  UNDER  45 

City  and  Suburb* 


SUN-TIMES  Tribune  Herald-  Doily 

American  New* 


SUN-TIMES  |_ 
I  pKii  Tribun* 


HOUSEWIFE  COVERAGE  OF  TWO  NEWSPAPER  BUYS 

City  and  Suburbs 


32=^  jW% 

73^”  • 


HfllALO-  ( _ 

AMiRICAN  plus  Trtbun* 


TRiftUNC  I _ 

plus  0«ilv  Newt 


SUNTiMCS  I _ 

plus  DoHy  News 


DAILY  NIWS  I _ 

plus  Herold'Aftiertco 


SUN-TIMCS  I _ 

plus  HeroM-Amencon 


43%  [33% 

30%  • 


36%  M3% 

“52%  : 


36%  133% 
36%  1 


ftfures  shown 
•f  ecKh  Aewtp«pBf*s  heus«> 
wife  reedership  dwpilealed 
by  rbe  ether;  rif  h«*h«ed 
floret  shew  nef  net  heus#' 
wife  NBerliet  reached.) 


SM  how  newspapers 
take  your  advertising 
to  housewives  in  the 
Nation's  No.  2  Market! 


This  is  the  st'vond  in  a  senes «»/  studies 
spitnsnred  6,v  The  ('Aico>fr>  Sl'N-TIMF^ 
as  a  st^rvice  to  adivrtisi'rs  and  their  repre- 
sentatnes.  I.tke  its  predecessor,  published 
in  1949.  the  study  u-oji  made  by  l*ubii’ 
cation  Resivreh  Service.  Seither  inter- 
vieuf’rs  nor  respondents  knew  who 
spimsored  the  .<tudy,  identified  merely  as 
an  inrestifjntion  of  Chicafto  daily  news- 
pofwr  reading. 


Just  published,  the  second  in  a  series  of  independent 
studies  by  Publication  Research  Service  presents  compre¬ 
hensive  data  on  the  net  market  coverage  of  all  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  including  a  special  section  on  Chicago  daily 
newspaper  coverage  of  housewives.  It  shows 

•  •  •  how  much  of  the  housewife  market  is  reached  by 
each  newspaper  and  by  all  possible  combinations  of 
newspapers. 

...  the  amount  of  cross-duplication  in  every  combination. 

...  under  and  over  45  age  group  breakdowns  of  house¬ 
wife  readership  of  all  Chicago  daily  newspapers  and 
combinations. 

The  rE?search  .shows  that  no  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
the  m.ajority  of  Chicago-area  housewives.  You  need  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  newspa|x?rs  to  attain  coverage  of  more  than  45^  . 

After  you  have  reviewed  this  study,  check  your  Chicago 
rate  cards.  We  believe  you  will  agrE*e  that  by  itself  or  in  combi¬ 
nation.  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  represents  outstanding 
value  for  your  Chicago  advertising  dollar. 


} 

( 

i 
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HOW 

TO  IMPROVE 
YOUR 

FACT-FINDING 


SCORE 


It  beats  everything  how  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 
can  help  yon  meet  a  deadline.  When  the  problem  is  one  of 
locating  news  facts  in  a  hurry,  The  Index  really  comes  across. 

This  master  key  to  the  news  is  used  by  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  The  cost  is  low.  And  The  Index  is  available  to 
yonr  staff  in  these  two  forms: 

Clc  {tn»  f«vli  Cin» 

The  TWICE-A-MONTII  INDEX.  INDKX 
Each  issue  brings  you  over  20,000  facts 
about  recent  events  in  the  news.  Items 
are  arranged  for  quick  reference  under 

thousands  of  subject  headings.  And  *  ^ 

there  are  thousands  of  news  summaries  '.tmMiini  i  u  it-,i  I 

in  e\  ery  issue.  I 

The  ANNUAL  INDEX.  The  1950  edi¬ 
tion  contains  over  500,000  separate 
news  items  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  last  year.  Printed  on  durable  rag 
paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  library 
buckram,  this  1288  page  news  ency¬ 
clopedia  is  your  swift,  sure  guide  to 
e\  ervthing  that  happened  in  1950.  I 

In  both  the  twice-a-month  Index  and  the  annual  Index,  each 
item  is  dated  to  show  when  the  story  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times... or  when  your  own  newspaper  may  have  carried 
it.  What  is  more,  the  important  news  developments  are  sum¬ 
marized  so  completely  that  a  further  search  for  facts  is 
often  unnecessary. 

Published  primarily  for  the  use  of  The  New  York  Times  own 
staff,  THE  NEW  YOPK  TIMES  INDEX  is  available  to  you 
at  a  very  low  cost.  An  in\estment  of  only  $35  pays  for  a  full 
year’s  subscription  to  the  twice-a-month  Index  (24  issues)  or 
a  copy  of  the  1950  annual  Index.  There  is  a  savinf^  of  $20  when 
you  order  them  both  at  the  combination  price  of  only  $50. 

You’ll  find  that  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX  pays  for 
itself  (piickly  in  time  and  effort  saved.  Order  it  now  from  the 
Library  Ser\  ices  Department  at  the  address  below. 
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White  House  Is  Receptive 
To  Editors’  Plan  on  Secrecy 


AP  Group  Is  Invited  to  Propose 
Definitions  and  Appeals  Procedure 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington — A  group  of  edi-  order  was  “a  dangerous  instru- 
lors  spent  almost  two  hours  at  ment  of  news  suppression”  that 
the  White  House  on  Wednesday  extended  the  “cloak  of  military  se- 
— about  evenly  divided  between  curity”  to  civilian  agencies.  (E&P, 
conferences  with  President  Tru-  Oct.  6,  page  12.) 
man  and  Press  Secretary  Joseph  Resolution  Presented 

H.  Short,  Jr.— and  came  away  Emerging  from  the  White 
kanng  an  invitation  to  suggest  ^  out 

fundamental  changes  in  the  much-  statement: 
criticized  Executive  Order  allow-  ,  .  . 

ing  civilian  agencies  to  suppress  presented  our  resolution 

“security  news”  as  they  see  fit.  the  Associated  Press  Manag- 

ing  Editors  Association  to  the 
The  editors  came  as  a  commi  -  president  and  went  over  with  him 
tee  from  the  San  Francisco  meet-  ,;ome  of  the  specific  objections  set 
mg  of  Associated  Press  Managing  f^rth  in  the  resolution. 

Editors  Association,  headed  by  .  •  .  »  . 

President  Herbert  Corn,  tVashing-  .  discussed  particularly  the 

ton  Evening  Star,  and  including  J.  ilefi”d>on  of  top-secret,  secret, 
Russell  Wiggins  of  the  Washing-  confidential  and  restricted  linfor- 
ton  Post,  John  Colburn  of  the  nation]  and  the  President  urged 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  Associated  Press  manag- 

and  MacLean  Patterson  of  the  mg  editors  suggest  clear  definition. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Stin.  Lack  of  appeals  machinery  was 

D  .u  n  •  J  ,  T  J  c  discussed  and  the  President  sug- 

Both  President  Truman  and  Sec-  Short  is  the  proper 

\  tribunal  for  appeals,  but  he  invited 

he  start  that  the  regula  ions  set-  ge^tions  for  clarifying  this, 
ting  up  four  categories  of  security  .  ■ .  t  , , 

information  are  subject  to  change,  .  President  said  he  would 

provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  “^^it  hesitate  to  modify  the  order 
nation  would  not  suffer.  Both  rm  the  basis  of  constructive  sug- 
have  insisted,  also,  that  the  readi-  gestions  as  long  as  the  basic  safe¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Short  to  receive  ap-  gusrds^^  to  security  were  mam- 
peals  is  sufficient  safeguard  against 

arbitrary  interpretation.  The  presidential  order  came 

•  ».•  *  under  slashing  attack  at  a  Nation- 

Military  m  Nature  p^^^^  club  forum  sponsored  by 

Principal  objection  made  by  the  sigma  Delta  Chi. 
editors’  committee  springs  from  ^ore  than  100  staff  members 
the  fact  that  the  classifications  school  papers  were  included  in 
are  military  in  nature  and  now  jjjg  audience  of  several  hundred 
am  being  handed  over  to  civilian  persons  Tuesday  night.  They  list- 
otneers  who  have  neither  exper-  ened  in  apparent  astonishment  to 
lence  in  their  administration  nor 

appropriate  definitions  to  guide  . . .  "::ii 

them,  Mr.  Corn  said.  *  r-  •» 

T-.  ...  „  ,  r.  Reporters  Cant 

the  committee  will  draft  pro-  ,,,,  .  e  u-  \i 

posed  definitions,  submit  them  to  Soldiers  V 

the  APMEA  for  approval,  and  if  Las  Vegas,  Nev 
indorsed  at  that  point  will  take  newsmen  have  gat 
them  to  the  White  House.  “cover”  the  atomic 

A  more  formal  appeals  method  hut  the  Atomic  Ei 
also  will  be  suggested.  The  recom-  sion  has  imposed  : 
mendations  will  not  be  publicized  information”  pOlic; 
until  after  White  House  action  has  by-40-mile  strip  of 
been  taken,  Mr.  Corn'  said.  Reporters  chafed 

The  editors  presented  a  resolu-  tion:  5,000  soldiei 
tion  adopted  at  the  San  Francisco  reservation  will  wi 
conference  of  Associated  Press  clear  explosions.” 
managing  editors  that  declared  the  n.iiimniiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiii!  ■ ,  n 
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Reporters  Can't  See 
What  Soldiers  Will 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — Nearly  100 
newsmen  have  gathered  here  to 
“cover”  the  atomic  test  explosions, 
but  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  has  imposed  a  stringent  “no 
information”  policy  for  the  16- 
by-40-mile  strip  of  desert. 

Reporters  chafed  at  the  situa¬ 
tion:  5,000  soldiers  around  the 
reservation  will  witness  the  “nu¬ 
clear  explosions.” 
ii.iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiiiiiin:''' .  .  ':"iii!iiiM:'uiiii;iiiiiiiii!iiii'iiii!i'iiimi 


Warren  B.  Francis  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  he  lashed  agen¬ 
cies  for  blocking  the  flow  of  news 
on  major  and  minor  matters,  con¬ 
trolling  the  latter,  he  pointed  out, 
to  the  point  where  a  recipe  for 
upside-down  cherry  cake  was  held 
to  be  “confidential”  for  almost 
one  full  week — a  demand  imposed 
in  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
release. 

That,  said  Mr.  Francis,  is  indic¬ 
ative  of  what  can  happen  under 
a  system  in  which  agency  heads 
are  allowed  to  decide  what  news 
the  public  is  entitled  to  receive, 
and  under  what  conditions. 

The  order  becomes  fully  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  24 — 30  days  after  its 
proclamation  by  President  Tru¬ 
man.  Instances  were  cited  to 
show  that  the  news-burying  per- 
missives  already  are  being  invoked. 

The  panel  included  Wallace  R. 
Duell  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Yates  McDaniel  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Anthony  H.  Leviero  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Blair  Moody,  until  recently  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

SDX  officers  had  asked  the 
White  House  to  designate  some 
one  to  present  the  President’s  side 
of  the  discussion  but  no  one  put 
in  appearance. 

The  purpose  of  the  order,  to 
protect  security  information,  was 
approved  by  the  speakers;  the 
method  rejected  by  all  of  them. 

Mr.  McDaniel  predicted:  “The 
Executive  Order  will  lead  to  pure 
propaganda  if  you  are  given  only 
what  a  government  agency  thinks 
you  should  be  allowed  to  have 
and  to  print.” 

Mr.  Duell  forecast  a  sharp  re¬ 
duction  in  legitimate  news  out¬ 
flow  from  government  agencies 
whose  spokesmen,  he  said,  will 
“play  it  safe”  and  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  rather  than  chance  being 
called  on  the  carpet.  He  rejected 
the  suggestion  from  the  White 
House  that  it  is  a  reporter’s  job 
to  decide  whether  news,  officially 
dispensed,  should  be  printed. 

Senator  Moody  repeated  his 
recommendation  that  the  order  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  for  revision. 
He  found  no  “sinister  intent”  be¬ 
hind  the  proclamation,  and  a 
worthy  purpose  involved — projec¬ 
tion  of  security;  but  the  e.xecutive 
order,  he  protested,  is  too  broad 
and  too  vague,  and  invites  too 


NEA  Asks  Truman 
To  Modify  Order 

Chicago — Members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  at 
their  Fall  convention  opening  here 
Oct.  18,  adopted  a  resolution  in 
which  they  viewed  with  “the  grav¬ 
est  apprehension”  the  encroach¬ 
ment  by  the  President’s  security 
order  of  the  American  people’s 
“right  to  know.” 

The  NEA  members  reaffirmed 
adherence  to  their  responsibilities 
to  safeguard  and  protect  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  nation,  but  urged 
President  Truman  “to  consider 
and  adopt  necessary  modifications 
of  his  security  order  which  would 
maintain  the  American  public’s 
constitutional  right  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

much  use  of  the  rubber  stamp 
“secret.” 

Mr.  Francis  found  the  mandate 
“another  example  of  creeping  par¬ 
alysis  in  politics;  the  theory  “that 
the  government  knows  best  what 
is  good  for  the  people.”  He  fore¬ 
cast  a  roadblock  on  news  and 
said  he  considered  significant  of 
White  House  attitude  toward 
press  protests  “the  failure  of  any¬ 
body  from  the  White  House  to 
show  up  here  tonight  to  defend 
the  President’s  gag  rule.” 

Catledge  Would  Subject 
Rules  to  Periodic  Review 

Evanston,  Ill. — Freedom  of  the 
press  is  more  than  freedom  to 
publish  and  should  include  free 
access  to  government  information 
as  part  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know.  Turner  Catledge,  executive 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  told  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Communications  Confer¬ 
ence  here  Oct.  12. 

Commenting  on  the  “state  of 
agitation”  which  has  followed 
President  Truman’s  recent  order 
on  classification  of  information, 
Mr.  Catledge  said  that,  outside  the 
realm  of  military  security,  such 
government  curbs  on  information 
should  be  subject  to  periodic  re¬ 
view. 

Mr.  Catledge  asserted  no  patri¬ 
otic  person,  “whether  he  be  a 
newspaperman  or  a  druggist,” 
would  want  to  jeopardize  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  by  means  of  the 
printed  word.  “Yet,”  he  added, 
“no  part  of  the  public  business  is 
so  largely  conducted  without  the 
people’s  knowledge.” 

“it  is  in  times  like  these  when 
we  know  there  is  danger,  yet 
when  we  do  not  immediately  face 
it,  that  our  problem  in  this  do- 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


Sharp  Interrogation 
Marks  Lorain  Appeal 

Washington — The  Supreme  asserted  the  paper  was  not  direct- 
Court  on  Wednesday  asked  wheth-  ly  attacking  the  station  but  it  was 
er  a  publisher  has  not  the  right  to  fighting  for  its  life  “which,  to  be 


refuse  to  accept  advertisements 
for  any  reason. 


realistic,  lies  in  its  advertising.” 
“Businessmen  are  guided  by 


The  court  took  under  advise-  fears  as  well  as  hopes.  Is  this  a 
ment  an  appeal  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  case  of  it  being  one  of  its  fears?” 
Journal,  now  under  an  injunction  interjected  Justice  Frankfurter, 
because  it  refuses  to  accept  ads  Mr.  Leahy  agreed  that  it  was. 


if  the  advertiser  uses  the  facilities 
of  station  WEOL,  which  has  stu¬ 
dios  in  Elyria,  O.,  and  Lorain. 


Questions  About  Monopoly 
The  government’s  counsel  had 


Justice  Felix  FrankfurteV  " 

the  $64  qLtion  of  Assistant  At 

torney  General  Philip  Perlman:  P  P  Pj.^’  .  ^ 


“In  what  case  has  it  been  held  that  Journal  a  monopoly 

I’efore  the  station  came  in?”  Jus- 
finn  ™  ^ice  Frankfurter  asked.  Mr.  Perl- 

rhnn«>  tr.  spl/nr  nrit  fn  respect  tO  neWS 

choose  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  to  j*  j  *■  i  j 

whomever  he  pleases,  even  though  d'^.sem.nat.on  and  national  adver- 

he  may  be  the  exclusive  dealer?” 

Mr.  Perlman  was  forced  to  nian  Act  (Section  2)  calls  it  a 
agree  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  misdemeanor.  Why  didn’t  you 
the  publishers  intent  in  taking  prosecute?”  Justice  Frankfurter 
such  an  action.  asked. 

“Simply  because  a  person  domi-  Mr.  Perlman  replied  that  some- 
nates  a  market  he  doesn’t  have  to  times  monopolies  exist  through  no 
sell  to  anybody  that  asks  him,”  fault  of  their  own.  “It  must  be  a 


Justice  Frankfurter  snapped.  conspiracy  to  monopolize  before 
‘Speculation’  on  Radio  the  Justice  Department  can  step 

“Are  papers  obliged  to  accept  I’®, .  ...  . 

advertisements?”  asked  Justice  ,  "  station  did  the  same  as 
Jackson.  Mr.  Perlman  again 

agreed  that  they  were  not.  lated  the  Anti-Trust  Act .  asked 

j-  .  j  1  Justice  Burton.  Mr.  Perlman  said 

If  the  radio  station  adopted  thought  it  would, 
the  same  policy  as  the  paper,  what  ^  •  r' 

effect  would  that  have  on  the  pa-  .  irutn  in  Cap 

per?”  Justice  Jackson  asked.  That  Justice  Jackson,  ; 


‘Truth  in  Capsules’ 

Justice  Jackson,  pointing  out 


was  a  matter  of  speculation,  Mr.  that  a  lot  of  newspapers  were  cur 


Perlman  replied. 


rently  disappearing,  asked  Mr. 


“Does  this  court  have  to  decide  Perlman  what  part  he  thought  ad- 
whether  Lorain  is  to  have  a  radio  J^ertising  played  as  a  factor.  Mr. 
station  or  a  newspaper,  assuming  Perlman  agreed  it  was  one  factor 
there  is  not  enough  advertising  V’  ^nd  cited  the  rapid 

to  support  them  both?  Why  not  let  srowth  of  news  magazines  with 
them  fight  it  out  among  them-  ^^ige  advertising  revenues, 
selves?”  Justice  Jackson  asked.  “News  magazines  give  truth  in 


William  E.  Leahy,  Washington  capsules,  quipped  Justice  Frank- 

attorney  and  counsel  for  the  pa-  ...  _  ,  ,  . 

„  1  j  j.  When  Justice  Frankfurter  at  an- 

“Vm  not  saying  the  paper’s  pol-  Mr.  Perlman  to 

icy  is  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  ^.te  a  single  case  where  a  business 
p„t  it  i.  nniifv  ”  cairt  hasn  t  a  right  to  decline  to  do  busi- 


But  it  is  the  policy,”  he  said.  He  ‘  uce.mc  lo  uo  dus.- 

ness,  Mr.  Perlman  replied: 

“I  don’t  think  he  has  the  right 
E  &  P  INDEX  to  decline  doing  it  to  destroy  a 

Advertising  Survey  .  16  competitor.  This  court  has  never 

Books  in  Review  .  47  had  before  it  a  case  where  the  in- 

Cartoons  .  15  tent  to  destroy  was  as  clearly  dem- 


Circulation  .  50 

Classified  Clinic  .  44 

Editorial  .  40 

.Journalism  Education  .  51 

Newspaper  Law .  53 
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Photography  .  32 

Promotion  .  34 

Shop  Talk  .  76 

Short  Takes  . .  2 

Syndicates  .  36 

Mliat  Readers  Say  .  2-4 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub- 


onstrated  as  this  one.” 

Justice  Reed  said  he  didn’t  agree 
with  the  findings  of  the  court  in 
this  section  of  the  injunction. 

No  decision  date  was  set. 

As  part  of  its  basic  argument, 
the  Journal  contended  that  neither 
it  nor  the  rival  radio  station  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

■ 

10%  P.O.  Increase 

Washington  —  Senate  -  House 


lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  conferees  agreed  Thursday  to 
viding  acknowledgment  is  made  recommend  a  compromise  bill  by 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  "'Irlch  second-class  postal  rates 
right  and  the  date  of  issue.  ^  boosted  10%  in  each  of 

■  the  three  years  beginning  April  1. 


Fourth  Estate  Alumni  in  Foreign  Service  Around  the  Globe 

Chester  Bowles,  the  new  Ambassador  to  India,  not  only  is  an 
ex-advertising  man  (Benton  &  Bowles)  but  he  can  claim  membership 
in  a  large  society  of  diplomatic  personnel  who  might  remind  some 
reporter:  “I  was  a  newspaperman  once  myself.”  Mr.  Bowles  had  a 
brief  career  as  reporter  on  his  grandfather’s  paper,  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican. 

Recent  State  Department  reports  give  an  inkling  of  the  number  of 
men  who  have  deserted  the  Fourth  Estate  for  Foreign  Service: 
Albert  E.  Carter,  political  officer  in  Berlin,  was  a  reporter  and 
editor  on  Chattanooga  and  Norfolk  papers;  John  Crockett,  stationed 
in  Bologna,  Italy,  was  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times',  Aaron  S. 
Brown,  counselor  of  Embassy  at  Bangkok,  once  reported  for  the 
Pdntiac  (Mich.)  Press;  William  A.  Wieland,  political  officer  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  was  a  correspondent  in  Havana  for  wire  services;  William 
L.  Brewster,  political  officer  in  Caracas,  is  an  ex-reporter  from 
Texas;  W.  Bradley  Connors,  a  former  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger 
staffer,  has  just  received  a  meritorious  service  award  as  an  officer  in 
the  Far  Eastern  bureau;  James  L.  O’Sullivan,  political  officer  in 
Rome,  worked  on  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel  and  Hartford  Times; 
George  M.  Widney,  economic  officer  in  Bangkok,  was  a  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register  reporter;  and  correspondents  covering  Senator 
Brien  McMahon’s  office  are  trying  out  the  greeting  of  “Mr.  Am¬ 
bassador”  on  Edward  L.  Roddan,  longtime  Washington  newsman 
(Universal  Service,  etc.)  who  had  b^n  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Senator.  Mr.  Roddan  is  our  new  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 

«  *  * 

Navy  Goes  Thisaway,  Army  Thataway  on  Information 

The  Navy  Department  has  seized  first  publication  rights 
on  “unclassified  newsworthy"  material  originating  in  its  juris¬ 
diction  when  the  news  is  regarded  “primarily  of  interest  to 
naval  personnel."  Such  matter  will  be  withheld  from  the 
press  until  the  mailing  date  of  the  semi-monthly  Navy  De¬ 
partment  Bulletin.  Says  the  Office  of  Public  information: 

“It  is  the  policy  that  Naval  Personnel  be  aware  of  pertinent 
information  by  official  publication  prior  to  data  from  press  or 
other  publications."  The  Department  of  the  Army  doesn’t 
agree:  “The  Department  feels  that  advance  information 
should  be  welcomed  bv  all  affected  personnel.” 

'  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Millions  for  Defense.  Not  One  Cent  for  Recruitment  Ads 

The  Army’s  recruitment  advertising  program  has  been  ended  by 
Congressional  action.  ...  At  first  it  was  thought  newspaper  and 
magazine  campaigns  might  survive.  Senate-House  conferees  knocked 
out  the  entire  appropriation  of  $3,100,000.  Grant  Advertising  Agency 
has  been  notified  the  Army  contract  for  its  services  is  terminated. 
Radio  outlets  which  were  to  air  Frankie  Laine’s  orchestral  programs. 
Bill  Stern’s  “Game  of  the  Week,”  Jim  Gibbons  and  Harry  Wismer 
sportscasts,  have  been  told  “It’s  all  called  off.” 

iji  )|t 

Court  to  Rule  on  Advertising  to  Bus-Trolley  ’Captives' 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  a  ruling  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  passengers  in  street  cars  and  buses  cannot  be 
subjected  to  radio  commercials  without  loss  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  Only  the  commercials  are  directly  involved.  The  D.  C.  court 
said  “captive”  passengers  “suffer  not  only  the  discomfort  of  hearing 
what  they  dislike  but  also  a  sense  of  outrage  at  being  compelled  to 
hear  whatever  Transit  Radio  chooses.” 

Id  *  * 

Why  Tesse  lones  Wouldn't  Let  RFC  Help  Newspapers 

Sprinkled  among  the  juicy  paragraphs  of  Jesse  Jones’ 
headline-making  book,  “Fifty  Billion  Dollars,"  are  two  refer¬ 
ences  to  RFC  loans  sought  for  newspapers.  FDR,  says  the 
Houston  Chronicle  publisher,  suggested  a  million-dollar  loan 
for  J.  David  Stern’s  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record.  But  instead 
of  RFC  putting  up  the  money,  Mr.  Jones  arranged  for  a  loan 
from  private  bankers  .  .  .  and  it  was  repaid  on  schedule. 
When  FDR  mentioned  help  for  George  Fort  Milton,  then 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  {Tenn.)  News,  Mr.  Jones  says 
he  objected,  because  RFC  would  be  accused  of  dictating  edi- 
1  torial  policies  of  newspapers.  ^ 

*  * 

;  NLRB  Has  Something  to  Say  About  Newspaper  Business 
NLRB  HAS  rejected  an  American  Newspaper  Guild  petition  to  set 
up  a  bargaining  unit  in  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.  (a 
David  Lawrence  project)  embracing  all  except  editorial  employes. 
ANG  already  represents  the  writers.  Objection  to  the  guild’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  stated  in  this  language:  “The  community  of  interest  linking 
the  employes  of  all  the  departments  and  offices  of  the  employer  arises 
'  from  the  fact  that  in  the  newspaper  and  publishing  business,  the  end 
'  product  is  always  the  result  of  the  close  cooperation  and  joint  efforts 
'  of  all  the  departments.  The  community  of  interest,  moreover,  also 
*  embraces  the  employes  of  the  editorial  department,  the  originating 
f  source  of  the  publication.  .  .  .  The  boundaries  of  any  unit  must  be 
coextensive  with  the  community  of  interest  linking  the  employes." 
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Luis  Franzini  of  Uruguay 
Elected  lAPA  President 


106  Delegates  from  76  Periodicals 
At  Turbulent  Montevideo  Parley 


Montevideo  —  President  Juan  Carlos  Lac< 
Domingo  Peron  of  Argentina  sent  Whitelaw  R 
a  hefty  wrecking  crew  to  break  up  aid  Tribune.  ^ 
the  Inter-American  Press  Confer-  Romulo  O’ 
ence  here  before  it  could  get  start-  ticias  of  Venezuela, 
ed.  The  attempt  was  an  ig-  Floyd  I. 


VC  Idaho,  and  Quincy,  Mass.,  jour- 

*  'O  Irenoaicaio  neying  by  air  thousands  of  miles 

•  to  Uruguay  to  give  their  moral 

6Via©0  irariGy  support  to  the  Buenos  Aires  pub¬ 

lisher  whose  newspaper  was  ex- 
Carlos  Lacerda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  propriated  by  the  Peron  govern- 
Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York  Her-  ment. 


II  rtbune.  However,  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  him- 

Romulo  O  Farrell,  Ultimas  No- 

ias  of  Venezuela.  ,  ^  ,  the  United  States  to  his  home  in 


nominious  failure,  but  served  to  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 


,  ««•<•  n  9  1  hJtaiVS  1119  IIV/IIIV  III 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal  Oak  voluntary  exile  here  in  time  for 


strengthen 


organization- 


O’Rourke, 


which  already  was  large  enough  Daily  News. 


to  strike  a  telling  blow  for  press 
freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 


Francisco  Ichazo,  Diario  de  la 
Marina  of  Havana,  Cuba. 


the  Conference. 

Venezuelans  Battle 
A  plenary  session  was  enlivened 
by  a  fist-fight  between  two  Vene- 


The  Peron  Government’s  real  of  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
worry  over  the  power  of  outside  Raul  Alfonso  Gonse,  El  Mun- 
opinion  was  revealed,  rather  than  do  of  Havana,  Cuba. 


Jesus  Maria  Pellin,  La  Religion  zuelans.  Dr.  Simon  CJomez  Ma 


its  professed  indifference  at  a  Herbert 
time  when  opposition  newspapers  de  Janeiro 


Caracas,  Venezuela.  laret,  Venezuelan  political  exile, 

Raul  Alfonso  Gonse,  El  Mun-  and  Jesus  Antonio  Cova,  repre- 
of  Havana,  Cuba.  senting  the  Caracas  newspaper  Ul- 

Herbert  Moses,  O  Globo  of  Rio  Umas  Noticias,  engaged  in  an  argu- 


ment  over  the  Venezuelan  political 


within  the  country  had  been  die-  Maz  Chauvet,  La  Nouvelliste  situation.  Dr.  Gomez  attacked  Cova 
tatorially  silenced  long  ahead  of  of  Haiti.  with  fists  but  other  delegates  in- 


the  voting  on  November  1 1  to  re¬ 
elect  the  President. 

106  Accredited 


Carlos  E.  Scheck,  El  Pais  of  tervened 


separated 


A  total  of  106  delegates  repre-  Puerto  Rico 

senting  76  independent  publica-  Honorio  Vila  Rey,  El 
tions  in  every  American  country  Montevideo 
remained  in  accredited  attendance 


at  the  meeting  that  closed  for¬ 
mally  on  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12, 


with  the  election  of  Luis  Franzini,  newspapers  were  admitted  to  mem- 
director  of  El  Dia  of  Montevideo  bership:  Valley  Daily  News,  Tar- 


Montevideo.  Cova  left  the  meeting  hall. 

Leo  Pernay,  Trinidad  Guardian.  Argentine  delegates  walked  out 
Ernesto  J.  Fonfrias,  Helices  of  after  the  Board  of  Direc- 
n  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  tors  rejected  the  membership  ap- 

Honorio  Vila  Rey,  El  Diario  of  plications  of  34  Argentine  news- 
ontevideo  papers,  mostly  Peronist,  and  ad- 

New  U.  S.  Memberships  10  Argentine  papers,  most- 

The  following  United  States  ^  r  v  v  •  #  *» 

wspapers  were  admitted  to  mem-  Fascists, 

rship:  Valley  Daily  News.  Tar-  The  Argentine  group  of  nearly 


New  U.  S.  Memberships 
The  following  United  States 


as  lAPA  president  for  the  coming  entum.  Pa.;  Snyder  (Tex.)  Daily  50  men  walked  out  shouting  “I^ng 
year  News;  Idaho  State  Journal,  Poca-  Live  Argentina!  while  other  dele- 

Sixteen  delegates  from  as  many  tello,  Idaho;  Sururora  (Fla.)  Her-  ptions  cried:  “Get  out,  you 

United  States  publications  were  ttld  Tribune,  and  Lincoln  (Ill.)  *^*f'*l*'  i  .u  u  n 

present.  John  S.  Knight,  president  Evening  Courier.  As  the  Argentines  left  the  hall, 

of  Knight  Newspapers,  was  elected  The  directors  will  meet  in  Pan-  Mr.  Wallace  slum^d  over  ms 
first  vicepresident,  and  Thomas  L.  ama  some  time  between  March  15  J 

Kerney,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  and  April  15  next  year  to  make  administered  a  heart  stimulant  and 

was  re-elected  treasurer,  after  the  preliminary  plans  for  the  Chicago  _  *  hospital, 

directors  and  a  new  executive  conference  and  to  discuss  a  suit-  Argentine  Papers  Admitted 
committee  headed  by  Andrew  able  place  in  South  America  for  The  directors  admitted  to  mem- 


directors  and  a  new  executive  conference  and  to  discuss  a  suit-  Argentine  Papers  Admitted 
committee  headed  by  Andrew  able  place  in  South  America  for  The  directors  admitted  to  mem- 
Heiskell,  New  York  publisher  of  the  1953  conference  to  be  held.  bership:  Clarin,  La  Razon  and  Re- 

Life  Magazine,  appreciatively  Mr.  Knight  did  not  attend  the  vis/a  Continental,  of  Buenos  Aires; 
named  Tom  Wallace,  editor  meeting  here  but  was  represented  Los  Andes,  Mendoza;  El  Dia  and 
emeritus  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  by  Charles  Fernandez  of  the  Mi-  LI  Argentino,  La  Plata;  La  Union, 
Times,  honorary  president  of  the  ^mi  Herald.  The  meeting  at  Catamarca;  Lamana,  Santa  Fe;  La 
Association  for  life.  Chicago  was  which  he  presided  on  Sept.  29  to  de  Rio  Cuarto  and  La  Capi- 
selected  as  the  place  for  the  1952  honor  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  at  tai-  Mar  del  Plata. 

Conference.  Northwestern  University  was  re-  1"^®  applications  of  31  other 

Other  officers  elected  were  sponsible  for  editors  and  publish-  Argentine  publications  were  de- 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez  (of  ers  as  far  away  as  Pocatello,  (Continued  on  page  61) 


Conference. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez  (of 
El  Pais,  Havana,  Cuba)  second 
vicepresident;  and  Carlos  Lacerda 
(of  Tribuna  da  Imprenso,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil)  secretary. 

Alternate  Meeting  Places 
The  new  Executive  Committee 
has  two  other  North  Americans 
on  it  besides  Mr.  Heiskell,  but  he 
stressed  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  avoid  its  appearing  to 
be  dominated  by  the  United  States 


The  applications  of  31  other 
Argentine  publications  were  de- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Report  on  Freedom  in  Americas 
Made  in  Montevideo  Meeting 

Montevideo,  Uruguay — Text  of  the  report  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee  of  the  Inter- American  Press  Association: 


CHAPTER  ONE 


of  expression  as  epitomized  by  a 


Introduction;  The  state  of  free-  free  independent  press. 


members.  At  the  final  directors’  dom  of  the  press  in  the  western  Two  special  reports  were  pre¬ 
meeting  in  the  Country  Club  in  hemisphere  in  the  past  12  months  pared  and  submitt^  by  your  com- 

Punta  del  Este,  it  was  agreed  that  has  experienced  severe  and  tragic  mittee  last  February  to  the  board 

greater  interest  in  the  Association’s  reverses.  of  directors, 

activities  probably  would  be  stim-  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  In  the  course  of  this  vigil  your 
ulated  if  the  annual  conferences  freedom.  committee  has  collected  many 

are  held  alternately  in  North  and  Your  committee  has  kept  eter-  documents  to  prove  or  di^rove 
South  America.  nal  vigil  over  every  move  to  the  threats  and/or  violations 

Other  members  of  the  board  in-  throttle  or  destroy  that  inalienable  against  freedom  of  the  press, 

elude:  right  of  human  beings:  Freedom  (Continued  on  page  54) 


reverses.  of  directors. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  In  the  course  of  this  vigil  your 
freedom.  committee  has  collected  many 

Your  committee  has  kept  eter-  documents  to  prove  or  di^rove 

nal  vigil  over  every  move  to  the  threats  and/or  violations 


(Continued  on  page  54) 


Tom  Wallace  Able 
To  Travel  Again 

Tom  Wallace,  77-year-old  out¬ 
going  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  president  and  editor  em¬ 
eritus  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  who  suffered  a  mild  heart 
attack  last  week  while  attending 
the  lAPA  convention  in  Monte¬ 
video,  is  well  enough  to  travel 
again. 

The  Times  told  E&P  Thursday 
it  had  received  a  cable  from  Mr. 
Wallace  Monday  from  Buenos 
Aires  in  which  he  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  forwarding  his  mail.  He 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  are  visiting  sev¬ 
eral  countries  on  their  way  home. 

7  Resolutions 
Voted  by  lAPA 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
lAPA  delegates: 

•  Condemns  Czechoslovakia’s 
imprisonment  of  AP  Correspond¬ 
ent  William  Oatis  and  expresses 
‘‘energetic  protest’’  against  the 
“absurd  and  baseless’’  charges  lev¬ 
eled  against  the  newsman. 

•  Protests  the  expropriation  of 
newspapers  as  “public  utilities.” 
(Introduced  by  Dr.  Alberto  Gain¬ 
za  Paz,  owner  of  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires,  through  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  delegation.) 

•  Calls  on  lAPA  directors  to 
take  steps  aimed  at  securing  an 
adequate  supply  of  newsprint  for 
Latin-American  newspapers. 

•  Condemns  the  imprisonment 
and  persecution  of  newspaper 
men  because  of  their  actions  in 
behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  calls  on  lAPA  directors  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  attain 
the  release  of  such  imprisoned 
newsmen. 

•  Requests  the  United  Nations 
that  LAPA  be  recognized  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  agency,  and  calls  on  the 
U.N.  speedily  to  adopt  an  ade¬ 
quate  free  press  statute. 

•  Provides  for  the  immediate 
expulsion  from  the  association  of 
any  member  openly  advocating 
any  restriction  on  freedom  of  the 
press. 

•  Declares  David  Michel  To¬ 
rino,  imprisoned  editor  of  El  In- 
transigente  of  Salta,  Argentina,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  lAPA 
board  of  directors. 

A  Uruguayan  resolution  calling 
for  a  news  blackout  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  which  restrict  freedom  of  tlie 
press  was  referred  to  the  board. 

■ 

Fire  Victims  Helped 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Donation  of 
$  1 ,000  by  the  Conners  Foundati  'a 
for  the  relief  and  assistance  of  a 
mother  and  three  small  childr*.  \ 
left  fatherless  and  destitute  by  .i 
fire,  was  announced  by  Willi;  i 
J.  Conners  III,  publisher  of  t  j 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  pr .  - 
ident  of  the  foundation.  The  gitr, 
offered  as  a  start  for  a  general 
public  subscription,  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
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Royal  Handshakes, 
Headaches  in  Canada 

Ottawa — All  was  not  “peaches  when  the  Royal  couple  circled  the 
and  cream”  for  newsmen  covering  room,  and  it  seemed  he  might  be 
the  first  few  days  of  the  visit  to  overlooked.  However,  after  going 
Canada  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  down  the  line  a  couple  of  corre- 


the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


spondents  Princess  Elizabeth  came 


During  the  first  week  of  the  tour  back  when  she  noticed  Mr.  Ogo- 
there  were  expressions  of  dissatis-  rodnikov  and  shook  hands  with 
faction  at  the  way  tickets  were  him. 

distributed  for  functions  being  at-  Both  Princess  Elizabeth  and 


Ostrow  Works 
In  Hospital, 
Writes  Expose 

Cleveland — It  didn’t  take  Re¬ 
porter  A1  Ostrow  long  to  get  his 
feet  wet  in  his  new  job  on  the 
Cleveland  Press.  On  Sept.  10  he 
transferred  from  the  San  Francisco 
News,  and  almost  before  he  had 
time  to  unpack  his  bags  he  was 
at  work  on  a  story  that  the  Press 
this  week  displayed  in  a  Page  One 


distributed  for  functions  being  at-  Both  Princess  Elizabeth  and  adoitmix  RranL  displayed  in  a  Page  One 

tended  by  the  Royal  couple;  there  Prince  Philip  showed  more  than  ,Y  V  i  manner  reserved  for  major  ex- 

were  some  amusing  incidents  to  passing  interest  in  news  photog-  hi  S  M  takes  off 

pphy.asking  many  questions  on  idlewild  Airport  for  a  tour  ,  ^ 


criticism  was  levelled  against  the  how  photos  were  transmitted  and 
press  itself.  what  makes  flash  bulbs  explode. 

Bruce  We^st  writing  for  the  To-  Bulb  Explodes 

ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  ssod  „  , , 
some  members  of  the  Canadian  at  a  later  func- 


what  makes  flash  bulbs  explode.  - — - 

Flash  Bulb  Explodes  newsprint  mill  where  much  of  the 

Oddly  enough  at  a  later  func-  New  York  Times’  supply  is  pro 


pameu  O,  it,.,.  ^  jt^ry  made  to  order 

from  A>n>ort  for  a  tour  Ostrow-in  th^  mental 

_ _  ^  _  health  field.  Three  years  ago 

while  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
newsprint  mill  where  much  of  the  Francisco  News,  an  Ostrow 


wuuiy  <,1  a  Y‘Yi-1,  supply  i^p.A.-  ^  Campaign  that  re- 

tion  a  flash  bulb  exploded  like  a  duced.  Cost  of  building  the  town  appropriations  for  new 

gun  only  a  few  feet  from  the  Pnn-  and  mill  25  years  ago  was  shared  J  u„iiHina^ 


parliamentary  press  gallery  at  Ot  "  “  tiKC  a  ouceu.  i^osi  oi  Duiiaing  me  lowr 

tawa  have‘been  unable  to  escape  «"’y  Prin-  and  mill  25  years  ago  was  sharec 

the  awe  of  the  occasion  of  the  Somewhat  startled  the  Pnn-  by  the  Times  and  the  Kimberly 


mental  hospital  buildings  and 
treatment  facilities.  For  this  he 


visit  of  the  Royal  couple  to  Ot-  ce^s  looked  toward  R.  J.  Handley,  Clark  Corp.  On  hand  to  cover  the 

tawa.  The  city  was  overrun  by  Pnotopapher  of  the  Hamilton  royal  visU  was  Meyer  Berge  ,  Ostrow  went  to  the  Cleve- 

newspapermen  from  all  points  of  (Ont  ).  who  was  taking  Times  staffer  and  historian.  1^^^  Hospital  for  the  men- 

the  compass,  racing  hither  and  Prince  Philip  also  .  a  job  as 

yon  to  file  a  story  or  catch  a  plane  ^^^ed-  “What  SdTtdl  vo^r’^^^  St.  Louis  Reporters  an  attendant.  He  gave  his  right 

or  tram  with  some  pictures.  ^  “  ^  name,  but  invented  a  background 

Mr.  West  took  exception  to  the  Princes  cornment  was  the  Stoke  Probe  FireS  stamped  him  as  a  shiftless, 

way  some  sections  of  the  Press  of  a  wnv^sation  the  Prince  louis  —  Investigations  by  lazy,  unemployed  individual  who 

Gallery  regarded  the  Royal  visit  as  "''In  Ine  Hamilton  photog-  Post-Dispatch  led  to  two  big  never  had  been  able  to  hold  a 

a  social  occasion.  He  pointed  to  r^eption,  stories  this  week — the  resig-  job.  He  said  he  had  never 

the  fact  that  20  tickets  for  a  Royal  u  *  nation  under  fire  of  William  M.  worked  in  a  mental  hospital, 

reception  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  tographers  seemed  to  be  getting  too  goyle,  Jr.,  Democratic  National  “Dq  you  know  anything  about 

here  were  sent  to  the  gallery  which  ‘9  '"9  I  '‘>ncess  for  pictures,  chairman,  and  the  indictment  by  this  kind  of  work?”  he  was  asked 

hhs  a  membership  of  100.  These  time  the  bulb  exploded  ^  federal  grand  jury  of  James  P.  by  the  official  in  charge  of  at- 

were  given  out  one  to  a  corre-  Photographer  Handley  had  a  trans-  pinnegan,  former  United  States  tendants. 

spondent  and  one  to  his  wife,  first  Parent  safety  glass  over  his  reflec-  eoHector  of  internal  revenue  here.  “Nq  ”  he  replied 

•  trtr  Via  lofAr  ♦rtlrl  thA  UfinAACc  __  ^  . 


come  first  served. 

Good  Copy  for  Tass 
“The  result  was  that  10  mem 


tor.  He  later  told  the  Princess  Noonan,  Globe-Democrat  “You’ll  do,” "he  was  told.  “Re- 

that  il^afwinht’  disclosed  port  for  work  Sunday  on  the 

several  new  angles  to  the  Finne-  7-to-3  shift!” 

right.  Although  officially  safe.y  investigation.  So,  with  no  checking,  no  train- 

glass  over  reflectors  is  not  a  must  Democrat  readers  were  jng^  no  instruction,  he  became  a 

on  the  Royal  tour  most  photog-  how  high  Wash-  ^^ard  attendant,  a  “psychiatric 


Ray  Noonan,  Globe-Democrat 


might  have  gone  to  cover  it  for  on  the  Royal  tour  mo 
their  papers  had  to  make  way  for  raphers  are  using  them. 


staff  writer,  this  week  disclosed 
•  ul  «  u'®  Ic  n  several  new  angles  to  the  Finne- 

right.  Although  officially  safety  investiMtinn. 


hers  of  the  Press  Gallery  who  glass  over  reflectors  is  not  a  must  ®^Cil!lhe^^^rfemocr 


10  wives  to  bask  in  social  signifi¬ 
cance,”  Mr.  West  criticized.  ‘These 


3ners  are  using  mem.  ington  officials  tried  to  “fix’]  the  aide,”  in  the  state  institution  that 

Amusing  to  newsmen,  but  not  Finnegan  case.  Four  hard-hitting  has  been  housing  Cleveland's  men- 


and  other  incidents  demonstrate  one  newswoman  was  the  dunk-  and  exclusive  articles  were  written  tj,„y  j,,  96  years, 

the  peculiar  hvsteria  gripping  that 

area  of  the  city  which  liL  in  close  "I  t^e  Fourth  Estate  as  a  flotil  a  Mr.  Boyle’s  resignation  came  j 

nrnximitv  fo  th.  small  craft  carrying  the  press  to  the  midst  of  a  Senate  investi-  At  3  o.m.  each  '  ' 


reception  for  newsmen  at  Govern-  ■*  ottshoot  ol  ine  newspapers  con- 

ment  House  in  Ottawa.  The  Royal  News  stories  playing  up  this  in-  tinning  investigation  of  reported 
couple  walked  around  the  circle  cidcnt  drew  the  ire  of  A.  Crom-  irregularities  in  the  offices  of  Mr. 

of  about  200  representatives  of  hie  McNeill  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Finnegan, 

the  press  shaking  hands  and  occa-  Power  Boat  Association.  Mr.  Me-  "  PCLlkillQ  ^Gt6IS 

sionally  stopping  to  chat.  Neill  voiced  regret  that  this  par-  John  Mebane  WinS  "Pivorl' 

Press  men  are  still  chuckling  ticular  occurrence  should  be  given  e-jiifVixjinrf,!  Awnrd  DG  1  IXGu. 

about  the  Duke’s  quick  comment  such  prominence.  ^  Pawtucket,  R.  1.  —  A  Paw- 

when  he  came  to  Dillon  O’Leary,  “It  is  supposed  that  members  Atlanta,  Ga.— The  Southern  tucket  Times  reporter  tried  an  ex- 
Parliamentarv  Press  Gallery  of  the  of  the  press  do  not  expect  boats  .Association  of  Science  and  Indus-  periment  that  showed  that  parking 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun.  Attracted  or  automobiles  to  have  unforeseen  try  has  announced  the  selection  of  meters  could  be  “beat.” 

by  Mr.  O’Leary’s  rather  vivid  tie,  failures,”  commented  Mr.  Me-  a  writer  as  winner  of  its  1951  Mike  D’Ambra  was  assigned  to 


proximity  to  the  striped  awning  carrying  me  press  lo  the  midst  of  a  Senate  investi-  3  p  m.  each  day  he  went 

and  trousers  and  the  red  carpets  couple  sail  on  gation  resulting  from  disclosmes  borne  and  wrote  a  detailed  ac- 

of  official  functions.  It  is  possWe  River  Lotta  Dempsey  by  Post-D.spatc;h  Reporter  Ted  tbe  happenings  of  the 

that  Comrade  Arcadi  Ogorodni-  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  ijnk  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  on  the 

kov  of  Tass  is  getting  some  fine  floating  jetsam  for  a  payroll  of  American  Lithofold  jbese  daily  reports— 57  pages 

copv  out  of  these  antics  ”  i  "  stepping  from  a  dis-  Corp.,  a  St.  Louis  printing  firm.  qJ  single-spaced  typewritten  copy 

Members  of  the  press  covering  fu ^ene  saw  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  to  President  _^ere  assembled  into  a  series 
the  Royal  tour  had  an  opportunity  Globe  and  Mail  staffer  strug-  Truman,  gave  his  health  as  reason  jbat  told  the  story  of  life  inside 

of  personally  meeting  Her  Royal  ^  ^  water  of  the  for  his  retiring.  the  hospital  walls  and  detailed 

Highness  and  Prince  Philip  at  a  The  P-D  disclosures  were  the  jbg  barsh  treatment  of  men  and 

recention  for  newempn  nt  rinvprn.  Sec  N.  Y.  Times  Mill  offshoot  of  the  newspaper  s  con-  women  afflicted  with  mental  ill- 

tinning  investigation  of  reported 


Mr.  O’Leary.  women”  in  the  press  party  cover-  tific  progress  in  the  South.  mark,  and  then  see  if  the  face  ot 

“Isn’t  that  the  sun  you  are  wear-  ing  a  luncheon  at  which  he  was  SASI  cited  John  Mebane  for  his  jbe  meter  shows  indefinitely  that 
ing?”  quipped  the  Prince.  the  guest  of  honor.  work  as  editor  of  the  business  jbe  parker  still  has  10  minutes  to 

Arcadi  Ogorodnikov,  Ottawa  The  Royal  couple  went  by  plane  news  section  of  the  Atlanta  Jour-  gg 
correspondent  for  Tass,  was  stand-  to  Kapuskasing,  the  model  town  nal  and  for  editorials  in  support  of  jjjj. 

ing  behind  some  other  fieople  built  around  the  Spruce  Falls  scientific  and  industrial  activities.  — — — - 
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to  Kapuskasing,  the  model  town  nal  and  for  editorials  in  support  of 


by  Mr.  O’Leary’s  rather  vivid  tie,  failures,”  commented  Mr.  Me-  a  writer  as  winner  of  its  1951  Mike  D’Ambra  was  assigned  to 
Prince  Philip  asked  him  what  Neill.  Southwiite  Press  Award,  given  for  fj^j  if  ^  was  possible  to  pul 

newspaper  he  represented.  The  Duke  overruled  the  Board  outstanding  journalistic  work  con-  jp  ^  penny,  gingerly  turn  the 

“The  Vancouver  Sun,”  replied  of  Trade  when  it  decreed  “no  tributing  to  industrial  and  scien-  crank  up  to  about  the  10-minute 


tific  progress  in  the  South.  mark,  and  then  see  if  the  face  of 

SASI  cited  John  Mebane  for  his  tbe  meter  shows  indefinitely  that 
work  as  editor  of  the  business  the  parker  still  has  10  minutes  to 


INLAND  OFFICERS,  elected  at 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
week,  left  to  right,  Louis  A.  Weil, 
Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  vice- 
president:  E.  J.  Kahler,  Sioux 
Falls  Argiis-Leader,  president;  and 
William  F.  Canfield,  reappointed 
secretary -treasurer. 

«  »  « 


- ► 

NEW  BOARD  CHAIRMAN, 
Clifford  Ferris  (right,  seated). 
Rhinelander  News,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inland,  confers  with  Fred 
Pownall,  (left,  seated),  Iowa  City 
Iowan,  new  board  secretary,  and 
B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune,  newly-elected 
director. 


Inlanders  Assail 
Security  Censorship 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago — Authority  granted  ci-  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argiis-Leader, 


James  L.  Wick,  co-publisher  of 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald,  chided  publishers  for  being 
so  slow  in  adopting  what  he 
termed  the  “greatest  labor-saving 
device  in  recent  years  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  North  Carolina  AP  circuit 
serves  26  papers,  he  said,  produc- 


was  vivvivu  iiiiaiiu  uivsimgiii,  j  r 

as  ceeding  Mr.  Ferris,  who  becomes  '".8  ^0  columns  per  day  of 

„u..: _ _  .u„  1 _ 1  ,i:™  Wire  news  filed  in  the  manner  in 


which  a  newspaper  is  made  up. 
starting  with  news  for  inside  and 
sports  pages  and  winding  up  with 
front-page  news. 

Ben  F.  Park,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 


Truman  .Administration’s  recently- 
announced  security  regulations, 
was  adopted  without  discussion  or 


vilian  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov-  was  elected  Inland  president,  sue 
eminent  to  classify  news 

“secret”  is  a  “serious  and  un-  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
warranted  interference”  with  the  tors.  Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  publish- 
free  flow  of  information,  members  er,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  was  elected  vicepresident, 
tion  declared  here  this  week  at  Newly-elected  to  the  board  are 
their  67th  annual  meeting.  Lu  P.  Monroe.  Boulder  (Colo.) 

The  declaration,  presented  by  Camera;  Stewart  Riley,  Bedford  Times,  told  of  the  North  Carolina 
Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ind.)  Times-Mail;  and  B.  H.  United  Press  circuit.  He  said 
(III.)  Herald  &  Review,  pledged  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her-  U.P.  is  averaging  19  columns  per 
Inland  members’  “continued  ef-  aid  and  News-Tribune.  ^^y  of  which  60%  is  national 

forts  to  reopening  all  sources  of  Inland  members  approved  a  international  news,  2.^% 

information  about  government,  ex-  small  increase  in  membership  sports  news,  10%  state  news.  He 
cept  those  directly  related  to  the  dues,  as  recommended  by  the  fold  Inlanders  they  can  count  on 
national  defense.”  board.  Dues  were  increased  10  increased  production  and  a  saving 

Aimed  at  Security  Rules  ‘-'ents  per  100  circulation  of  each  in  personnel  under  the  TTS  cir- 

The  statement  aimed  at  the  member  newspaper,  marking  the  cuit  method. 

statement,  aimeu  at  me  increase  in  Inland  dues  in  R.  M.  Bellati,  Stillwater  (Okla.) 

three  years.  Membership  stands  News-Press,  discussed  the  Okla- 

at  an  all-time  high  of  448  news-  homa  U.  P.  circuit,  telling  how  it 

oppo7tT(5^^"and'receiVed’the  hear  Papers.  More  than  350  publishers,  has  enabled  smaller  papers  to  get 

aptse  of  those  in  attendance^  newspaper  ex-  good  production  and  ample  wire 

The  resnliitlon  cWlare.l-  ecutives  were  in  attendance.  news  into  the  paper. 

•We  a'  awam  of  the  unrest  in  Discuss  TTS  Circuits  He  suggested  however,  that 

the  world.  We  recognize  the  ne-  Of  prime  interest  to  Inlanders  publishers  confer  the  possibil- 

cessity  of  authority  in  the  Defense  was  the  panel  discussion  on  wire  ^ 

department  of  the  United  States  service  Teletypesetter  circuits.  transmission  in  place 

to  withhold  from  the  people  news  James  Wilson,  Carroll  (la.)  Times  o*  “^'"8  telephone  wires, 
of  new  weapons  and  other  mili-  Herald,  served  as  moderator  and  Denies  Standardization 

tary  information  that  could  be  called  upon  six  newspaper  execu-  Ray  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (O.)  Rec- 
used  by  a  present  or  potential  tives  who  have  had  experience  ord,  in  telling  of  the  Ohio  Inter¬ 
enemy  to  the  military  disadvantage  with  such  circuits  in  Florida,  Ohio,  national  News  Service  circuit,  set 
of  our  people.  North  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma,  at  ease  those  who  fear  that  such 

“We  believe  the  President’s  ex-  together  with  an  Inlander  telling  an  operation  tends  to  standardize 
Kutive  order  of  Sept.  25  extend-  of  his  paper’s  experience  with  the  newspaper  handling  of  wire  news, 
ing  to  civilian  agencies  of  govern-  Associated  Press’  early  morning  He  explained  that  wire  service  and 
nient  the  authority,  previously  “A”  wire.  local  ‘TTS  tape  can  be  easily 

given  the  Defense  Ciepartment,  to  David  B.  Lindsay,  Sarasota  spliced  and  leads  can  be  re-set 

classify  news  as  secret — however  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  told  about  or  re-written  with  the  same  flexi- 
sincere  in  purpose — is  a  serious  the  Florida  AP  circuit,  with  12  bility  as  under  the  manual  system 
and  unwarranted  interference  with  member  papers  with  circulations  of  typesetting. 

Ihe  flow  of  information  to  the  from  4,0()0  to  75,000.  B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth 

People.”  “The  initial  operation  was  rea-  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Trih- 

President  Clifford  G.  Ferris,  sonably  satisfactory,”  said  Mr.  une,  told  how  the  AP’s  early 
I  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News,  in  his  Lindsay,  “and  since  the  bugs  have  morning  “A”  wire  is  being  util¬ 
opening  remarks  to  the  conven-  been  worked  out,  our  operation  is  ized,  via  the  TTS  method,  to  get 
I  hon,  pointed  out  that  publishers  very  satisfactory.”  Weekly  as-  2,000  lines  of  type  for  inside 
t  were  equally  concerned  with  sessments  average  between  $32  pages  by  9  a.m.  for  its  evening 
[  'Counting  costs  and  continuing  en-  and  $65  in  Florida,  said  Mr.  Lind-  paper, 
croachment  of  government  upon  say,  who  praised  the  operation  as  Mr.  Wick  suggested  to  publish- 
tne  press.  an  economical  method  of  han-  ers  having  trouble  in  training 

E-  J.  Kahler,  general  manager,  dling  wire  news.  perforator  operators  to  have  them 
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develop  rhythm  by  having  them 
practice  setting  the  same  line  of 
copy  for  the  15  minutes  every 
day.  Such  a  practice,  he  said,  will 
add  100  lines  an  hour  to  an  oper¬ 
ator’s  production  within  three 
months. 

Newsprint  Supply  Improves 

The  newsprint  picture  for  In¬ 
land  papers  looks  more  encourag¬ 
ing  now  than  at  any  time  in  18 
months,  according  to  the  report  of 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
newsprint  committee.  He  referred 
to  an  apparent  surplus  of  150,000 
tons  of  newsprint  at  the  end  of 
1951. 

“Answers  to  a  recent  survey 
from  213  newspapers,”  said  Mr. 
Schurz,  “indicated  they  would 
have  used  3.41%  more  newsprint 
during  1951,  had  it  been  available. 
They  also  said  they  can  use  5.18% 
more  newsprint  in  1952  than  they 
will  receive  in  1951.” 

“A  breakdown  according  to  cir¬ 
culation  indicates  that  the  smaller 
newspapers  have  greater  need  for 
additional  newsprint  than  do  the 
larger  newspapers,”  he  continued. 
“Papers  with  less  than  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  said  they  could  have  used 
6.04%  more  newsprint  in  1951 
and  newspapers  of  20,000  or  more 
circulation  said  they  wanted 
2.81%  more  newsprint  this  year. 
In  1952  the  small  newspapers  wish 
9.96%  more  newsprint  and  the 
larger  newspapers  4.08%  addi¬ 
tional  paper.” 

Inland  publishers  reported  the 
following  methods  of  saving  news¬ 
print:  83  said  they  were  getting 
greater  shrinkage  of  mats,  26  said 
they  were  printing  less  than  eight- 
column  pages;  28  reported  splicing 
mill-end  rolls;  and  24. said  they 
were  placing  limits  on  advertising 
space. 

Papers  having  raised  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  within  the  past  six 
months  reported  no  drop  in  rev¬ 
enue,  with  only  a  few  indicating  a 
slight  loss  in  linage. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Ck)m- 
mittee,  urged  publishers  not  to  for¬ 
get  that  they  do  not  need  to  con¬ 
cede  jurisdiction  to  any  union  over 
Teletypesetters. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Cuneo  to  Print 


Am.  Weekly 
In  Rotogravure 


The  American  Weekly  Mag¬ 
azine,  founded  by  the  late  W.  R. 
Hearst  in  1896,  will  appear  in  a 
new  spring  dress  when  it  adopts  a 
recently  perfected  rotogravure 
printing  process. 

A  10-year  contract,  represent¬ 
ing  a  billing  in  excess  of  $60,- 
000,000  was  signed  Oct.  1 1  by 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  vicepresident 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  and  John 
F.  Cuneo,  president  of  the  Cuneo 
Press,  Inc. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  American  Weekly,  said  the 
first  issue  of  this  magazine  printed 
in  rotogravure  will  appear  in  the 
Sunday,  May  11,  editions  of  the 
23  subscribing  newspapers.  To  in¬ 
sure  rapid  distribution,  Cuneo  will 
print  the  weekly  in  its  plants  at 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco. 


New  Editor  Appointed 
Appointment  of  Ernest  V.  Heyn 
as  editor  of  the 
Weekly  also  was 
announced.  The 
former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  Mac- 
fadden  Publica¬ 
tions  went  on 
the  job  this  week, 
and  Kenneth  Mc- 
Caleb,  interim 
editor  for  two 
months,  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Sunday  Mirror 
Magazine,  effective  at  the  end  of 
a  vacation. 


Heyn 


Lake  Charles  !D 
Newsmen  Delay 
Arraignment 


iTi 


$60,000,000  CONTRACT  for  publishing  the  American  Weekly  In 
rotogravure  is  signed  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  with  John  F.  Cuneo.  president  of  Cuneo 
Press,  Inc. 


ing  circles  when  an  issue  of  the 
Sunday  American  appeared  in  No¬ 
vember  1894,  enveloping  a  supple¬ 
ment  named  the  Sunday  American 
Magazine. 

Its  circulation  spread  as  other 
Hearst  papers  made  it  a  part  of 
their  Sunday  editions,  and  in  1916 
it  acquired  its  present  name.  It 
appears  today  in  12  Hearst-owned 
papers  and  1 1  other  newspapers, 
with  circulation  close  to  10.000,- 
000. 

Small  Newsprint  Saving 


News)  which  permits  it  to  use  the 
Dultgen  Process  of  halftone  plates 
in  rotogravure  on  the  American 
Weekly,  except  for  the  front  cover 
and  other  editorial  content  in  edi¬ 
tions  printed  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City. 

The  process,  patented  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Dultgen,  New  York  News 
engraver,  about  15  years  ago,  in¬ 
creases  color  fidelity.  It  has  been 
licensed  for  use  in  This  Week  and 
several  national  magazines. 


Benesch  to  Head 


The  decision  of  the  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  to  improve  the  tradi¬ 
tional  make-up  of  the  weekly  was 
made  several  years  ago.  In  the 
interim,  Cuneo  engineers  —  some 
of  them  brought  from  abroad — 
have  desigited  and  constructed  in¬ 
tricate  new  presses  incorporating 
the  most  ,  recent  European  ad¬ 
vances  in  rotogravure  technique. 
Chief  European  contribution  to 
the  process  which  was  pioneered 
in  the  United  States  by  Cuneo  in 
1925,  has  been  new  brilliancy  of 
color  and  better  reproduction  of 
photographs. 

The  new  “slick  paper”  weekly 
will  be  run  off  on  presses  which, 
if  built  in  a  single  line,  would 
stretch  nearly  a  mile  and  weigh 
more  than  3,000  tons.  The  presses 
are  equipped  with  electronic  de¬ 
vices  to  control  the  proper  imposi¬ 
tion  of  successive  colors. 

Between  the  present  time  and 
the  change-over,  Cuneo  technicians 
will  continue  their  research  in  the 
field  of  high  quality  rotogravure 
printing. 

The  American  Weekly  was  a 
product  of  the  rivalry,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  between  Hearst 
and  the  late  Joseph  R.  Pulitzer, 
It  created  a  sensation  in  publish- 


“It  is  our  intention  to  use  reg¬ 
ular  super-standard  newsprint  for  Washington  Bureau 
the  rotogravure  American  Week- 


Lake  Charles,  La.  —  Arraign 
ment  of  five  newspapermen  oi^ 
charges  of  defaming  16  publk' 
officials  and  three  confessec 
gamblers  was  postponed  Monda; 
after  Defense  Attorney  Clemen 
Moss  challenged  the  qualification: 
of  both  the  special  judge  and  tlx 
special  prosecutor  handling  tb 
cases.  The  special  judge  reset  ar 
raignment  for  Oct.  22. 

The  indicted  newsmen,  all  wit! 
this  city’s  only  daily  newspaper 
the  American  Press,  are  Publishe 
Thomas  Shearman;  his  son,  Wil 
liam  Hugh  Shearman,  co-publisb 
er;  Managing  Editor  Kenneth  Dij¬ 
on,  City  Editor  James  Norton  ani 
Carter  George,  police  and  cour 
reporter. 

A  grand  jury  indicted  them  fo: 
allegedly  defaming  the  distric 
attorney,  one  of  his  assistants,  tb 
sheriff  and  the  parish  police  jury 
the  county  governing  body. 

The  indictments  set  off  a  chair 
reaction  of  national  protest  agains 
at  attempt  to  muzzle  the  press. 

Series  of  Motions 

In  a  series  of  motions,  Attome; 
Moss  contended  that; 

1 —  Appointment  of  a  judgt 
from  another  district  was  uncoiv 
stitutional;  that  another  judgt 
from  the  14th  District  shouk 
have  been  appointed. 

2 —  Appointment  of  an  assistan 
attorney  general  as  prosecutor 
improper;  that  the  law  providei 
for  appointment  either  of  somt 
local  attorney  or  a  district  attor 
ney  from  some  other  district. 

He  also  charged  that  “the  (k 
signed  delays,  unusual  specii 


me  roiogiavurc  /vincriean  wcck-  T  niiis _ Aaron  G  Renesch  uciaya,  ui.u^uc.  - 

ly,”  explained  Retort  Stern^rger  ^^e  St.  Louis  Star'-  treatment  and 

newsprint  specialist  for  the  Hearst  it  ^^^ased  publication  "'Pulations  of  the  defamatiot 


Publications. 


last  June,  has 


“The  effect  of  the  change  on  been  named  chief 
our  newsprint  supply  will  be  prac-  of  the  .5/.  Louis 


tically  nil,”  he  continued. 

Mr.  Sterniberger  said  a  transfer 
of  tonnage  will  be  made  according 
to  machines  in  various  mills.  The 
super-standard  stock,  such  as  is 
used  in  Sunday  supplements,  com¬ 
mands  a  premium  in  cost. 

It  is  estimated  the  American 
Weekly  Magazine  will  use  from 
50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually  in  its  new  format  (10% 
X  13%  inches  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  15%  X  12%  inches).  The  new 
size  will  represent  a  slight  saving 
in  newsprint. 

Dultgen  Process  Available 

The  Weekly  is  now  being  print¬ 
ed  in  three  plants,  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  which 
also  print  Puck — ^The  Comic 
Weekly.  Some  consideration  has 
been  given  to  moving  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pictorial  Review,  and 
other  Hearst  supplements,  into 
those  plants 


Globe-  Democrat 
Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  which  is 
being  enlarged. 

M  r.  Benesch 
was  S-T  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  18  years, 
during  which  he 
occasionally  did 
by  -  line  political 
stories.  He  was  Benesch 

a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  old 

St.  Louis  Times  when  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Star  in  1932.  He 
is  noted  for  his  wide  acquaintance 
among  political,  business,  profes¬ 
sional  and  labor  leaders,  ^nator 
Estes  Kefauver  publicly  praised 
him  for  information  he  supplied 
the  Senate  Crime  Committee. 
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Week-End  Section 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — B.  C.  Maga¬ 
zine  is  a  24-page  week-end  section 
of  tocal  origin  now  issued  by  the 


Cuneo  Press  has  a  contract  with  Daily  Province  with  its  Saturday  reporters  were  present  and 
News  Syndicate  Co.  {New  York  paper.  bulbs  popped  from  time  to  tune- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  20,  1#‘!  ED 


cases  by  District  Attorney  Griffii 
T.  Hawkins  conspired  to  ckny  tb 
newsmen  “equal  protection  of  tb 
law  (even  the  same  protectioi 
accorded  the  confessed  gambler 
indicted  by  the  same  grand  jury)  . 
and  thereby  violated  both  stall  | 
and  federal  constitutions.  only 

Assistant  Attorney  General  M  lem 
E.  Culligan  objected  to  the  out 
tions  on  the  ground  they  mer^  “Boi 
constituted  a  refusal  by  the  <k  prod 

fendants  to  plead  guilty  or  nU,  spec 
guilty  upon  being  arraigned.  vent 

Judge  CcKke  was  appointed  b  1  Tim 
the  State  Supreme  Court  to  tab  I  lenb 
over  the  criminal  dcoket  in  tb  ■  tion 
district  upon  the  request  of  B 

trict  Judge  Mark  C.  Pickrel  wb 
had  asked  to  be  excused  due  » 
illness.  Mr.  Culligan  was  assign^ 
to  the  defamation  cases  as  proie 
cutor  by  Attorney  General  Boh 
var  Kemp. 

During  the  reading  of  the  »<>; 
tion,  the  district  attorney  appeal* 
in  the  court  r<x>m,  which  ** 
jammed  to  overflowing.  Severa 
photographers  and  out-of^'^J  Mr. 
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Dime  Newspapers 
Termed  Success 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Coronado,  Calif.  —  Ten  -  cent  general  manager.  Peninsula  News- 
newspapers  are  meeting  with  papers,  Inc.  He  said  dailies  on 


Journal,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Cups  for  firsts  in  scholarship 
events  were  awarded  newspaper- 
boys  of  the  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
and  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  for 
thrift,  to  the  San  Jose  News;  for 


was  “Mr.  Circulation”  —  W.  J. 
Harrison,  first  president  of  the 
CCMA  —  described  by  President 
A.  H.  Stone,  Oakland  Tribune,  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  organization 
during  its  33  years  and  a  circula¬ 
tion  leader  for  44  years  now.  He 
received  a  plaque,  suitably  en- 


business  achievement,  the  Oakland  graved  with  a  tribute  to  his  ca- 
Tribune.  Present  to  receive  the  reer.  Originally  with  the  Los 
annual  community  service  award  Angeles  Herald,  he  continues  with 


greater  success  than  Je  price  ad-  the  peninsula  south  of  San  Fran-  ^^3  ^ommy  Marino,  San  Diego  the  Herald  &  Express  circulation 
vance  to  7c  made  in  1948,  the  cisco  have  worked  out  a  percen-  -  ® 

California  Circulation  Managers  tage  system  on  returns.  Other 


Association  was  told  here  this 
week. 

The  transition  in  Los  Angeles 
will  be  accomplished  with  an 
over-all  circulation  loss  of  less 
than  10%,  it  was  estimated.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  10c  price  to  other 
cities  was  predicted. 

The  dime  price,  effected  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  on  Oct.  1, 
met  with  less  opposition  than  the 
two-cent  rise  to  7c  made  three 
years  ago,  circulation  managers 
from  both  cities  declared. 

‘Practical  Necessity’ 

“You  are  going  to  come  up  in 
price,”  predicted  Phil  M.  Knox  of 
Hearst  Newspapers.  “We  don’t 
want  to  price  ourselves  out  of 
business,  but  we  do  want  to  stay 
in  business.” 

California,  he  observed,  has 
only  13  cities  with  more  than  two 
newspapers,  and  only  five  in  which 
the  papers  are  under  separate 
ownerships. 

Admission  that  there  is  no  ben¬ 
efit  to  be  gained  by  non-raisers 
was  made  by  circulation  managers 
of  cities  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles 
during  a  panel  discussion.  Speak¬ 
ers  included  George  Johnson, 


speakers  protested  that 
waste  is  a  necessity  for  a  perish¬ 
able  product. 

Publisher  Action  Suggested 
A  resolution,  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  asked  that  each  CCMA 
member  suggest  to  his  publisher 
“that  publishers  get  together  and 
consider  elemination  or  limiting 
of  returns.”  The  resolution  ob¬ 
served  that  the  newsprint  problem 
“can  be  modified  by  some  mutual 
adjustment.” 

Graham  Medlin,  Berkeley  Ga- 
:ette,  was  elected  president,  sue 


Evening  Tribune.  He  proposed  staff. 

an  A-bomb  disaster  plan  which  The  trophy  was  presented  by 
has  gained  national  recognition.  O.  L.  Hammond,  another  of  tlw 
Honored  above  all  at  this  charter  members  of  the  California 
“Third-of-a-Century”  convention  Circulation  Managers  Association. 


Illinois  Panel  Decides 
‘Delicate’  News  Issues 

Decatur,  Ill. — One  of  your  vorce.  Would  you  publish  the 
Merchants  Association  leaders  is  item?  Yes — 12,  No — 8,  Panel — 
sued  for  a  divorce.  Would  you  No. 


publish  the  item? 

This  and  other  possible 


“deli- 


(4)  The  mayor’s  secretary  is 
named  as  a  co-respondent.  Would 


ceeding  A.  H.  Stone,  Oakland  cate”  news  situations  were  tackled  you  use  her  name?  Yes — 5,  No — 


Tribune.  George  Johnson,  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  and  F.  E. 
Howard,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  were  named  vicepresidents, 
and  Charles  S.  Tilson,  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Television  is  important  compe¬ 
tition  “if  it  does  nothing  else  but 
take  up  time,”  declared  J.  B.  Cas- 
ady,  San  Francisco  Examiner.  He 
reported  failure  to  understand 
stories  in  E&P  and  other  journals 


in  a  panel  discussion  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association  convention 
here  Oct.  5-6. 

Victor  Leiker,  Christopher  Prog¬ 
ress,  served  as  moderator,  aided 
by  panel  members  Robert  J. 
Sprinkle.  Momence  Progress  Re¬ 
porter;  Van  Quackenbush,  War¬ 
saw  Bulletin;  Buryi  Engleman,  De¬ 
catur  Herald  and  Review;  Harold 


15,  Panel — ^No. 

(5)  A  girl  in  your  town,  well 
known,  gives  birth  to  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child.  Would  you  use  the 
item?  Yes — none.  No — 20,  Panel 
— No. 

(6)  Suppose,  and  this  has  hap¬ 
pened,  the  mother  of  the  girl 
comes  into  your  office  and  asks 
you  to  publish  the  news  of  the 


White.  Naperville  Sun;  and  Clint  birth.  What  would  you  do?  Yes — 
Loomis,  LaGrange  Citizen.  6,  ,No — 14,  Panel — Yes. 

containing  hypo- 


stating  that  television  has  “no  thetical  “delicate”  news  situations 

effect  on  newspapers  other  than  to  were  distributed  to  the  more  than  Your  Elks  club  has  a  big 

,  DID  T  I  /-I  stimulate  readership  and  create  100  newsmen  present.  After  a  dis-  blowout — and  it  turns  out  to  be 

interest  in  news.”  He  asked  how  cussion  of  each  problem,  publish-  a  real  one.  Several  prominent  peo- 
''  . .  taken  out  of  newspaper  ers  scored  themselves  and  the  ple  are  involved  in  a  fight.  Would 


eoce  Rippeto,  Hollywood  Citizen- 

News,  and  Robert  J.  Lippiatt,  -’a^din^^r^^IirTo  VTo;i;;eri- 


Pasadena  Star-News 
A  home  delivery  increase  of 
30  cents  to  $  1 .50  monthly  already 
has  been  announced  by  the  Santa 


tive. 


He  suggested  studies  of  statistics 
on  area  population  and  circulation 
over  recent  years  and  also  of  cir- 


panel  reachd  its  decision. 

Tabulated  results  of  the  20  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  A  young  man  living  at  the 
edge  of  town,  generally  regarded 
as  the  other  side  of  the  tracks,  is 
arrested  and  charged  with  assault 
and  rape.  Would  you  publish  the  .  ,  ^ 

story?  Publishers:  Yes — 20.  No —  ^ 

„  comparison  of  similar  nights,  none.  Panel — yes.  Would  you  in-  Panel— No.  Would  you  use 

Attracting  attention  secondary  news  and  weather  one  week  be-  dude  the  place,  circumstances  and  woman  s  nanxe  with  ^ 

only  to  dime  papers  was  the  prob-  fore  and  during  the  last  Series  ac-  HptaiU'x  Pi»hli«h(»r«'  Y<»s — 9  Mn —  out  the  picture.  Yes  3,  No  17, 


u _ .  .1  1  1.  »  au  over  rccciii  ycais  aiiu  aisu  ui  wii- 

M^wa  Outlook,  but  there  the  ^ulation  promotion  expenses  since 
street  sale  price  remains  a  nickel.  ^ 


Ralph  Kuhn,  circulation  manager, 
commented  this  actually  places  a 
premium  on  home  delivery. 

Debate  on  Returns 


Where  his  paper  customarily 
sold  5,000-8,000  extra .  papers 
nightly  during  the  World  Series, 


you  run  a  story  on  the  fight  and 
who  the  people  were?  Yes — 6,  No 
— 14,  Panel — ^No. 

(8)  An  amateur  photographer 
gets  a  picture  of  one  of  your  town 
female  characters  in  the  nude  ar¬ 
guing  with  the  police  at  the  party. 
Would  you  run  the  picture  if  it 
were  from  the  proper  (i.e.  let’s 


lem  of  returns,  discussed  in  and 
out  of  sessions.  A  report  on  the 
“Boston  plan”  involving  national 
production  authority  action  stirred 
speeches  before  the  general  con¬ 
vention.  Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
Time,-Mirror  Co.,  and  Mr.  Schel- 
lenberg  proposed  newspaper  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  publisher  level. 

Bitter  opposition  to  governmen¬ 
tal  action  was  voiced  by  William 
F.  Shea,  general  manager,  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune.  Gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  newspapers 
is  threatened  by  censorship,  regu- 


tiially  showed  an  800  DIP,  Mr. 
Casady  said. 

1C\1.\  Project  Questionnaire 
ICMA  President  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  <6 
Tribune,  asked  for  help  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  international  asso- 


details?  Publishers:  Yes — 9,  No — 
11,  Panel — ^No. 

(2)  NOW:  Answer  this  truth¬ 
fully.  .  .  .  Would  your  answer  be 
the  same  if  the  boy  were  the  son 
of  your  friend  who  happens  to  be 
a  councilman? 

What  would  your  answer  be  if 


ciation’s  program  and  described  you  were  one  of  the  following; 

The  editor  of  a  1 .200  circ. 
weekly:  Yes — 20.  No — none. 


lation  of  advertising  allowances  ^  questionnaire  for  a  series  of  ex- 
and  curbs  on  newsprint,  and  the  pressions  on  various  projects,  in- 
print  paper  shortage  presents  a  eluding  a  National  Newspaperboy 


possible  alibi  for  Federal  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  affairs  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Shea  warned. 

Action  from  within  the  industry 
also  was  urged  by  Ray  Lovett, 


Panel — ^No. 

(9)  One  of  your  popular  minis¬ 
ters  is  involved  in  an  auto  colli¬ 
sion.  With  him  is  another  man's 
wife.  You  have  an  opportunity  to 
keep  the  story  ‘‘hushed  up.”  What 
would  you  do?  (Yes — 14,  No — 4, 
Undecided — 2,  Panel — Yes. 

(10)  A  doctor  in  your  town  is 
well  known  and  liked.  He  is  ar¬ 
rested  for  careless  driving  after  he 
hits  an  old  man  at  an  intersection. 
The  family  of  the  injured  man  re¬ 
fuses  to  prosecute.  The  doctor 

20,  N^"no“ne,‘ Panel  comes  in  to  ask  you  not  to  use 
the  story.  Would  you  publish  it 
anyway?  Yes — 16,  No-^,  Panel 
—Yes. 

New  Illinois  Press  Association 
no^.  No —  officers  were  named,  Bryant  B. 
Trophies  for  promotion  pro-  20,  Panel — ^No.  Voris,  Waterloo  Republican,  suc- 

grams  went  to  the  Alameda  Times-  (3)  One  of  your  Merchants  As-  ceeding  Tom  Lee,  Marissa  Messen- 
Star,  San  Rafael  Independent-  sociation  leaders  is  sued  for  di-  ger,  as  president. 


the  activities  now  being  developed 
by  19  committees  working  on  32 
projects. 

“We  need  to  do  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  in  every  state,”  Mr 
Schwartz  suggested.  He  proffered 


Foundation,  or  12  foundations, 
one  for  each  of  ICMA’s  sections 


Panel — Yes. 

The  editor  of  a  5,000  circ.  daily: 
Yes — 20,  No — none.  Panel — ^Yes. 

The  editor  of  a  10.000  or  more 
dailv:  Yes 
— ^Yes. 

In  other  words — would  the  size 
of  your  community  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  your  handling  of  this 
particular  story?  Yes 
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Chicago  ‘City  Press’ 
Grads  Plan  Reunion 


By  Junius  B.  Wood 


Editor’s  Note:  Junius  B. 
Wood,  famed  Chicago  Daily  News 
World  War  /  reporter  and  foreign 
correspondent,  now  retired,  has 
supplied  this  "labor  of  love’’  about 
the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 
He  wrote  of  himself: 


“When  1  finished  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1900,  a  chum  in 
Chicago  took  me  in  for  a  night. 

He  had  a  family  friend  who  occa¬ 
sionally  talked  with  a  neighbor, 

Harry  L.  Sayler  when  he  mowed 
his  lawn.  Later  that  morning,  the 
fat  manager  sized  me  up  in  his 
office  as  innocent  but  well 
scrubbed  and  was  mindful  of 
peace  in  his  neighborhood.  A  4-11 
fire  alarm  rang  from  White  City  In  the  eight  months  before  I  was 
but,  having  no  idea  where  the  fired,  I  learned  more  about  report- 
amusement  park  was,  I  was  sent  ing  than  in  the  50  years  that  have 
to  cover  a  fire  captain’s  funeral,  followed  .  .  .  30.” 


Junius  B.  Wood 


Outside  of  inner  newspaper 
circles,  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  great  un¬ 
knowns.  It  is  the  world’s  greatest 
school  of  journalism,  the  oldest 
newspape  r-owned  cooperative 
agency  in  the  country,  reports 
news  24  hours  of  every  day  and 
can  mobilize  a  staff  to  cover  the 
biggest  event  on  a  five-minutes’ 
notice. 

This  school  does  not  advertise, 
have  athletic  teams,  college  colors, 
endowments  or  diplomas.  Though 
it  has  more  famous  alumni  and 
alumnae — it  went  coed  in  World 
War  II — than  any  similar  institu¬ 
tion,  the  coming  Nov.  3,  dinner 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation,  is  the  first  time  in  61 
years  that  they  have  been  called 
together  for  a  reunion.  Alumni  of 
other  colleges  are  more  numerous 
but  none  “tell  the  world”  as  this 
one’s  1,800  do. 


In  V  aried  Fields 


Most  of  them  still  pound  type¬ 
writers — more  than  60  on  a  single 
Chicago  newspaper,  from  execu¬ 
tive  editor  to  correspondents  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  world.  Others 
who  have  acquired  waistlines  and 
enjoy  sounding  off  with  “Now, 
when  I  was  a  reporter,”  have  won 
fame  or  fortune  as  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  publicity  men,  advertising 
pundits,  columnists,  broadcasters, 
novelists,  explorers,  historians,  ar¬ 
tists,  playwrights,  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducers,  public  officials,  corporation 
executives,  army  officers  and  law¬ 


yers.  One  became  the  world’s 
best  publicized  “Con”  man.  Yel¬ 
low  Kid  Weil.  Each  can  write  his 
own  ticket — vividly  and  well. 

Chicago  is  the  campus  and  the 
hall  of  learning  is  a  modest  suite 
at  188  West  Randolph  Street.  It 
is  an  exclusive,  earn  while  you 
learn,  school  and  only  about  one 
in  30  applicants  gets  in.  Desk 
and  rewrite  men  are  the  faculty 
and  cubs  are  the  students.  No 
other  learned  institution  boasts 
such  drive  and  brain  pressure — 
one  professor  for  every  two  stu¬ 
dents. 

After  two  months  as  copyboy,  a 
freshman  is  city  broke.  He  moves 
outside  to  a  “beat”  under  a  sea¬ 
soned  man.  In  six  months,  he  has 
as  much  local  background,  curb¬ 
stone  law,  news  sources  and  know¬ 
how  as  he’d  get  in  three  years  on 
a  newspaper  or  ever  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  college.  In  another  six 
months,  his  course  is  charted — 
flop  or  man  of  promise — in  either 
case,  eased  out  at  a  rate  of  30 
a  year  to  make  place  for  another 
beginner. 


courts,  police  stations,  fires,  mur¬ 
ders  and  less  dramatic  diversions 
of  a  big  newsy  city. 

“Get  the  facts  accurately,”  is 
the  first  lesson.  Facts  are  prosaic 
but  featuring  them  tests  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

“Keep  in  touch  with  the  office 
every  hour,”  is  another  must.  The 
Bureau  pickets  Chicago  like  listen¬ 
ing  posts  on  a  battlefield. 

Its  reporters  do  not  get  their 
nantes  in  bylines  in  any  newspaper. 
Nor  is  Bureau  news  identified  by 
the  initials  which  precede  dis¬ 
patches  from  national  news  agen¬ 
cies.  The  public  may  get  a  hint 
of  the  Bureau’s  existence,  rare  but 
painful,  from  an  apologetic  para¬ 
graph  slugged  “Beg  Your  Pardon” 
or  “Correction.” 

’Round-the-Clock’  Coverage 

From  the  time  of  the  1894  rail¬ 
road  strike,  the  $10,000,000  Stock 
Yards  fire  of  1935,  to  the  Cicero 
race  riots  of  a  few  months  ago. 
the  Bureau  has  been  solid  with 
newspapers  for  its  around  the 
clock  coverage  of  disasters.  Big 
events,  outside  its  regular  run, 
also  are  taken  in  stride.  When 
one  newspaper  requests  this  cover¬ 
age,  the  others  are  asked  if  they 
also  want  it.  Extra  work  for  the 
Bureau  does  not  count,  added  ex¬ 
pense  does.  It’s  all  settled  by 
phone  in  five  minutes.  Editors  are 
quick  on  decisions. 

Gen.  MacArthur  allowed  when 
he  reached  Chicago,  April  24.  this 
year,  that  his  reply  to  the  official 
welcome  would  be  merely  a  few 
words  off  the  cuff.  One  newspaper 
knowing  the  general’s  speaking  ca¬ 
pacity,  asked  the  Bureau  to  cover. 
The  others  agreed. 

The  Bureau  put  two  court  re¬ 
porters  in  its  office  to  take  the 
speech  off  the  radio.  A  wire  re¬ 
corder  was  cut  in  and  another 
court  reporter  was  on  the  speak¬ 
er’s  platform  that  evening  in  Sol¬ 
dier’s  Field.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  after  the  General  started, 
the  verbatim  was  coming  into 
newspaper  offices.  The  ‘off-the- 
cuff”  remarks  ran  to  1200  words. 


70,000  Words  Daily  on  Kefauver 

During  the  Chicago  Kefauver 
hearings  this  year,  eight  court  re¬ 
porters  and  relays  of  messengers 
were  used.  The  report  averaged 
70,000  words  daily,  389  pages  on 
the  windiest.  A  boy  ran  with  a 
waxed  sheet  from  the  Federal 
Building  to  the  nearest  tube  inlet 
every  two  minutes. 

The  Bureau  uses  14  miles  of 
pneumatic  tubes  under  the  city 
with  terminals  in  its  own,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  newspaper  of 


Charles  Collins 


Collins  Named 
'51  Press  Vet 
In  Chicago 


Chicago  —  Charles  Collins  has 
been  named  “The  Press  Veteran 
of  1951,”  it  is  announced  by  the 
directors  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Veterans  Association. 

Mr.  Collins  will  receive  the 
honor  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
association  Nov.  3  in  the  Hotel 
LaSalle.  The  theme  of  this  year’s 
affair  will  be  a  tribute  to  the 
City  News  Bureau,  founded  in 
1890. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  is  70,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Contributors  to  “A  Line  0’ 
Type  or  Two,”  which  Mr.  Collins 
formerly  conducted,  feted  him 
Nov.  29,  1945.  He  has  been 
prominent,  in  journalistic  activities 
in  Chicago  since  1903,  when  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  old  Record  Herald.  He 
was  drama  critic  of  the  old  Inter- 
Ocean  in  1908  and  1909,  for  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Post  from 
1914  to  1925,  and  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  from  1930  to  1938. 
He  became  conductor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  “Line  O’  Type”  column  in 
1938. 

His  books  include  “Great  Love 
Stories  of  the  Theater,”  “The  Sins 
of  St.  Anthony,”  “Tales  of  the 
Theater.” 


Bureau  ‘Pickets’  Chicago 
A  pollen  count  every  morning, 
the  temperature  every  hour,  10 
weather  forecasts  a  day,  inquests, 
marriage  licenses,  births  and  coro¬ 
ner  cases,  are  dull  but  newspapers 
want  them.  If  the  new  cub  han¬ 
dles  such  chaff  correctly,  exciting 
days  are  ahead.  The  Bureau  cov¬ 
ers  every  public  office  in  its  area 
— federal,  state,  county,  city — 


covers  the  biggest  voting  area  and 
largest  number  of  precincts  in  the 
United  States — 942  square  miles, 
and  5,246  precincts  in  Cook 
county.  Weeks  of  preparation  and 
years  of  experience  go  into  the 

job.  The  Bureau  moves  to  the  3rd 
fices  and  in  the  Board  of  Trade  floor  of  the  County  Building  and 
and  County  buildings.  Copy  shoots  recruits  a  staff  of  50  men  to  an- 
through  at  mile  a  minute  speed.  swer  telephones,  250  comptometer 
In  the  Washington  Selective  operators,  50  file  clerks,  35  desk- 
Service  lottery  of  March  17,  1942,  "^en  and  15  skilled  auditors  ana 


the  Bureau  identified  the  first  50 
numbers,  men  called,  in  each  of 
Cook  county’s  180  Draft  Boards. 
Chicago  was  the  only  city  where 
9,000  correct  names  and  addresses 
were  published  in  20  hours. 

On  election  nights,  the  Bureau 


statisticians.  Outside,  5,000  city 
police  and  900  County  election 
judges  and  clerks,  students  and 
volunteers  are  ready  to  go. 

Polls  close  at  5  p.m.  In  less 
than  20  minutes,  a  phone  ring- 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN'S  PROBLEMS  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 


WHAT’S  YOUR  HURRY?  GAD.  SIR  .  .  .  KNOT  AGAIN?  WHAT,  AGAIN?!? 

Arlt,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Hiibcnfh.il.  New  York  Journal-Ameriian  Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


Newhouse  Pays 
$2,310,000  for 
Dear's  |/2-Share 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Climaxing 
a  three-year  court  battle,  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse  emerged  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Jersey  Journal  this 
week  after  paying  $2,310,00  for 
the  half  interest  owned  by  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear  and  his  family.  The 
deal  was  closed  Oct.  18  with  a 
cashier’s  check. 

In  the  Fall  of  1945,  Mr.  New- 
house  bought  the  half  interest 
owned  by  Walter  M.  Dear,  uncle 
of  J.  Albert  Dear,  for  $450,000, 
he  testified  during  trial  of  a  dis¬ 
solution  suit  which  he  won. 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  had  in¬ 
vited  Walter  Dear,  a  one-time 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  to 
come  out  of  retirement  to  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Dear 
was  returning  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  confer  with  the  new  owner 
this  weekend. 

F.xpansion  Planned 

.Acquisition  of  full  title  to  the 
Jersey  Journal,  a  six-day  evening 
paper  in  the  50.()()0<irculafion 
class,  means  that  rapid  expansion 
of  its  coverage  throughout  Hudson 
County  will  be  undertaken  imme¬ 
diately.  Mr.  Newhouse  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  He  said  there 
were  no  plans  to  purchase  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  in  the  area 
since  he  did  not  know  of  any 
that  are  for  sale. 

The  price  for  Albert  Dear’s  half 
of  the  stock  in  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  Association  was  arrived  at  in 
a  series  of  sealed  bids  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  private  auction  in  the 
First  National  Bank  here  on  Oct. 
16.  Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 
Stanton  had  authorized  the  auction 
when  he  upheld  Mr.  Newhouse’s 


petition  for  dissolution  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  because  of  an  impasse  on 
the  evenly-divided  Dear-Newhouse 
board  of  directors. 

Bidding  started  at  $5()0.(K)0  and 
went  up,  $10,000  at  a  time,  to 
$2,300,0()0  when  Mr.  Dear  quit. 
Among  Mr.  Dear’s  consultants 
was  Joseph  G.  Terry  of  Wolf  & 
Co.  and  a  wealthy  Jersey  City 
real  estate  operator  was  reported 
to  be  one  of  his  important 
backers. 

Profits  Accumulated 

Explaining  the  wide  difference 
in  valuation  of  the  half  interest 
acquired  in  1945  and  that  pur¬ 
chased  at  auction,  Mr.  Newhouse 
told  E  &  P  that  the  Journal’s  busi¬ 
ness  had  improved  consideraibly  in 
the  five  years  and  that  its  office 
building,  in  the  red  in  1945,  now 
was  valued  at  $500,000. 

Profits  of  the  company  have 
been  accumulating  during  the  liti¬ 
gation.  Mr,  Dear  presented  in 
court  an  affidavit  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  net  profit  for  1948,  after 
taxes,  was  $202,285,  derived  from 
gross  income  of  approximately 
$1,200,000. 

Mr.  Newhouse  held  the  1,050 
shares  of  Evening  Journal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  name  of  the  Post- 
Standard  Company  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
his  Staten  Island  Advance  com¬ 
pany.  The  Dear  stock  was  held  by 
Dear  Publication  and  Radio,  Inc. 

Editor’s  'Swan  Song’ 

Albert  Dear  wrote  his  “swan 
song”  as  editor  of  the  Journal  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  13,  mentioning  that 
the  paper  was  founded  in  1867 
and  the  Dear  family  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  it  almost  from  the 
beginning.  He  said  his  uncle, 
Walter,  received  “a  better  price 
than  Im  had  asked  from  me  and 
which  I  had  been  then  prepared 
to  pay." 


Mr.  Dear  said  he  had  declined 
an  offer  from  Mr.  Newhouse  to 
continue  as  editor  and  he  said  his 
only  plans  were  to  lease  a  news¬ 
paper  somewhere  else. 

Like  many  other  publishers,  Mr. 
Dear  wrote,  Mr.  Newhouse  has  a 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  his 
money;  a  problem  created  “by  the 
strange  tax  laws  which  we  have.” 
Every  time  Mr.  Newhouse  buys 
a  newspaper,  Mr.  Dear  remarked, 
he  .soon  has  more  money  piling  up 
which  he  has  to  put  into  another 
newspaper. 

■ 

Mrs.  Bratton  Dies; 
Faribault  Publisher 

Faribault,  Minn. — Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Bratton,  73,  publisher  of  the 
Faribault  Daily  News  which  she 
and  her  late  husband  founded  in 
1914,  died  in  her  sleep  Sept.  17. 

Mrs.  Bratton  became  active  in 
newspaper  work  in  1902,  her  hus¬ 
band  l^ing  an  executive  of  the 
James  M.  Cox  newspapers  in 
Ohio.  She  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Faribault  News  when 
Mr.  Bratton  died  in  1926,  but  .she 
later  relinquished  the  editorial 
duties. 

■ 

Labor  Reporting 
In  33  Cities  Reviewed 

Business  Week  (McGraw-Hill) 
for  Oct.  20  contains  a  roundup 
review  of  labor  reporting  in  33 
U.  S.  cities,  complied  by  Merlyn 
S.  Pitzele,  the  magazine’s  labor 
editor. 

In  the  majority  of  cities,  news¬ 
papers  do  not  maintain  full-time 
labor  beats.  The  report  lists  sev¬ 
eral  cities  where  Guild  members 
handle  labor  news  without  com¬ 
plaint  by  either  unions  or  manage¬ 
ment;  some  where  non-Guild  re¬ 
porters  are  accused  by  unions  of 
pro-management  “slanting.” 


L.  A.  Mirror,  3, 
Making  Gains; 
But  Still  In  Red 

Los  Angeles — The  Mirror  cele¬ 
brated  its  third  birthday  Oct.  1 B 
with  a  112-page  edition  and  the 
claim  that  in  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  it  is  now  fourth,  not  fifth, 
in  the  city. 

The  Times-Mirror  Co.  tabloid 
claimed  a  circulation  increase  of 
more  than  35,000  in  the  past  year 
and  reported  a  substantial  increase 
in  advertising  linage. 

Virgil  Pinkley.  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  circulation  during  the 
five  weeks  before  the  Mirror  went 
from  5c  to  7c  (while  others  went 
to  lOc)  averaged  219,611  on  a 
five-day  basis. 

The  Mirror  is  not  yet  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  black,  Mr.  Pinkley  said, 
but  barring  too  great  an  increase 
in  costs  it  should  start  to  show 
profits  before  long  if  the  upward 
trend  continues. 

“It  was  always  considered  good 
if  new  papers  showed  a  profit  in 
between  seven  and  nine  years,” 
Mr.  Pinkley  said.  “I  said  when 
we  started  the  Mirror  that  we 
could  do  it  in  five  years  and  I 
still  think  we  can  do  it.” 

■ 

400  Club  Women 
Get  Publicit-y  Advice 

Dayton,  O.  —  More  than  400 
women  attended  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald’s  second  annual  Press 
Conference  for  Clubwomen  re¬ 
cently. 

Marj  Heyduck,  editor  of  the 
women’s  section  of  the  paper, 
conducted  the  meeting.  A  book¬ 
let  “How  to  Prepare  Women’s 
News  for  the  Journal  Herald,” 
was  distributed. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

U.S.  Book  Stresses  Value 
Of  Local  Market  Media 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

The  vital  importance  of  news-  managers  of  newspapers  will  prob- 
paper  advertising  at  local  levels  ably  find  the  most  interesting  nug- 
to  both  American  and  foreign  gets  of  information,  and  perhaps 
manufacturers  trying  to  sell  their  a  sales  book  or  two  for  starting 
products  in  the  U.  S.  market  re-  the  novice  advertiser  off  on  the 
ceived  indirect  support  in  a  guide-  right  foot.  Under  this  section  is 
book  published  this  week  by  the  a  chapter  on  planning  the  ad  pro- 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  gram. 

Entitled  “Selling  the  United  Pointing  out  that  advertising 
States  Market,”  the  book  covers  a  and  other  promotion  are  only  a 
■broad  area  of  information  from  part  of  a  complete  marketing  plan, 
the  earliest  stages  of  designing  and  the  book  states  that  frequently  a 
developing  a  product  to  finding  firm  “must  advertise  extensively 
U.  S.  markets  for  it,  and  is  espe-  to  survive  in  a  market  as  competi- 
cially  designed  to  assist  the  newer  tive  as  the  U.  S.  market.  Firms 
and  smaller  manufacturer.  entering  the  market  for  the  first 

Among  other  things  the  book  time  should  consider  the  needs  for 
cautions  the  inexperienced  manu-  investing  extra  dollars  at  the  out- 
facturer  against  trying  to  sell  a  set  to  establish  their  product  or 
product  on  a  nationwide  basis  at  products.” 
once  because  of  the  huge  invest-  Introductory  Costs 

ments  in  stocks,  in  advertising,  introduction  to  the 

and  in  sales  promotion  required  consumer  market  can  reasonably 
on  a  national  scale.  expected  to  be  high,  the  book 

Small  Start  Urged  continues,  but  just  how  high  and 

Costs  are  minimized  and  dis-  how  long  these  extraordinary  costs 
tribution  and  other  problems  can  are  justified  are  matters  for  deter- 
be  worked  out  in  a  piecemeal  mination  of  each  case.  “On  one 
fashion  on  a  small  scale  in  test  product,”  the  book  claims,  “sell- 
areas,  the  book  notes,  and  adds  ing  for  $1,  it  may  be  well  worth- 
that  many  large  corporations  fol-  while  to  spend  $2  or  more  to  gain 
low  such  tactics  in  getting  a  new  a  single  new  customer;  on  another 
product  on  the  market.  $1  product,  it  may  be  unprofitable 

“When  distribution  of  a  prod-  to  spend  as  much  as  50c  to  gain 
uct  is  limited  to  one  or  several  acceptance  in  the  introductory  pe- 
local  markets,”  the  book  explains,  riod.” 

“local  advertising  in  newspapers.  Buried  among  the  15  case  stud- 
by  radio  and  television,  and  by  i€s  contained  in  the  book  is  one 
outdoor  factors,  is  highly  effec-  dealing  with  the  experience  of  a 
tive  ...  the  maximum  effective-  soap  company  with  newspaper  ad- 
ness  in  advertising  is  accomplished  vertising.  New  England  was  picked 
by  effective  coordination  of  both  as  a  test  area  with  the  larger  cities 
local  and  national  media.”  such  as  Boston,  Providence,  Hart- 

The  book  tells  the  novitiate  ford  and  Springfield  as  the  targets, 
where  to  obtain  information  about  Promotion  was  through  newspa- 
markets;  what  distribution  facili-  per  ads  which  included  a  coupon 
ties  are  available;  how  to  choose  worth  10c,  and  through  supple- 
the  distribution  methods  best  suit-  mental  radio  advertising  three 
ed  to  the  product;  and  how  to  de-  times  a  week  on  three  separate 
velop  a  good  product,  a  package  stations.  For  three  weeks,  the  ra- 
that  will  sell,  and  an  attractive  dio  advertising  offered  a  one-ounce 
name.  bottle  of  the  detergent  free  to 

Practical  Illustrations  those  who  wrote  for  it.  In  addi- 

By  using  practical  illustrations,  sampling  was  done  from 

the  book  suggests  how  products  door-to-door  with  one-ounce  bot- 
should  be  priced,  how  selling  literature.  Finally,  direct 

agents  are  located  and  selected,  used, 

and  how  ad  programs  are  planned  Dailies  Get  Results 

and  carried  out.  Between  the  cov-  ‘The  company,”  the  book  states, 
ers  of  this  144-page  guide  are  “believed  that  the  newspaper  ob- 
found  15  case  studies  to  help  the  tained  the  best  results.  For  exam- 
small  manufacturer,  16  maps,  pie.  in  one  of  the  better  depart- 
charts  and  illustrations  dealing  ment  stores  of  Boston,  where 
with  the  scope  and  geographic  lo-  newspaper  advertising  was  used, 
cation  of  the  U.  S.  Market  and  a  woman  demonstrating  the  prod- 
29  tables  of  marketing  data.  “Sell-  uct  was  selling  as  much  as  three 
ing  the  U.  S.  Market”  is  divided  gross  per  day.” 
into  three  principal  sections:  (1)  This  is  but  one  case  study  cited 
Markets  and  Market  Data;  (2)  in  which  local  newspaper  ads 
Distribution  Channels,  Facilities  played  a  key  role  in  the  develop- 
and  Services;  and  (3)  Developing  ment  of  a  new  product.  Others 
a  Marketing  Program.  contain  considerable  grist  for  the 

It  is  in  the  third  section  that  ad-  sales  pitch  mills  of  newspapers. 


NATIONAL  CIVIC  AWARD  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  is 
presented  to  John  Day  Jackson,  left,  publisher  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  for  “maintaining  a  free  press  truly  characteristic  of 
America.”  Kenneth  E.  Carroll,  center,  and  John  J.  Callahan,  right, 
of  the  Eagles,  made  the  presentation. 

BBB  Asks  Help  of  Media  Following  publication  of  an 

To  End  'Bait'  Advertising  amusement  page  ad  for  “His  Kind 
„  „  .  „  ,  .  of  Woman,  the  Dealer  was  de- 

Better  Business  Bureaus  this  ]uggj  letters  of  protest  from 
week  opened  a  campaign  to  com-  readers  complaining  that  Jane 
bat  the  evils  of  bait  advertising  Russell’s  well-known  attributes 
in  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  sewing  ^^^e  too  prominently  displayed 
machine  fields.  (illustration  measured  I'/z  inches 

Described  as  an  alluring  but  hjgi,) 
insincere”  offer  to  selling  some-  Re.uR.  -phe  paper  will  not  ac- 
advertising  is  regard-  without  censoring,  any  movie 

ed  by  the  BBBs  as  one  of  the  qj.  theatrical  ad  in  which  the  fe- 
most  insidious  practices  of  the  ^n^le  figure,  below  the  shoulders, 
day”  because  It  leads  to  de^ptive  pictured.  This  applies  to  ilius- 

selling  practices  which  destroy  trations  of  dancers  and  bathing 

public  confidence  and  diverts  busi-  t^eauties 

ness  from  responsible  retailers.  Emerling  said  ads  for  the 

Bait  offers  include  merchandise  j^qM  picture  “Texas  Carnival,” 
the  advertiser  does  not  intend  to  j^,  vvjiich  Miss  Russell  appeared  in 
sell;  the  kncKking  of  advertised  j^jo.  ran  for  three  days,  but  on 
merchandise  by  sales  people  for  fourth  day,  thereafter.  Miss 

the  purpose  of  switching  the  cus-  Russell’s  bustle  was  routed  out  up 
tomer  to  an  item  which  is  more  her  shoulder  line, 
advantageous  for  the  merchant  to  “Managers  of  Cleveland’s  the- 
sell;  placing  on  sale  a  liniited  have  protested  the  ruling, 

quantity  of  the  advertised  product,  ayai, »  Emerling 

insufficient  to  meet  reasonable  de-  “jhey  have  pointed  out 

mands;  placing  the  advertised  item  j^gt  every  ad  from  a  maior  mo- 
in  an  inaccessible  location  so  that  picture  company  is  subject  to 

the  customer  is  inconvenienced  in  earlier  censorship  by  the  Motion 
attempting  to  inspect  it.  Picture  Association  and  members 

Five-Point  Program  of  MPA  causing  an  unapproved 

BBB’s  plan  will:  (1)  ask  the  co-  ad  to  be  published  are  subject  to 
operation  of  local  media  in  refus-  a  stiff  fine.” 
ing  to  accept  “bait”  copy;  (2)  ex¬ 
pose  those  advertisers  who  habit-  N.  Y.  News  Apologizes 
ually  practice  it;  (3)  inform  the  pgp  193  Ads  Omitted 
public  what  “bait”  advertising  york  News  this  week 

practices  are  so  they  will  recognize  used  paid  space  in  other  newspa- 
them  and  avoid  being  victimized;  'apologize  “to  the  103  ad- 

(4)  encourage  the  public  to  vvrite  vertisers  whose  display  copy  had 
their  newspapers  and  radio  stations  ordered  and  was  all  set  to 

which  continue  to  accept  bait  Thursday  (Oct.  11)  in  the 

copy;  and  (. )  gam  the  coo^ra-  Daily  News,  but  which  did  not  ap- 
tion  of  interested  trade  and  busi-  ^^e  paper  that  day.” 

ness  groups  to  condemn  baiting  j^e  ad  thanked  the  103  adver- 
and  assist  in  exposing  and  elim-  whose  copy  was  crowded 

mating  such  practices.  congratulated  the  208  adver- 

n  1  n  j  risers  whose  copy  did  run  as  sched- 

Russell  s  Bustle  Routed  uled;  and  stressed  that  the  latter 

From  Motion  Picture  Ads  ads  ran  up  a  total  of  153,823  lines. 

Ernest  Emerling,  admanager  A  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad 
of  Loew’s  Theatres,  New  York  noted  that  of  the  103  ads  omitted. 
City,  tells  of  an  experience  with  15  were  full  page  and  88  less  than 
a  Loew’s  ad  inserted  in  the  Cleve-  page  ads  for  a  total  of  69,200 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer.  lines  of  display  copy. 
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Perhaps.  But  you  can  be  sure  in  Cleveland 

and  Northeastern  Ohio!  For 

cars  will  sell  where  cars  have  sold  before. 


Greater  Cleveland  (Cuyahoga  County) 
and  the  adjacent  29*county  area 
have  established  an  enviable  record  in 
new  passenger  car  sales... a  per 
capita  record  far  above  the  national  average. 

And  you  reach  this  rich  new  car 

territory  through  the  advertising  columns  of 

the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer... long 

among  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country 

in  automotive  lineage... Sell  your  cars 

where  cars  have  sold— 194,405  in  the  year  1950. 


M^arketiug  Tiata 

for  Advertisers 

The  Plain  Dealer's  Mar¬ 
ket  Survey  Department  can 
assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage 
with  current  market  data 
for  Cleveland.  Write  for 
information. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  ^'oodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Publisher  Is  Critical 
Of  Premium  Ad  Rates 


By  R.  W.  RHODES 

Vicepresident,  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  Publishing  Co. 


We  are  in  a  position  many 
manufacturers  would  dearly  love. 
We  have  a  market  for  a  product 
which  people  need  and  want  .  .  . 
as  is  being  proven  year  after  year 
with  increased  circulations  and 
readership  and  greater  advertising 
volume. 

Despite  the  increased  volume  of 
business  which  we  have  enjoyed  in 
recent  years  it  seems  that  costs 
have  run  a  faster  pace.  ...  I  won¬ 
der  why? 

I  wonder  if  we  believe  in  our 
product  as  we  should?  As  we  say 
we  do.  .  .  I  wonder  if  we  have 
been  somewhat  prone  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance? 

I  wonder  if  we  have  more  often 
than  not  beamed  on  increased  lin¬ 
age  figures,  failing  to  analyze  them 
for  the  dollars  they  have  put  in 
the  till  to  help  pay  for  the  news¬ 
print,  the  ink,  the  press  and  com- 


(Part  of  a  talk  before  the  PNPA 
annual  convention  at  Harrisburg, 
Oct.  5.) 


posing  time  required  to  produce 
them. 

I  wonder  if  the  major  trend,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  force  us  to  charge  a  fair  .  .  . 
an  equitable  rate,  for  a  product 
which  justifies  a  better  rate. 

If  the  present  economic  trend 
continues,  I  think  advertising 
rates  are  going  up,  almost  without 
exception  within  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  and  that  the  day  when  circu¬ 
lation  rates  increase  is  just  around 
the  corner  or  should  be. 

An  advertising  rate  survey  and 
study  was  conducted  this  year.  If 
you  have  studied  this  report,  and 
it  certainly  is  well  worth  study, 
perhaps  you  will  have  noted  that 


THE  AKRON  STORY 


.  .  .  more  than  a  half  million 
huyers  who  live,  work  and  huy 
in  the  rich  Akron,  O.,  Market. 


.  .  .  over  800  Million  Dollars  in 


Net  Effective  Buying  Income 
.  .  .  and  it’s  being  spent,  too! 
For  Akron  is  first  in  the  nation 
in  retail  sales  on  Sales  Manage- 
menPs  **High-Spot  Cities^’  list 
for  August,  September  and 


98  out  of  108  papers  reporting  had 
adjusted  rates  within  the  past  two 
years. 

Perhaps,  you  also  noted  that  the 
minimum  contract  rate  per  inch  in 
the  circulation  group  of  10  to  15 
thousand  varied  from  35c  per  inch 
to  91c  per  inch. 

Something  must  be  wrong. 
There  just  isn’t  that  much  differ¬ 
ence!  in  markets.  In  the  circula¬ 
tion  group  of  15  to  25  thousand 
the  (minimum  contract  rate  was 
54c  per  inch,  the  highest  $1.33  per 
inch.  .  .  .  Why? 

You  may  also  have  noted  that 
there  is  as  much  as  30  to  40% 
spread  between  national  and  local 
contract  rates  .  .  .  again  I  ask 
why?  Is  the  advertising  of  the 
Super-Market  or  the  appliance 
dealer — ^who  pays  the  local  rate — 
worth  less  than  the  advertising  of 
the  cigaret  manufacturer?  Does 
one  have  greater  need  for  your 
medium  than  the  other?  Each  is 
selling  national  brand  products. 

Have  we  adjusted  rates  on  the 
basis  of  “That’s  What  the  Traffic 
Will  Bear”?  Our  rates  must  be 
modernized. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of 
us  have  kidded  ourselves  out  of 
many  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  because  we  have  thought 
that  we  could  get  a  much  higher 
rate  for  national  than  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  ,  .  .  The  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  co-op  linage, 
at  lower  local  rates  incidentally, 
surely  indicates  that  those  at  the 
national  level  know  what  they  are 
paying  for  space  and  are  certain¬ 
ly  smart  enough  to  make  the  best 
buy.  .  .  .  You  can’t  blame  them 
for  that.  We’d  do  the  same  thing. 
It  seems  to  me,  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  a  differential  between  your 
national  rate  and  your  open  local 
rate,  or  for  that  matter  any 
premium  rate. 

Gentlemen,  I  resent  the  not  in¬ 
frequent  implications,  such  as  the 
recent  article  in  Fortune,  that 
American  newspapers  are  becom¬ 
ing  decadent,  soft  and  ill-managed. 
I  resent  the  do-gooders,  the  im¬ 
practical  economic  planners  in 
government  expounding  on,  and 
attempting  to  sabotage,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  which  we  are  a 
:  most  vital  part. 


We  have  a  job  to  do  .  .  .  and 
an  important  job.  We  must  be 
strong  and  aggressive,  saleswise 
and  financially.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  consider  what  would 
happen  to  our  way  of  life  ...  if 
newspapers  went  out  of  business? 


10L521  Lines 


Of  Advertising 
In  Food  Event 


Jackson,  Miss. — Mack  Smythe, 
advertising  director,  reports  that 
the  Jackson  Daily  News,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  annual  Cooking 
School  and  Fall  Food  Festival, 
published  101,521  lines  of  food 
and  home  appliance  advertising. 

On  Oct.  1,  in  announcing  the 
event,  which  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Jitney  Jungle  Food  Stores  of 
Jackson,  the  Daily  News  published 
a  40-page  (standard  size)  section 
that  carried  53,508  lines  of  gro¬ 
cery  advertising.  In  addition,  the 
section  contained  18,802  lines  of 
advertising  placed  by  retailers  of 
home  appliances  and  furnishings. 

During  the  three  days  of  the 
Cooking  School  in  City  Audi¬ 
torium,  the  Daily  News  published 
an  additional  10,290  lines  of  gro¬ 
cery  advertising  and  9,807  lines  of 
appliance  and  home  furnishings 
advertising. 

To  wind  up  promotional  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  event,  the  Jitney  Jun¬ 
gle  Stores,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  pub¬ 
lished  a  6-full-column  ad  thanking 
the  homemakers  of  Jackson. 

Attendance  at  the  Caking 
School  was  approxinvately  12,000. 
There  were  three  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  and  one  night  “perform¬ 
ance,”  billed  as  “Men’s  Night," 
when  Kitchen  Kings  of  Jackson 
were  given  a  free  hand  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  culinary  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Prizes  worth  nearly  $7,500 
were  awarded  during  the  school. 

David  (“Rusty”)  Lipscomb,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  in  charge  of  the 
40-page  section  and  its  follow-up. 

Jimmie  Ward,  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  and  cameraman,  was  given 
a  full-time  two  weeks’  assignment 
to  prepare  stories  and  pictures  for 
the  section. 


. . .  Akron  has  ONLY  ONE  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper — the 
Beacon  Journal-reaching  and 
selling  all  the  buyers  in  this 
rich  market  every  day! 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 


CONSULTIN6  ENGINEERS 


Telling  your  sales 
story  in  the  Beacon 
Journal  is  selling  il 
to  Akron  Buyers! 


Since  1893 


LayeiiH.  Dstignt,  Spsclfieations  and  Enginoaring  Suparvisioa 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


AKRON  BEACON  JOLRNAL 


Structural,  Machanical  and  Elactrical  Enginaaring 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
Represented  Notionolly  by  Story,  Brooks  Cr  Finley 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Mots. 
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VAST  PHILADELPHIA,  THE  NATION’S  3rd  MARKET,  IS  STILL 


PARK  DRIVE  MANOR  IS  TYPICAL  OF  PHILADELPHIA’S 
MANY  NEW  MULTIPLE-UNIT  DWELLINGS 

Over  500  families  rushed  to  move  in  here.  And,  all  over 
the  Philadelphia  area,  new  homes  for  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation  are  in  great  demand.  In  the  past  eighteen  months 
alone,  a  total  of  over  2600  large,  multiple-unit  apartment 
projects  and  13,000  homes  were  started! 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED 
SINCE  1936 

In  the  past  15  years.  The  Inquirer’s  total  advertising 
linage  has  risen  steadily,  phenomenally  .  .  .  from 
14,640,078  lines  to  an  impressive  36,019,931  lines.  Day 
by  day,  year  by  year.  The  Inquirer  grows  right  along 
with  the  area  it  serves. 


/  NIou  In  its 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
m  Philadelphia  !ji 


M^hiladelphia  Prefer*  The  inquirer 


Excluav»  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-S232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives :  FITZPATRICK 
&  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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Trend  to  Local 
Features  Told 
By  Food  Editors 

Chicago — A  trend  to  more  local 
color,  recipes  and  pictures  of  local 
people  on  the  food  pages  of  daily 
newspapers  was  emphasized  in  a 
“shop  talk”  session  at  the  ninth 
annual  Food  Editors’  Conference 
here  last  week.  (F&P.  Oct.  13. 
page  9). 

Elizabeth  Hedgecock,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  stressed  the  “local  angle” 
during  a  panel  discussion  con¬ 
ducted  by  Madeline  Holland,  Chi- 
cMi'o  Tribune. 

Readers  liileresled 

“Once  these  local  recipes  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  paper,”  said  Miss 
Hedgecock,  “they  create  a  lot  more 
interest  than  some  of  the  other 
material  we  use.”  The  problem, 
she  added,  is  to  get  sufficient  local 
material  on  a  continuing  basis. 

She  suggested  that  other  members 
of  the  news  staff  should  be  asked 
to  turn  in  names  of  good  cooks 
and  those  who  have  favorite 
recipes  worth  publishing. 

Barbara  Holmes.  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  told  of  that 
paper’s  popular  daily  feature  of  a 
few  years  ago:  “Favorite  Recipes 
of  Famous  People.”  The  series 
began  with  the  favorite  recipe  of 
Mrs.  Truman,  she  said,  and  was 
continued  for  a  year.  Names  were 
chosen  from  the  Social  Register, 
she  explained.  The  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  was  getting  pictures  of  the 
people  to  be  featured.  “We  found 
the  men  to  be  the  most  difficult,” 
she  said.  “The  series  created  a  lot 
of  reader  interest,  although  it  was 
often  a  headache  to  handle.” 

Sam  Kahn,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Commercial  Appeal,  Sunday,  fea¬ 
ture  and  food  editor,  said  the 
Commercial  Appeal  has  a  policy 
of  using  a  dominant  local  picture 
on  the  first  page  of  its  food  sec¬ 
tion.  The  paper  gets  its  leads 
from  names  of  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  various  social  groups,  he 
explained,  adding:  “Our  problem 
is  that  most  of  the  women  want 
to  get  their  children  in  the  act, 
too.” 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin  has  a  local  feature,  “Just 
My  Dish,”  which  deals  with  the 
favorite  recipe  of  club  and  civic 
leaders,  including  men  and  women. 

Visiting  actors  and  actresses  are 
included  in  this  category.  The 
Dayton  (O.)  News  has  a  similar 

feature  entitled  “The  Easy  Way.”  _ _  ...  _  _  _ _ _  .  . . 

The  f^ure  has  been  expanded  to  discussion,  with  some  saying  they  ported  they  often  turn  food  com- 


The 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

I  SSUS 

\  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Bscous*  WESTERN  N.  Y. 

IS  SOLD  ON  THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 

BUFFALO'S  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 

and  the  largest  in  the  state  ut- 
Courier-Elxpress.  290,348  copies 
side  of  N,  Y.  City — is  the  Sunday 
(.4BC  Audit  9/30/50)  blanket 
W  estern  New  York’s  huge  eight- 
county  market  of  400,000  fam¬ 
ilies. 

ROP  COLOR 

for  greater  impact  is  offered  by 
the  Courier-Express.  One  color 
plus  black — when  available — on 
Sundays;  one,  two  or  three  colors 
plus  black,  on  weekdays  for  your 
most  powerful  selling  force  di¬ 
rectly  aimed  at  those  Western 
New  Y'ork  families  with.The  most 
money  to  spend.  \ 


Harriett  Thomas  (center),  Hawaiian  visitor,  representing  Honoluli 
Star-Bulletin  and  Hilo  Tribune-Herald,  at  food  editors  meeting,  wHk 
two  mid- westerners,  Kay  Savage  (left)  Detroit  Free  Press  and  l.illiu 
Martin,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


BUFFALO  y 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Watlern  New  York's  Only  Morning 

/  and  Sundoy  Nowsgoper 

WEPRESENTAT/VES: 

SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


“New  York”  style  vs.  “tray  park  cutup”  chicken  demonstrated  to  foot 
editors.  Left  to  right:  Larry  Moore,  manager  of  Kroger  sales  plaa- 
ning;  Dick  Johns,  special  promotions  department;  Frances  L.  Fieli 

Sarah  Ellen  Merritt,  Miami  Dailj 


<?t/Ao-ctms 


New  Orleans 

News;  Majorie  Elwood,  Toronto  Star  Weekly;  and  .Mary  .Vlargartt 
Jones,  Akron  Beacon-Journal. 


ROCK  ISLAND  •  MOLINE 
’  EAST  MOLINE  •  DAVENrOIT.  ' 

•  wlROt  (oahioeliee  el  ^  (M«s 
^  ifetei  -ee  Ae  EUftlfdR*)  *l»#r 


The  four  Quad-Cities  are  as 
cohesive  as  a  strong  backfield. 
These  cities,  each  a  vigorous 
individual  unit;  together  com¬ 
prise  a  potent  combination  that 
puts  the  Quad-Cities  in  big- 
time  company.  234,256  Quad- 
Citians  live  here  similarly  to 
people  in  the  boroughs  oi  New 
York  City.  The  Argus  and  The 
Dispatch  cover  3  of  the  4  Quad- 
Cities. 

.aS£L» 


MQIINE 

S^ROCK  ISIAND 
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MORE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING.  National  food  advertisers 
consistently  place  more  lineage  in  The  Star  (1,747,889 
lines  in  1950)  than  in  any  other  Washington,  D.  C.  paper. 
It’s  logical  to  pick  the  paper  with  the  support  of  .  .  . 


MORE  LOCAL  RETAIL  ADVERTISING.  Menu-planning  Washing¬ 
ton  women  find  more  food  store  advertising  (1,530,047 
lines  in  1950)  in  The  Star  than  in  any  other  local 
paper — more  ichere-to-buy-it  advertising. 


No  Matter  How  You  Look  at  it... 

No.  1  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Re  pretented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420 
LexinKton  Ave.,  NYC  17 ;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower,  ChicaKO  11.  Member;  Bureau  of  AdvertisinK, 
ANPA  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM  AND  WMAL-TV 

Editor  &  publisher  for  October  lU,  1951 
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Yearly  for  seventeen  years,  New  York  couples  If  any  large  portion  of  the  available  18,000 
who  shake  a  mean  foot  have  slugged  it  out  in  IIMB  seats  remained  unsold.  Madison  Square 
competition  in  local  dance  halls.  The  survivors  Garden  might  become  the  favorite  charity  of 
square  off  at  the  Harvest  Moon  Ball,  a  large  the  News  Welfare  Association— a  contingency 
and  gaudy  event  which  fills  Madison  Square  too  horrible  to  eontemplate.  So  there  was  some 
Garden  to  its  eyebeams  with  the  dance  lovers  question  of  changing  the  date  of  the  Ball, 
and  people  who  just  come.  The  winners  get  Not  so,  said  Bill  Fritzinger.  The  show  must 
gold  medals,  gift  certificates,  a  paid  engagement  go  on,  or  words  to  that  effect.  As  Fritz  has 
in  show  business,  and  clippings  to  show  their  promoted  such  events  since  The  News  was  a 
grandchildren.  The  News  Welfare  Association  “gumchewers’  sheetlet”  {Time,  ante  1930),  the 
spends  the  proceeds  in  good  works.  date  stood.  And  the  Madison  Square  Garden 

Madison  Square  Garden  was  signed  up  for  announced  tickets  would  go  on  sale  promptly  at 
the  HMB  on  September  12 . .  .the  same  evening  high  noon  Sunday,  August  26. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Turpin  were  scheduled  to 

assault  each  other  in  the  presence  of  60,000  About  3  pm  Saturday,  August  25,  two 
inflamed  sports  lovers  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  And  members  of  the  Manhattan  Traflic 
TV,  the  air  conditioned  movies  and  saloons.  Squad  noticed  an  unseemly 
churches,  and  young  love  would  operate  as  usual,  assembly  on  Eighth  Avenue 
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in  front  of  the  Garden.  People  kept  popping  out 
of  cars  with  camp  chairs,  blankets,  lunch  boxes, 
and  set  up  housekeeping  on  the  sidewalk. 

Accustomed  to  visiting  firemen,  the  MTS  men 
courteously  advised  the  misplaced  picnic  party 
to  break  it  up,  and  leave  peaceably.  And  learned 
that  the  sidewalk  squatters  were  only  waiting 
for  Harvest  Moon  Ball  tickets  to  go  on  sale! 

While  the  MTS  considered  calling  the  wagon, 
the  crowd  kept  growing.  The  officers  gave  up, 
and  started  keeping  order.  By  noon  Sunday,  a 
line  of  1,700  four  abreast,  ran  down  Fiftieth 
Street  and  around  on  Ninth  Avenue, 
b  The  Garden  ticket  windows  opened  at  noon, 
with  HMB  ducats  priced  at  $.1.2.5.  2.00, 
^  1.00.  Limit  four  to  each 

customer,  to  discourage  any  scalpers 
I  ...Working  at  top  speed  in  shirtsleeves,  the 
I  box  office  was  clean  at  2 :08  pm  —  fastest 
T  sellout  in  the  Garden’s  history. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  fast  sellout  was 
that  the  garden  had  only  7,500  seats.  The  wily 
Fritzinger  had  sold  11,000  by  mail  beforehand 
...  in  fact,  had  orders  for  8,000  tickets  by 


March  30— a  good  five  months  before  the  event !  I 
(And  already  had  on  hand  more  than  1.000* 
orders,  totalling  5,000  seats  for  the  1952  HMB!) 

So  Robinson  and  Turpin  notwithstanding, 
the  HMB  was  packed  to  the  eyebeams  again... 
Attendance  18,151.  Gross  receipts  $35,955.11. 

It  IS  NO  secret  that  The  News  reaches  lots  of 
dance  fans,  as  Arthur  Murray  found  out  in 
1922 . . .  same  year  Gimbels  and  Lever  Brothers 
learned  this  paper  had  a  lot  of  customers,  too! 

For  anybody  with  anything  worthwhile  to 
sell.  The  News  delivers  the  largest  customer 
audience  —  because  it  has  the  largest  audience 
to  deliver... more  than  twice  the  circulation  of 
any  other  New  York  newspaper  daily  or  Sunday. 

it  is  a  .great  advertising  medium  because  it 
is  one  of  the  l)est  read  newspapers,  and  has  had 
the  confidence  of  its  readers  for  thirty  years. 

But  we  know  of  no  other  medium  which  can 
sell  something  a  year  before  it  is  ready  to  sell! 
The  News  is  not  only  sales  insurance  for  today, 
but  a  selling  franchise  for  tomorrow!  ...Call 
MU  2-1234,  and  ask  for  the  Advertising  Dept. 


New  York  News  asssi 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  jlP  4|fE,  SIIP^Y  I 


Buffalo  News 
Raps  Court  for 
GamblingLenity 


Buffalo — ^There  was  a  lifting  court  dealt  a  denwralizing  blow 
of  eye-brows  in  legal  circles  recent-  local  law  enforcement  efforts, 
ly  when  a  Buffalo  Evening  News  suggested  that  someone  should 
editorial  criticized  the  Appellate  the  judges  a  copy  of  the  Ke- 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  f^^^er  Committees  crime  report. 
Supreme  Court  for  reducing  sen-  which  stressed  the  responsibility  of 
fences  of  5  pin-ball  distributors,  local  officials  to  stamp  out  organ- 

The  pin-ball  distributors  were  crime, 
brought  into  court  as  a  result  of  a  “The  Appellate  Division,  remote 
grand  jury  investigation  of  gam-  from  the  scene,  has  rebuked  the 
bling  and  related  municipal  graft  justice  on  the  spot  by  capriciously 
and  corruption  resulting  from  scaling  down  the  penalty  for  these 
News’  revelations.  five  defendants,”  said  the  News. 

Each  had  pleaded  guilty  to  traf-  “In  substance,  the  reviewing  jus- 
ficking  in  gambling  devices.  A  Su-  tices  seem  to  have  interposed  their 
preme  Court  justice  fined  them  judgment  that  a  mere  wrist-slap- 
$500  each  and  sentenced  them  ad-  ping  is  ample  punishment  for 
ditionally  to  four  months  in  jail,  gamblers.” 


Present  recently  at  the  meeting  of  the  Export  Advertising  Associatioa 
in  New  York  were,  from  the  left,  William  Honneus,  past  president  of 
the  association  and  advertising  director  of  Time  International;  Raul 
Capurro,  president  of  the  advertising  agency,  Capurro  Y  Cia,  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay;  and  Mario  Garcia  Pena,  president  of  Propaganda 
Epoca,  Bogota,  Colombia,  an  advertising  agency. 


patches  approximately  twice  that 
assessed  against  commercial  and 
social  messages  filed  for  transmu- 
sion  over  Western  Union  facilities. 

“Moreover,  the  Congressional 
Tax  Bill  Conferees  have  just  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate's  version  of  a 
reduction  of  the  Excise  Tax  on 
telegrams  from  25%  to  15%.  The 

. . . .w«ii  I*’'*  Congressional  action 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  completely  nullifies  the  Sept.  1 
warned  the  Federal  Communica-  yicrease  on  non-press  messages  as 
tions  Commission  this  week.  over-all  cost  to  the  user 

Brig.-Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  concerned;  in  fact,  full  rate  mes- 
vicepresident  and  general  man-  *^8cs  in  all  but  the  first  two  tele- 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times  and  ^  reduction 

chairman  of  the  Press  Communi-  rates  in  effect  prior  to 

cations  Committee  of  the  ANPA,  ^Pl-  There  will  be  no  change 
sent  the  following  letter  to  T.  J.  for  a  15-word  fuU  rate 

Slowie.  secretary  of  the  FCC:  message  in  the  second  telegraph 

“This  letter  acknowledges  re-  ^one  and  only  a  one  penny  in- 
ceipt  of  yours  dated  September  crease  on  full  rate  messages  in 
19  voicing  the  Commission’s  opin-  telegraph  zone.  Thus, 

ion  that  the  calculated  17.1%  after  the  new  tax  law  becomes  ef- 
over-all  increase  for  press  copy  ^cctive,  the  Sept.  1  increase  will  be 
filed  for  transmission  over  Western  fiorne  entirely  by  the  press  and  the 
Union  facilities,  effective  Sept.  1,  United  States  Government,  the 
1951.  is  not  unreasonable.  a"  estimated  annual  rev- 

“The  Press  Communications  enue  loss  of  $14,000,000.  Press 
Committee  of  the  American  News-  messages,  because  of  their  public 
paper  Publishers  Association  has  nature,  have  always  been  tax  ex- 


ANPA  Warns 
FCC  Against 
WU  Increase 


"We’re  flooded  with  orders  sinre  rovering  all 
Iowa  through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,” 

Climb  aboard,  mate  .  .  .  the  sales  are  fine  in  Iowa. 

You  can  cover  this  whole  prize  state — the  world’s  richest 
farm  market  ant/  an  urban  market  bigger  than  cities  like 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Boston— simply  and  surely 
through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  Total  state 
spending:  a  plump  3Vi  billion  yearly! 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  delivers  better  statewide 
coverage  than  most  papers  do  in  a  city.  Think  of  this!  In  79 
of  Iowa’s  99  counties,  coverage  is  50%  to  saturation;  in  12 
counties  more  it’s  40%  to  49%.  Nowhere  is  it  less  than  21%. 

So  cast  off  .  .  .  there’s  smooth  selling  ahead  via  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register.  Milline  rate:  $1.76. 

TRe  Des  Moines  Register  andTribune 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1951:  Daily  374,303— Sunday,  540,836 


ffievD  PlanU — Modernization* — Extenziona 
— Design  Specialties  of  Lockwood  Greene — 

A  Century  of  Industrial  Plant  Design  Experience 
More  than  30  Years  on  Newspaper  Plants 

Layouts  Planned  for 
Efficient  Production 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  Inc. 

Arehit€ett-Engin€tr$ 

10  RocktfellM-  Plu*.  N.  Y.  M 
40  Central  St.,  Baslen  0 
Montiemery  Bldi.,  Spartintan 


Recent  Completions 
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The  Patriot  •  The  Evening  News 


Sunday  Patriot-News 


National  Rcp-t-sentatives  KELLY  SMITH  CO 


Fourteen  newspaper  editors  and  i  /  1  #  I 

publishers  have  accepted  invita-  ^  ^  f  A  | 

to  serve  on  the  Pulitzer  \ 

wilt  ■ipjiSA  '  \  V 

screen  for  the  1952  ^  .  \  v  ^ 

Carl  Ackerman,  secretary  of 

on  Pulitzer 
the  Graduate 
School  of  at  Columbia 

University,  said  the  will 

consid-  H|B|^^^^ShI 

Board  ^ 

the  body  empowered  to  ~  ^ 

recommendations  to  the  ^^HnH 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University.  ^ 

Those  have  Dean 

Ackerman’s  invitation  are: 

W.  O.  Dapping,  Auhurn  (N.  neW  OFFICERS  of  San  Francisco  chapter,  AANR.  Left  to  right, 
Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser,  and  Fred  standing:  James  S.  Wingate  (Jann  &  Kelley),  secretary;  Robert  Kinsley 
W.  Stein,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  (S-F&W)  vicepresident;  Buell  Brooks  (Scripps-Howard),  treasurer; 

Press,  who  will  screen  entries  for  seated:  Louis  J.  Rubin  (G,  N&R),  president;  and  Joseph  W.  Chamber- 
“disinterested  and  meritorious  pub-  lin,  outgoing  president  and  national  director. 

lie  service”;  Buren  H.  McCormick,  - . 

Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Walter  W.  C.  Stouffer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  McridGn  PlCHlt  Altcrod 
J.  Pfister,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  World  News,  and  F.  W.  Brinker- 
on  local  reporting;  Richard  W.  hoff,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight, 

Clarke,  New  York  Daily  News,  on  editorial  writing;  Samuel  L. 
and  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  St.  Peters-  Latimer,  Jr.,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  on  national  State,  and  Henry  Beetle  Hough, 
reporting.  Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgartown, 

Also  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Little  Mass.,  on  cartoons;  and  H.  D. 

Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  Miles  Paulson,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 

H.  Wolff,  Greensboro  (S.  C.)  and  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford 
Record,  on  international  reporting;  (Conn.)  Times,  on  photography. 


promotion  of  “Modern  Minute 
Women.”  Previously,  only  150  to 
200  pints  were  donated  monthly. 

The  campaign  is  conducted 
through  the  women’s  department 
of  the  newspaper  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ed  Kennedy,  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Agnes  Ostrom,  club  edi¬ 
tor.  They  have  appealed  to  the 
25,000  club  women  in  the  Hoosier 
capital  for  blood  pledges.  A  com¬ 
petitive  system  has  been  set  up 
and  the  clubs  in  each  battalion,  di¬ 
visions  according  to  size  of  mem¬ 
bership,  to  attain  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  donations  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  scroll  awards.  All  par¬ 
ticipating  groups  will  receive  some 
erty  to  relieve  current  cramped  sort  of  recognition,  and  contest 
facilities  housing  the  Record,  standings  are  published  each  Sun¬ 
morning,  and  Journal,  afternoon,  day  in  the  Times, 
and  to  include  storage  for  news-  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Ostrom, 
print.  in  addition  to  handling  all  sched- 

The  improvement  includes  a  ules.  attend  club  meetings  and 
new  two-story  addition  and  base-  civic  programs  during  the  day  and 
ment.  in  the  evenings  to  make  speeches. 


Hmrjf 
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EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  OF  $19lf 
PER  CAPITA  SALES  OF  $1679* 

QUAimr  OF  MARKET  RATING  148* 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  116,755** 
SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  73,450** 


19S1  Sales  Managements  Survey  of'Buying  Power  ** Outside  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
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JOURNEY'S  END— C/iffs  Victory  passes  through  Chicago  River  on  final  leg  of  journey  from  Baltimore  to  Great  Lakes. 


TIGHT  SQUEEZE 


Former  Ocean  Vessel  Travels  Inland  Waters 
on  Way  to  New  Career  on  Great  Lakes 


LOW  BRIDGE!— With  only  inches  to  spare, 
the  Cliffs  Victory  squeezes  under  bridge. 
The  ship  made  the  voyage  with  funnel, 
masts,  and  upper  part  of  superstructure 
dismounted  because  of  the  tight  clearances 
encountered  on  Illinois  Waterway. 


BUOYANCY  CONTROL-The  Cliffs  Victory 
at  Bethlehem’s  Baltimore  Yard.  Large  pon¬ 
toons  or  “blisters”  welded  to  the  hull  near 
the  stem  provided  a  way  to  vary  the  ship’s 
draft  while  going  through  inland  water¬ 
way.  Pumping  water  into  pontoons  made 
the  ship  ride  deeper,  so  as  to  clear  low 
bridges.  Pumping  water  out  lightened  the 
ship,  decreasing  draft  for  shallow  stretches. 


The  Lake  ore  carrier  Cliffs  Victory, 
now  carrying  iron  ore  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district  to  lower  Lake  ports, 
was  built  as  a  Victory  ship  during  the 
war.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
vessel  had  served  as  an  ocean  cargo 
carrier. 

Recently  she  was  rebuilt  into  an  ore 
ship,  at  Bethlehem’s  Baltimore  Ship¬ 
yard.  As  part  of  the  conversion,  the 
hull  was  lengthened  from  455  to  620 
feet,  increasing  the  vessel’s  capacity 
from  8,000  to  12,000  tons. 

On  completion  of  this  work  the 
Cliffs  Victory  was  towed  on  the  long 
journey  from  Baltimore  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois  Water¬ 
way.  The  latter  part  of  this  route  was 


a  tricky  obstacle  course  for  so  large  a 
vessel.  It  involved  nine  locks,  some  of 
them  barely  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  so  long  a  ship;  122  bridges,  77 
aerial  crossings,  numerous  shallow 
stretches  and  some  very  sharp  bends. 

I  he  Cliffs  Victory  inched  and  ma¬ 
neuvered  her  way,  completing  her 
historic  journey  at  Chicago.  She  was 
the  first  vessel  of  anything  like  this 
size  ever  to  negotiate  this  inland  route 
—  a  feat  of  navigation  for  which  Beth¬ 
lehem  received  valuable  help  from  the 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Steamship  Co.  and 
the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  Corps.  On 
her  trial  trip  the  Cliffs  Victory  reached 
a  speed  of  over  20  miles  per  hour, 
making  her  undisputed  Speed  Queen 
of  the  Lakes  ore  fleet. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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BOO  Publicity 
People  Attend 
Gannett  Class 


advised:  “Don’t  come  in  with  pub¬ 
licity — come  in  with  stories.” 

The  forum  ended  with  a  tour 
of  the  papers’  combined  mechan¬ 
ical  plant  and%heir  separate  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  layouts. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — Six-hundred 
publicity  representatives  of  church 
and  fraternal  groups  this  week 
crowded  into  a  series  of  forums  on 
newspaper  procedure  and  routine 
sponsored  by  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  ‘  for  better  understanding 
and  more  worth  while  news.” 


Dailies  Sponsor 
Holiday  Concert 


In  three  sessions,  the  group 
heard  five  editors  from  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union  tell  about  newspaper  proce¬ 
dure  and  problems.  Judging  from 
some  of  the  questions  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  it  was  the  first  time  such 
matters  had  been  explained  to  the 
publicity  men  and  women. 

Paul  Miller,  vicepresident  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  greeted  the 
audience  and  pointed  out  there 
is  no  overall  policy  governing  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Gannett  group:  The 
only  requisites  are  that  they  must 
be  “clean,  community-minded,  pa¬ 
triotic  and  fair.” 


Other  speakers  were  George  R. 
Shoals  and  A.  Vern  Croop,  man¬ 
aging  editors,  and  Wilbur  G.  Lewis 
and  Howard  Hosmer,  city  editors. 
They  emphasized  that  play  of  a 
story  must  be  left  up  to  the  edi¬ 
tors. 

Content  requirements  were 
wrapped  up  by  Mr.  Lewis,  who 


Providence,  R.  I. — A  Columbus 
Day  concert  presented  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra  under  co-sponsorship  of 
the  Providence  Journal  Co.  and 
Local  198,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  was  hailed  as  the 
first  example  of  labor-management 
co-operation  in  arranging  a  con¬ 
cert  made  possible  by  the  support 
of  the  music  performance  trust 
fund  of  the  recording  industry. 

Orchestra  members  were  paid 
for  the  holiday  concert  from  the 
trust  fund,  Francis  Cappalli,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  198,  told  the  1,700 
persons  who  attended.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  paid  rental  of  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium  in 
which  the  program  was  presented 
and  also  met  incidental  expenses. 

Sevellon  Brown,  3d,  associate 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  co-operative  ven¬ 
ture  could  be  made  an  annual 
event.  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  represented  the 
Journal  Company  in  arranging  the 
concert. 


s  «•/ 


m 


All  over  this  fair  land,  there  ore  Johns  and 
Charlies  who  simply  cannot  absorb  nutriment, 
unless  their  favorite  newspaper  is  propped  be¬ 
tween  the  vinegar  cruet  and  cream  pitcher. . . . 
A  missed  morning  paper  means  a  dispeptic  day. 
An  evening  paper  delayed  beyond  the  sup¬ 
per  hotir  is  harbinger  of  a  sleepy  night.  .  .  . 
Certified  dietary  experts  do  their  best  to  implant 
a  uniformity  to  Certified  Mats  that  prevents 
gustatory  frustration. 


HTIfliP  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Reckafeller  Plaza,  Depl.  P,  N«w  Yc*  M,  N. 


Onnie-body  Here? 

Akron,  O.  —  Confusion  is 
running  rampant  in  the  copyboy 
and  copygirl  ranks  at  the 
Beacon  Journal  since  Bonnie 
Stewart  took  Teresa  Considine’s 
place.  It’s  now  Bonnie,  Con¬ 
nie  (l)i  Ccglio)  and  Ronnie 
(Retry). 

Miss  Considine  resigned  to 
attend  business  college. 


Press  Policies 
Defended  by 
Holyoke  Panel 


Shoddy  Housing 
Probe  Set  Off 


By  Reporters 


Dry  mats,  Deliveries-Digestions 


Hackensack,  N.  J. — Passage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Spence  Resolution  climaxed  a 
five-month  campaign  by  the  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record  here  for  a 
Congressional  investigation  of 
shoddy  housing  which  was  con¬ 
structed  with  federal  aid  through 
inspections  and  mortgage  guaran¬ 
tees. 

The  House  Banking  and  Finance 
Committee  was  empowered  to  con¬ 
duct  the  investigation  and  was 
given  the  power  of  subpoena  after 
the  measure  won  immediate  bipar¬ 
tisan  support  on  the  floor. 

During  debate  Representative 
W.  B.  Widnall  (R.,  N.  J.)  paid 
tribute  to  what  he  termed  the  ex¬ 
cellent  series  of  articles  on  the 
problem  which  were  published 
during  May  and  June  by  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record. 

City  Editor  James  R.  Sutphen 
assigned  Leonard  Goldblatt,  chief 
of  the  copydesk,  and  Steven  Dit- 
zian,  chief  photographer,  to  look 
into  complaints  from  subscribers. 
With  the  assistance  of  Carl  F, 
Jellinghaus,  Fred  S.  Muerer,  Jo¬ 
seph  J.  Dougan,  and  J.  William 
Hoth,  the  team  rang  hundreds 
of  doorbells  of  home-owners, 
plowed  through  fields  and  yards 
filled  with  raw  sewage  from  over¬ 
flowing  septic  tanks,  waded  in 
foot-deep  flooded  cellars,  inter¬ 
viewed  dozens  of  state  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  officials,  and  turned  in  the 
stories  which  brought  hundreds  of 
letters  of  commendation  from 
readers. 


New  Low  Requires 
10-Page  Legal  Ad 

Passaic,  N.  J. — A  10-page  legal 
ad  containing  11,000  names  and 
addresses  is  being  run  three  times 
in  the  Herald-News  by  court  or¬ 
der.  It  will  consume  a  half-carload 
of  newsprint.  The  bill  is  $10,- 
347.30  per  printing. 

The  names  listed  in  the  ad  are 
those  who  have  not  come  forward 
to  claim  stock  and  its  cash  value 
in  a  holding  company. 

Under  a  revised  “escheat”  law 
passed  in  1946,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  now  on  the  hunt  for  the 
rightful  owners  of  such  funds  in 
200  cases. 


Holyoke,  M  ass.  —  Newspaper¬ 
men  were  on  the  receiving  end  of 
some  heavy  questioning  in  a  panel 
conducted  by  the  Beaver  Club 
here  Oct.  10. 

Participants  were:  William 
Dwight,  managing  editor  of  the 
Holyoke  Transcript  -  Telegram; 
City  Editor  Richard  Murphy  of 
that  paper;  Lionel  Boucher,  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Democrat;  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Dea.  city  editor  of  the 
Northampton  Hampshire  Gazette, 
and  Phil  Reed,  police  reporter  for 
that  paper. 

They  were  asked  to  comment 
on  the  charge  that  newspapers 
generally  were  Republican-slanted 
and  unfavorable  in  their  coverage 
of  labor  news. 

Editors  Dwight  and  O'Dea 
stated  that  news  columns  in  their 
papers  had  no  political  bias,  but 
that  political  opinion  was  reserved 
for  the  editorial  page. 

“I  dare  say  most  of  our  re 
porters  are  Democrats,  but  I  can’t 
tell  by  their  newswriting  what 
their  opinions  are,”  commented 
Mr.  Dwight,  who  is  a  Republican. 

City  Editor  Murphy  pointed  out 
that  in  contrast  to  the  charge  that 
the  press  was  anti-labor,  the 
Transcript-Telegram  had  received 
complaints  that  it  was  giving  the 
labor  side  better  coverage  in  labor 
disputes.  He  said  Labor  had  aa 
advantage  in  press  reports  because 
labor  officials  freely  comment  on 
labor  disputes,  while  managemen 
officials  are  restrained  by  la« 
from  doing  so. 

Several  inquiries  were  made  to 
the  newsmen  on  the  policy  of 
printing  names  in  crime  and  sei 
news  stories.  They  replied  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the 
identity  of  persons  involved  in 
crime  or  accidents.  Mr.  O’Dea. 
however,  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  common  drunks,  whose 
names,  he  said,  it  was  newspaper 
policy  not  to  print  unless  they  had 
committed  other  misdeeds  in  con 
nection  with  the  drunkenness. 

Editor  Dwight  expressed  tte 
view  that  the  printing  of  names  in 
crime  stories  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  would-be  wrongdoers  and  that 
those  who  endanger  other  persons' 
lives,  such  as  wet  drivers,  should 
have  their  names  printed  for  th« 
public  record. 

Replying  to  criticism  for  prim¬ 
ing  facts  such  as  nudity  of  crime 
victims,  Mr,  Dwight  answered  that 
the  fact  that  a  man  or  woman 
was  found  nude  could  play  ^ 
has  played  a  major  role  in  a  crim¬ 
inal  case.  Some  facts  are  uf’ 
pleasant,  he  agreed,  but  he  in' 
sisted  that  they  must  be  reported 
The  public,  he  argued,  would 
quickly  lose  confidence  in  newv 
papers  if  they  adopted  a  policy  « 
withholding  essential  parts 
stories. 
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You  can  "Count  on  CLINE"  for  everything 
electrical  used  by  the  printing  industry  .  .  . 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives;  Controls; 
Reels;  Automatic  Tensions  and  Speed  Pasters; 
Electronic  Controls  for  motor  drives,  color 
registering  and  matching,  side  margin  and 
folder  web  controls  .  .  .  and  every  piece  of 
Cline  Equipment  is  backed  by  over  40  years  of 
"Know  How"  in  the  origination,  designing 
and  building  for  the  printing  industry. 


Cline  Press  Drives  will  invariably  do  more 
than  they  are  rated  to  do.  Many  Cline  instal¬ 
lations  .  .  .  originally  made  on  one-color 
presses . . .  have  taken  on  the  extra  burden  of 
color  without  blinking  an  eye.  Other  Cline 
installations  made  on  4  or  6  units  are  now 
carrying  extra  units  with  entire  satisfaction. 
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CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  32.  ILLINOIS 
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SAFETY  PROMOTION  AWARDS  are  presented  by  Gov.  John  S. 
Fine  at  PNPA  parley.  L.  to  r.:  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  Williamsport  Sun- 
Gazette;  Bruce  A.  McMurray,  Brookville  JeiTersonian-Democrat;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fine;  and  Stanley  W.  Calkins,  Beaver  Valley  Times. 


ABC  Meeting 
In  Chicago 
Oct.  25-26 

Chicago — With  no  special  topics 
announced  in  advance  for  News¬ 
paper  Division  discussion,  the  37th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  will  take 
place  at  the  Congress  Hotel  here, 
Oct.  25-26. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  ABC  board,  will 
give  his  annual  report  at  the  open¬ 
ing  general  session  Thursday 
morning.  Speakers  scheduled  for 
the  opening  session  are: 

Speakers  Listed 

Louis  N.  Brockway,  chairman 
of  the  board,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 
executive  vicepresident.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.;  Floyd  Chalmers, 
executive  vicepresident,  Maclean- 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto; 
and  Albert  Brown,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  public 
relations,  Best  Foods  Co.,  and 
retiring  chairman,  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher  on 
leave  from  Fortune  magazine  and 
“Crusade  for  Freedom”  leader  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Europe,  will 
speak  at  the  Thursday  luncheon. 

Nominations  of  three  directors 
from  the  Newspaper  Division  are 
scheduled  for  the  divisional  meet¬ 
ing  Thursday  afternoon.  Those 
whose  terms  expire  are  E.  R.  Hat¬ 
ton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Harlan  G.  Palmer, 
-Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 


Lisle  Baker,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times,  will  pre- 
Siide  at  the  divisional  meeting. 

Await  Board  Action 

The  ABC  board  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  Newspaper  Central 
Committee  report  relating  to  City 
and  Retail  Trading  Zones.  Board 
action,  covering  recommendations 
of  the  Central  Committee,  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  Central  Committee,  headed 
by  Gene  Robb,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  was  named  at  last  year’s 
convention  by  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  to  help  clarify  the  retail 
trading  area  problem.  The  report 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
ABC  newspaper  members  and  it 
has  been  before  the  ABC  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  Committee 
for  study. 

In  ad^tion  to  the  three  news¬ 
paper  directors,  members  of  the 
board  whose  terms  expire  at  the 


annual  meeting  are: 

Advertisers  —  Robert  M.  Gray, 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York; 
John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods  Co., 
Chicago;  Vernon  D.  Beatty,  Swift 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  Allan  Brown, 
Bakelite  Co.,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.,  New 
York;  Carleton  Healy,  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Detroit; 
Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Advertising  Agencies  —  H.  H. 
Kynett,  The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia;  B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Business  Papers  —  Stanley  R. 
Clague,  Modern  Hospital  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Farm  Publications  —  Leslie  A. 
Watt,  Poultry  Tribune,  Mount 
Morris,  Ill. 

Magazines — W.  H.  Eaton,  The 
American  Home,  New  York. 


Texas  Gas 
Drive  Shows 
Good  Results 

Last  year  Texas  Gas  Transmis¬ 
sion  Corp.  started  a  series  of  one- 
a-month  1 ,000-line  institutional 
ads  in  some  35  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  in  19  communities  along  its 
pipe  lines. 

Purpose  of  the  campaign  was  to 
introduce  Texas  Gas  to  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  it  has  established 
large  compressor  stations  outside 
of  town.  Ads  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Texas  Gas  employe 
and  his  family  to  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

This  week,  Winsor  H.  Watson. 
Jr.,  account  executive  at  Cecil  i 
Presbrey,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
campaign  “shows  good  results.” 

Last  December,  he  said,  “we 
surveyed  Texas  Gas  employes  by 
mail  on  their  attitude  toward  the 
ads,  and  also  asked  for  sugges¬ 
tions.  Their  replies  showed  they 
were  in  favor  of  the’  campaign  and 
the  message.  Their  suggestions  re¬ 
sulted  in  alterations,  however,  to 
put  more  stress  on  what  the  com¬ 
pany  accomplishes  for  the  nation 
and  the  local  region;  what  the  em¬ 
ploye  does  at  the  job  and  how  hii 
compressor  operates.” 

According  to  Mr.  Watson,  one 
employe  wrote:  “When  we  were 
first  stationed  in  this  community 
we  could  not  get  credit  at  any 
store  in  the  city.  Since  the  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  circulated  it  has 
made  better  living  conditions  for 
us.” 


The  Oregonian  reaches 
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Yes  ...  a  capital  initial  changes  the  meaning  of  a  stick 
in  the  ground  (or  an  army  station,  or  a  dispatch  of  mail) 
to  the  name  of  a  newspaper.  It’s  the  same  way  with 
Coke.  Spelled  with  a  capital  “C,”  it  means  Coca-Cola 
and  nothing  else. 

So,  whenever  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Coca-Cola 
by  its  friendly  abbreviation.  Coke,  the  capital  initial 
keeps  your  meaning  clear — just  as  the  upper-case  initial 
identifies  the  name  of  your  paper  or  magazine. 


We  keep  reminding  you  of  this  because  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  us.  You  see.  Coke  and  Coca-Cola  are  our 
registered  trade-marks,  and  good  practice  requires  the 
owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently. 


Coke  =  Coca-Cola 

Both  are  registered  trade-marks  which  distinguish  the 
same  thing:  the  product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


From  Fotog  to  Editor- 
ThaFs  AVs  Story 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  tall,  slender,  nice-looking 
guy  was  leaning  back  in  a  chair 
in  the  photo  department  and 
talking.  He  felt  at  home  here 
and  he  was  relaxed. 

.\lbert  C.  Aumuller,  44  years 
old,  of  German  descent,  of  neat 
dress,  of  resonant,  pleasant  voice. 
Former  photographer  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
Now  picture  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  The  big  jump. 

The  big  jump  came  July  11. 
That  was  the  date  A1  went  off  the 
street  and  behind  a  desk.  It  was 
promotion  day.  No  more  shoot¬ 
ing  of  legs  and  holdups  and  silly 
society  and  luncheons  and  acci¬ 
dents  and  kids  with  the  longest 
pigtails. 

“It’s  been  a  few  weeks  since 


it  happened,”  A1  said,  “and,  of 
course.  I’m  still  a  bit  nervous. 
I’m  still  not  used  to  the  idea. 
It’s  a  helluva  physical  and  mental 
change. 

“Naturally,  1  felt  good  about 
having  the  position  offered  me.  I 
was  determined  then,  and  still 
am,  to  do  my  best,  so  that  if 
I  make  out  on  the  assignment 
they  will  think  of  other  photogra¬ 
phers  when  similar  spots  open 
up.” 

A1  is  a  natural  for  the  job, 
his  background  indicates.  He 
joined  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos, 
Inc.,  in  1923.  In  the  four  years 
he  was  there  he  worked  all  around 
the  horn. 

“I  was  office  boy  at  first,”  A1 
explained,  “and  then  I  became 
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what  1  guess  you’d  call  the  night 
makeup  man.”  He  laughed.  “Hell, 

I  did  everything.  1  made  pic¬ 
tures,  1  made  up  pages,  I  sent 
photographers  on  assignments,  I 
sold  the  pictures — if  there  was 
anything  to  be  done,  I  did  it.” 

Following  this,  A1  became  in¬ 
side  man  in  1927  for  the  New 
York  Journal- American.  In  a 
year,  he  was  on  the  street,  where 
he  stayed  till  1935,  and  in  1936 
he  came  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  (the  merger  with  the 
New  York  Sun  wasn’t  effected 
until  January  of  ’50).  Since  that 
date,  he  had  been  on  general 
assignment. 

Logical  Choice 

Add  all  this  to  the  fact  that 
A1  has  been  a  fairly  consistent 
winner  in  photo  contests  of  the 
local  association,  has  written  a 
book  (“Press  Photography”)  for 
a  school  of  photography,  now 
teaches  at  the  School  of  Modern 
Photography  and  at  New  York 
University  (journalism  depart¬ 
ment),  has  written  photo  columns 
for  the  WT&S,  has  served  as  both 
secretary  and  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Association 
of  New  York. 

Well,  add  it  all  up  and  it  comes 
out  impressive.  He  certainly 
seemed  to  be  the  logical  choice 
for  the  job.  To  which  Lee  B. 
Wood,  executive  editor,  agrees. 

In  commenting  on  why  A1  was 
selected,  Mr.  Wood  said,  “We  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  a  man  who  knows 
pictures,  thinking  he  could  be 
helpful  to  the  other  photogra¬ 
phers  and  direct  them  and  cor¬ 
rect  their  mistakes.  A1  is  a  good 
photographer  and  we’re  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  him.” 

The  new  picture  editor  was 
asked  if  he  had  made  any  changes 
after  he  took  over. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  put  an  inside 
man  in  the  photo  department.  1 
felt  it  was  too  important  not  to 
have  one.  To  me,  it  was  a  very 
sensible  step. 

More  Efficiency 

“After  all,  I  believe  the  pho¬ 
tographer  should  be  out  taking 
pictures,  not  finishing  them.  By 
adding  this  man,  I  figure  it  will 
increase  our  coverage  per  man  by 
one  assignment  per  day  at  least.” 

A1  also  has  definite  ideas  on 
what  his  men  should  turn  in. 

“1  very  often  tell  them,”  he  said, 
“exactly  the  picture  I  think  they 
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believe  the  pho-  “peaking  along  these  lines, 
lid  be  out  taking  what  I’m  going  to  say  is  elemen- 
nishing  them.  By  jary^  but,  like  many  things  ele- 
n,  I  figure  it  will  mentary,  is  worth  repeating,  I  be¬ 
verage  per  man  by  lieve.  It’s  this.  Photographers 

per  day  at  least.”  should  remember  to  get  their  sub- 
definite  ideas  on  jggts  close  together.  Maybe  you’d 
should  turn  in.  be  surprised,  maybe  you  wouldn’t, 
tell  them,”  he  said,  but,  anyway,  even  on  this  paper 
cture  I  think  they  we  often  have  to  bring  them  to- 
gether,  like  this. 

“Another  thing,  they  should  get 
n  L  I*  L  • '  separation  whenever  possible. 

lUDllSnOr  S  Don’t  back  a  dark-haired  girl 

against  a  dark  background.  And 
give  your  editor  plenty  of  variety. 
ANSSISTanT  On  one  shot,  don’t  make  two  ver¬ 

ticals.  Make  one  vertical  and  one 

horizontal.  There  are  other  items 
Oentleman  with  bacKgrouna  or  .  , 

I  suppose  I  could  add,  but  ive 
reporting  and  advertising,  ad-  gQ(  jq  j.yfj  borne.  Got  to  be  i® 

mltted  to  the  bar,  desires  posl-  here  at  7  in  the  morning.  It’s 

tlon  with  opportunity,  prefer-  quite  a  change  from  the  old  days 

ably  west  Coast.  Box  3545,  \ 

photo  staff. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Yessir,  Mr.  Al,  Mr.  Editor,  it 

sure  must  be. 
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We  lost  our  newspaper  investment.* 

We  are  looking  for  another  newspaper. 

Our  proposition:  we  ask  a  lease*  for  five  years — first  instalment  of  rent  to  equal  last  year's  audited 
net  profit  before  taxes,  payable  in  advance;  and  we  ask  an  option  to  purchase. 

Location:  where  circulation  and  advertising  growth  can  be  expected. 


Incrdentally  .  .  . 

Our  Washington  News  Bureau  is  ready  to  be  YOURS. 


*  In  1945,  oae-holf  ef  The  Jersey  JeerRoi  was  sold  for  $450,000.  This  weeh  ear 
half  iRterest  in  The  Jersey  JeMrnal  was  sold  for  $2,310,000.  This  is  enr  eperatinq 
record. 
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Howard  Flint  Ink  Co 


HOUSTON  .  ATIANTA  .  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  .  OJNVER 
CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  INDIANAPOLIS 


PROMOTION 


^advertising  to  ^.dvertisers 


Smart  Public  Relations 
Frame  Around  Carriers 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Tile  advertising  manager 
called  the  distributor  of 
the  products.  50  miles 
away.  “Give  me  24 
hour'.  Sit  still.”  said  the 
di'tributor.  He  called  the 
agency  in  Chicago.  Then 
the  manufacturer  was 
■  ailed.  Phones  jangled  all  day. 
Tile  following  day  a  14.000-line 
'i  hediile  was  reinstated! 


W  ho  turned  on  the  heat;*  Who 
put  on  the  pressure i*  The  di»- 
triliiitor,  of  course.  He  knows 
tile  market,  his  men  cover  it 


ROBERT  E.  KE^YO^,  JR. 

.\nVKKTlHINU  IIIKPaTOK 
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205  East  42b0  Street,  New  Yerk  17,  N.  Y. 
Cbicaeo  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Lendon 


in  a  long  time.  It  is  more  than  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
a  mere  tribute  to  the  boys.  By  9^  West  have  done  a  rare  sery- 
picturing  their  day,  a  typical  boy  their  current  Readership 

and  a  typical  day,  it  gives  them  Study  No.  7.  In  at  least  a  couple 
stature  in  their  community.  Dis-  instances,  you  can  compare 
tributed  behind  the  iron  curtain,  readership  figures  of  the  same  ad- 
and  on  the  near-outside  fringes  of  vertisement  in  two  different  news- 
it,  a  page  of  this  kind  should  do  Papers. 

a  lot  to  sell  the  American  story  This  study,  conducted  by  Chil- 
to  foreigners.  ton  R.  Bush,  director  of  the  In¬ 

in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Clarence  stitute  for  Journalistic  Studies. 
Harding  also  ran  a  fine  page  pro-  Stanford  University,  covers  five 
motion  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune  more  Western  Hometown  Dailies 
built  around  the  Tribune’s  news-  — the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Califor- 
paperboys.  He  ran  a  page  of  pic-  nian,  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Hum- 
tures  of  40  boys  who  had  been  holdr  Standard  and  Times,  the 
selected  from  the  Tribune’s  organ-  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colunihian. 
ization  of  more  than  1,100  boys  the  Boulder  (Col.)  Daily  Camera, 
to  receive  the  Inland  Daily  Press  and  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Association’s  Annual  Award  to  Times. 


German  crowd,  part  of  the  1.250,000  from  East  and  West  Berlin,  sees  a  typical  RCA  television  program. 

Freedoms  window  in  fhe  Iron  Curtain  " 


You’ve  read  the  story  of  last  summer’s 
TV’  demonstrations  in  Berlin.  It  at¬ 
tracted  a  million  and  a  quarter  Germans 
—including  thousands  who  slipped 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  to  see  West¬ 
ern  progress  at  work. 

Behind  this  is  another  story:  How  RCA 
engineers  and  technicians  broke  all  records 
in  setting  up  these  Berlin  facilities.  The 
project  called  for  a  TV  station  and  studio, 
a  lofty  batwing  antenna,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  110  television  receivers  at  strategic 
points.  Such  a  program  would  normally 
take  several  months  to  complete.  It  was 


installed  and  put  to  work  by  RC.\  in  a 
record-breaking  85  hours! 

Programs  witnessed  by  Berliners  included 
live  talent  shows,  sports  events,  news  com¬ 
mentaries.  and  dramatizations  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Observers  pronounced  reception  fully 
up  to  American  standards— another  impressive 
demonstration  of  democracy’s  technical  in¬ 
genuity  and  leadership. 


See  the  latest  wonders  of  radio,  television,  and 
electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  St.,  New  York.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 


Part  of  the  401  cases  of  RCA  equip¬ 
ment  shipped  to  Berlin  for  tele¬ 
vision  demonstrations. 


IVor/cf  Lecrc/er  /n  "Rac/io — Ptrsf-  in  'T^ewsiori 
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SYNDICATES 


Papers  Survey  Readers 


To  Evaluate 

By  Erwin  Knoll 

Confronted  with  rising  costs 
and  tight  newsprint  supply,  news¬ 
papers  are  making  greater  use  of 
readership  polls  and  reader  opin¬ 
ions  to  evaluate  syndicated  ma¬ 
terial  and  determine  which  fea¬ 
tures  are  expendable.  Here  are 

some. recent  efforts: 

Miami  Heraid  Comics 

A  comic  strip  preference  sur¬ 
vey  of  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  read¬ 
ers  gave  top  honors  to  “Blondie” 
and  “Dick  Tracy.”  “Blondie” 
came  in  first  among  men  and 

women,  with  “Dick  Tracy”  taking 
second  place.  Among  children  the 
positions  were  reversed. 

Third  place  in  men’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  preference  went  to  “Smilin’ 
Jack,”  but  this  strip  only  rated 
ninth  among  women.  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner,”  which  women  scored  in 

third  place,  was  rated  fourth 
among  men  and  children. 

Other  Miami  Herald  comics,  in 
the  order  of  preference  indicated 
by  the  survey,  are: 

Men — “Terry  and  the  Pirates,” 
“Steve  Canyon,”  “Buz  Sawyer,” 
“Abbie  and  Slats,”  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.  D.,”  “Moon  Mullins,”  “Jane 
Arden.”  “Rip  Kirby,”  “Nancy,” 
“Brenda  Starr,”  “Penny,”  “Hen¬ 
ry,”  “Pedro”  and  “Louie.” 

Women — “Rex  Morgan,  M.  D.,” 
“Jane  Arden,”  “Buzz  Sawyer,” 
“Steve  Canyon,”  “Smilin’  Jack,” 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates.”  “Nancy,” 
“Rip  Kirby,”  “Abbie  and  Slats,” 
“Moon  Mullins.”  “Penny,”  “Hen¬ 
ry,”  “Louie”  and  “Pedro.” 

Children  —  “Nancy,”  “Steve 


Features 


Canyon,”  “Buz  Sawyer,”  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates,”  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.  D.,”  “Jane  Arden.”  “Brenda 
Starr,”  “Henry,”  “Moon  Mullins.” 
“Rip  Kirby,”  “Penny,”  “Louie,” 
“Pedro”  and  “Abbie  and  Slats.” 

Woonsocket  Staff  Survey 

The  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 
queried  its  own  staff  members  as 
to  their  preferences  among  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  paper,  with  ratings  of 
“good,”  “fair”  or  “stinko.” 

Syndicated  features  rated  high¬ 
est  by  the  55  employes  participat¬ 
ing  were,  in  the  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence:  “Gasoline  Alley,”  Hal 

Boyle’s  column,  “The  Neighbors” 
panels,  “Dick  Tracy,”  “Smitty,” 
Ray  Tucker’s  “National  Whirli¬ 
gig,”  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  and 
“Modest  Maidens.” 

The  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can  is  currently  tabulating  returns 
on  a  reader  preference  survey  of 
92  J-A  features.  The  Journal- 
American  used  pre-paid  return 
postcards  inserted  into  a  number 
of  issues  (one  paper  at  each  city 
news  stand).  Each  card  listed  all 
J-A  features  and  asked  readers 
to  check  favorites.  A  high  num¬ 
ber  of  returns  has  been  received. 

Continuous  Surveys  in  Newark 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 

Ledger,  a  Newhouse  paper,  con¬ 
ducts  surveys  on  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  basis.  The  surveys  follow 
the  general  techniques  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies.  A  trained  staff  of 
interviewers,  mostly  college  girls, 
obtains  readership  data  from 
cross-sections  of  Star-Ledger  read- 


Huinor«..us! 

The  human  you  meet  every  morning  in  the  shaving 
y  ••  mirror  or  houtioir  glass  is  just  about  the  funniest  person 
in  the  world. ..tf)  somebody  else.  Seeing  us  as  we  don’t  see  ourselves 
...puts  the  laugh  in 


Laughing  Matter.  •• 

drawn  by  Salo  ...  a  panicking  two-column  panel, 
a  risibility  rouser.  served  fresh  six  times  a  week 
...packing  high  readership  in  small  space!  Salo 
soloed  in  the  SEP  at  21.  and  his  work  quickly 
caught  on  in  other  major  magazines... is  a 
cartoonist  with  a  following  and  a  future!  For  a 
circulation  tonic ...  phone,  wire  or  write  for  proofs 
and  jtrices  to  \If)llie  Slott.  Manager... 


Vhicayn  Tribunt*"\^MM'\nrk i\ou\s 

BmUtMtnm-  A>fr  York 

i^ynatcate  Tribmmo  Toirer.  VMrmno 


crs.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Newark  public  schools,  children’s 
preferences  are  also  surveyed  in 
the  classroom. 

An  important  aspect  of  the 
sampling  technique  is  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  voluntary  reader  comments 
on  individual  features.  All  elici- 
dated  comments  are  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  and  interviewers 
are  instructed  never  to  mention  or 
point  out  individual  features  un¬ 
less  the  reader  has  done  so  first. 

“Surveys  definitely  have  their 
limitations,”  Editor  Philip  Hoch- 
stein  says.  “They  ceratinly  can't 
replace  an  editor’s  judgment.  But 
they  are  invaluable  in  shedding 
some  light.  In  the  case  of  similar 
comic  strips,  we  would  let  a  read¬ 
ership  survey  decide  which  one  we 
keep. 

“We  often  gamble  on  new  fea¬ 
tures.  and  have  acquired  some  top 
material  as  a  result  of  this  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can't 
afford  to  keep  features  after  they 
have  stopped  pulling.” 

London  Drops  ’Li’l  Abner' 

E&P’s  London  correspondent 
reports  that  A1  Capp’s  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner”  has  been  dropped  by  the 
Daily  Herald  after  a  six-week  trial 
run.  In  a  poll  the  vote  was 
54.7%  against  the  strip. 

It  was  the  second  British  fail¬ 
ure  for  “Li’l  Abner.”  Previously 
the  Sunday  Pictorial  had  started, 
then  abandoned  the  strip  because 
readers  protested  it  was  incom¬ 
prehensible.  Mr.  Capp  anglicized 
the  hillbilly  dialect  for  the  Herald. 
Readers  were  invited  to  send  in 
their  verdicts,  with  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  letters.  The  winning 
“anti”  letter  summed  up:  “Ameri¬ 
can  humor  of  this  type  does  not 
appeal  to  the  average  English¬ 
man.” 

The  first-place  “pro”  letter  re¬ 
marked  about  “the  Chaplinesque 
sympathy  for  the  underdog.” 


Hannan  and  Little  Beaver 


densation  of  the  Senator’s  book. 
“A  Foreign  Policy  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  The  first  installment  i> 
for  Nov,  15  release. 


R  &  T  Offers  Taft's  Book 

StMULTANEOUSLY  with  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft’s  announcement  of 
his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  comes 
word  from  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  that  it  will 
distribute  a  12-installment  con- 


Cowboy  Strips  Here  to  Stay 

Despite  the  recent  rise  of  sci¬ 
ence  fiction,  Fred  Harman  thinks 
Western  comic  strips  are  here  to 
stay.  The  creator  of  the  “Red 
Ryder”  strip  admits  he  may  be 
prejudiced,  but  maintains:  “You’ll 
never  take  the  cowboys  and  In¬ 
dians  away  from  the  kids.  The 
cowboy  is  the  Robin  Hood  of 
America.” 

Visiting  New  York  this  week 
with  the  12-year  old  Navajo  boy 
who  models  for  “Little  ^aver" 
in  the  McN  aught  Syndicate 
strip,  Mr.  Harman  told  how  he 
now  owns  a  cattle  ranch  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  travels  around  the  coun¬ 
try  to  participate  in  rodeos. 

“Red  Ryder”  strip  was  begun  in 
1938,  and  was  distributed  by  NEA 
Service  for  about  10  years  be¬ 
fore  McNaught  took  it  on.  “Red 
Ryder”  now  appears  in  about  200 
newspapers,  a  monthly  comic 
book,  films  and  television.  “Little 
Beaver”  has  a  quarterly  comic 
magazine  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Harman  feels  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  media  don’t  conflict,  but  tend 
to  help  each  other. 


Two  Religious  Features 

Effective  Nov.  I,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  taking  over  distribution 
of  two  religious  features  by  Dr. 
Earl  L.  Douglass. 

First  of  the  features  is  “The 
Sunday  School  Lesson,”  an  800- 
word  weekly  article  which  appliC' 
Biblical  concepts  to  current  world 
developments.  The  column  cur¬ 
rently  appears  in  about  70  news¬ 
papers. 

The  second  feature  is  “Strength 
for  the  Day,”  which  has  been 
running  for  over  17  years  and 
now  appears  in  56  papers.  The 
inspirational  column  runs  225 
words  daily. 

Both  features  are  non-sectarian. 
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Mans  ambition  and  AAbmans  dream 


Tiikke’s  a  joy  to  possessing  anything  fine. 

and  that  is  true  of  a  Roadmaster  in  super¬ 
lative  degree. 

To  know  that  you’re  master  of  a  mechanism 
huilt  with  stern  precision  is  something  to  stir 
any  owner’s  pride. 

To  feel  its  torrent  of  power  respond  to  the  touch 
of  your  toe  is  a  thrill  that  never  loses  its 
freshness. 

To  glide  away  the  miles  with  blissful  ease  is  an 
experience  that  makes  any  trip  an  unalloyeil 
pleasure. 

To  sense  its  obedience  to  your  hands  on  the 
wheel,  as  it  holds  its  sure-footed  course,  warms 
your  heart  with  a  bond  of  affection. 

But  there’s  more  than  mood  to  recommend  a 
Roadmaster. 


ease  of  control  comes  from  Dynaflow  Drive. 

Not  one  of  these  Roadmaster  features  is  found 
in  any  other  fine  car. 

Nor  can  any  fine  car  of  its  length  turn  in  a 
space  so  short— which  gives  it  a  maneuverabil¬ 
ity  all  its  own. 

And  incidentally,  no  other  car  of  its  pounds 
can  match  its  price. 

SoAt’s  small  wonder  that  more  and  more  people 
find  in  a  Roadmaster  the  perfect  answer  to  a 
man’s  ambition  or  a  woman’s  dream. 

All  of  which  recommends  that  you  get 
acquainted  with  this  stellar  performer.  A  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  your  Buick  dealer  will  bring  one 
to  your  door. 

ni'ICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

F.tfHiftmrHt.  trim  »nti  mmM»  are  nubjert  to  rhanfte  uith**Ml  aotiee. 


Its  rush  of  power  comes  from  a  high- 
compression  valve-in-head  Fireball  Engine. 

Its  supremely  level  ride  comes  from  a  torque- 
tube  keel  to  steady  its  going,  and  four  soft  coil 
springs  — to  cushion  all  four  wheels.  And  its 

Nt  hen  heller  uulomohile«  are  huill  Kiiirk  nill  liiiihl  them 


lU)  \l)\I AS TKIl 

Custom  Built  by  BLK'k 
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b^eSotuceof 


CAIRO,  Egypt— Smiles  belie  the  country's  ten¬ 
sion  os  WALTER  COLLINS,  left.  United  Press 
manager  for  the  Middle  Eost,  obtains  on  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  the  Egyptian  premier. 
Moustofo  Nohos  Posho. 


SOMEWHERE  IN  KOREA-U.  P.  war  correspondent  ROBERT  C.  MILLER,  left 
after  accompanying  a  night  intruder  mission  of  the  "Flying  Nightmares' 
squadron  of  the  U.  S.  Marines,  discusses  results  with  Mai.  R.  H.  Pierce. 


Jl^ft 


IN  THE  YELLOW  SEA-On  the  bridge  of  H.M.S. 
".eylon,  a  British  cruiser  patrolling  the  waters 
iff  Korea  far  enemy  submarines.  United  Press 
'ar  correspondent  RICHARD  APPLEGATE  talks 
rith  the  warship's  commander,  Capt.  G.  A. 


IRVINGTON,  N.  Y.-PAUL  F.  ELLIS,  right.  United 
Press  science  editor,  has  just  explored  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Columbia  University's  new  cyclotron,  and 
is  making  a  Geiger-counter  test  of  his  cigarette 
lighter  to  see  if  it  has  become  radio-active.  Dr. 
Leon  M.  Lederman,  atomic  scientist,  supervises. 


WASHINGTON-French  Foreig* 
Schumon,  as  he  enters  the  Stotfl 
a  talk  with  Secretory  Dean  Acl 
and  shakes  hands  with  EOWi 
U.P.'s  foreign  department  stoff* 


LONDON— Packing  his  portable,  LYLE  C. 
WILSON,  chief  of  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Washington,  arrives  ta  cover  the 
impending  British  generol  election. 
Wilson  is  recognized  as  one  of  America's 
leoding  political  reporters  and  analysts. 
His  present  assignment  recalls  his 
brilliant  dispatches  from  Britain  on  the 
preceding  election  early  in  1950. 


ON  THE  IMJIN  RIVER,  Korea  -  FRANK  H. 
BARTHOLOMEW,  United  Press  vice-president 
for  the  Pacific  area,  and  a  helmeted  South 
Korean  infantryman  peer  toward  the  Red  lines 
from  a  strong  point  guarding  a  temporary 
railway  bridge  across  the  strategic  stream. 


VENICE,  Italy— In  on  anteroom  in  the  Venetian  palace  to  which  Don 
Carlos  de  Bestegui  welcomed  his  friends  with  a  $50,000  party. 
United  Press  correspondents  Don  Gilmore  and  Aline  AAosby  compare 
notes  and  collaborate  on  the  story  of  the  fabulous  shindig. 


Robert 


United  Press 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 


SECRECY  AT  WORK 

AS  might  have  been  expected,  the  President's 
endorsement  of  censorship  measures  in 
the  federal  government  has  given  ideas  to 
officials  in  all  levels  of  government.  With¬ 
out  exaggeration,  censorship  and  secrecy  are 
running  rampant  throughout  the  country. 

The  height  of  absurdity  was  reached  in 
Washington  where  it  was  revealed  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  classified  a  recipe 
for  upside-down  cherry  cake  as  “confidential" 
for  a  week. 

Just  review  the  grist  of  cases  for  the  last 
two  weeks: 

The  Camphellsville  (Ky.)  News-Journal 
printed  a  story  of  a  reckless  driving  charge 
against  the  city  clerk  and  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  inspecting  police  court  records 
since  then. 

Soon  after  five  newsmen  won  a  skirmish 
in  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  over  whether  they  had 
the  right  to  publish  grand  jury  indictments 
before  the  accused  were  arrested,  newspapers 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  were  admonished  by  an¬ 
other  grand  jury  not  to  print  indictments  until 
the  persons  were  apprehended. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  quoted  a 
public  record  at  City  Hall  to  the  effect  that 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  had  requested 
use  of  10  acres  of  city  land  on  which  to  train 
dogs  in  the  detection  and  detonation  of  land 
mines.  It  is  no  secret  that  dogs  were  used 
in  this  way  during  the  last  war,  but  the  Call- 
Bulletin  was  informed  this  was  top  secret  and 
even  drew  a  visit  of  security  officers  sent  for 
the  purpose  from  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 

The  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  re¬ 
ceived  an  Army  news  release  about  a  corporal 
being  promoted  to  sergeant  and  on  the  re¬ 
lease  was  “restricted”  stamped  in  two  places 
with  a  thin  line  drawn  through  them.  Clear¬ 
ly  showing  a  penchant  for  secrecy,  an  Army 
officer  explained  the  stationery  used  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  some  that  was  pre-stamped 
“restricted.” 

At  the  Legion  convention  in  Miami  some 
unknown  person  ordered  police  to  keep  pho¬ 
tographers  away  from  General  MacArthur 
causing  a  rhubarb  similar  to  that  when  Mac¬ 
Arthur  hit  Hawaii.  Newsmen  and  photogra¬ 
phers  were  pushed  around,  threatened  and 
cursed  by  policemen. 

Out  at  the  atomic  testing  grounds  near 
Las  Vegas,  Federal  security  precautions  are 
so  effective  that  everyone  in  the  area  knows 
what  is  going  on  while  newspapermen  are 
being  handled  under  a  “keep  ofT’  “no  in¬ 
formation”  policy. 

This  feeling  of  personal  ownership  of  the 
news  is  reflected  by  a  Navy  pronouncement 
this  week  that  the  Department  claims  first 
publication  rights  on  “unclassified  news¬ 
worthy”  material  originating  in  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  when  the  news  is  regarded  “primarily 
of  interest  to  naval  personnel.”  TTie  Navy 
will  withhold  such  matter  from  the  press 
until  the  mailing  date  of  the  semi-monthly 
Navy  Department  Bulletin.  Thus  the  Navy 
establishes  itself  as  a  tight  unit  disassociated 
from  the  rest  of  the  country — its  personnel 
are  Navy  men  first  and  citizens  second. 
News  of  the  Navy  is  to  be  kept  for  the  Navy 
— it  doesn’t  belong  to  the  people  who  pay 
their  salaries  and  buy  their  ships. 

And,  revealing  the  jealous  arrogance  of 
government  officials  about  news  of,  about 
or  from  their  departments,  a  series  of  ar- 


How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings;  that 
publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  good;  that  publisheth  salvation. — Isaiah, 
III;  7. 


tides  critical  of  the  State  Department  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  drew 
the  request  from  Edward  W.  Barrett,  assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs, 
that  the  author  “come  to  Washington  imme¬ 
diately  and  report  personally  on  his  serious, 
but  unsubstantiated  charges  against  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  and  Publications  Division.” 
Newsman  Frank  Stout,  who  wrote  the  series, 
had  worked  in  the  department  for  8  months. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  formula  of  “secrecy 
begets  secrecy”  is  at  work. 

In  Washington  a  committee  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
discussed  clarification  of  the  President’s  se¬ 
curity  order  with  Mr.  Truman  seeking  better 
definitions  and  appeals  machinery.  That 
would  be  an  improvement. 

However,  newsmen  may  as  well  accept 
the  fact  that  as  long  as  a  Federal  censorship 
rule  of  any  kind  remains  in  force  it  will  be 
used  as  a  precedent  by  others  in  official  po¬ 
sitions  throughout  the  country. 

LIMITING  RETURNS,  etc. 

THE  success  of  the  Boston  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  getting  together  under  the  aegis 
of  the  NPA  to  limit  returns  and  bring  press 
runs  more  in  line  with  actual  sales  should 
have  a  stimulating  effect  in  bringing  this  and 
other  economies  to  other  cities. 

The  NPA  plan  is  to  move  into  other  cities 
with  the  same  paper-saving  plan.  And  when 
you  save  newsprint  you  save  money. 

Perhaps  this  will  induce  publishers  to  give 
consideration  to  the  elimination  of  other 
practices  that  are  costly  if  not  actually  waste¬ 
ful.  Certainly  the  practice  of  publishing 
multiple  editions  in  cities  where  most  of  the 
circulation  is  home-delivered  should  be  re¬ 
viewed.  Also,  how  about  some  consideration 
of  those  out-lying  circulation  routes  over  in 
someone  else’s  bailiwick  that  cost  more  to 
operate  than  they  can  possibly  return  in  reve¬ 
nue  or  volume  of  readers? 

Einally,  how  about  charging  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  the  full  rate  instead  of  giving  it 
away  at  less  than  the  home-delivered  price 
as  too  many  newspapers  have  done? 

Not  forgetting  the  advertising  side  of  the 
business,  what  about  those  low  volume  rates 
for  large  advertisers  which  mean  that  the 
space  is  being  given  away  at  cost  or  less? 

There  are  plenty  of  places  for  reducing 
costs  in  newspaper  operations  which  do  not 
properly  come  under  the  heading  of  “econ¬ 
omies"  but  which  should  be  dictated  by 
every-day  efficiency. 


A  FREE  PRESS 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  .Association  at  Montevideo  last  week 
(reprinted  in  full  in  this  issue)  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  press  conditions  in  the 
various  countries  throughout  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about  the  re¬ 
port  is  that  there  are  still  five  nations  in 
this  part  of  the  world  that  do  not  enjoy 
a  free  press. 

They  are  Argentina.  Colombia.  Peru.  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  and  Venezuela.  In  others 
there  have  been  recent  instances  where  press 
freedom  has  been  suspended  for  short  pe¬ 
riods  because  of  internal  political  situations. 

After  reading  the  report  on  the  United 
States,  and  looking  back  on  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  it  makes  you  wonder  if 
the  United  States  is  not  drifting  away  slowly 
but  surely  from  its  pre-eminent  position  as 
the  citadel  of  press  freedom. 

It  is  true  that  our  right  to  publish  has  not 
been  impaired  as  it  has  been  in  these  other 
countries.  But  the  right  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  right 
to  obtain  information.  And  in  this  area  the 
press  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  being 
hamstrung  by  public  officials  each  one  of 
whom  has  assumed  unto  himself  the  right 
to  decide  what  the  people  shall  know  and 
what  they  shall  not  know  about  the  public’s 
business. 

If  this  drift  toward  withholding,  suppres¬ 
sing,  censoring  of  official  news  continues,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  some  day 
someone  will  say,  “you  can’t  print  that.” 
as  many  have  tried  in  the  past.  But  this 
time  that  “some  one”  will  make  it  stick — 
then  where  will  we  be?  We  will  be  put 
back  175  years  in  time — back  to  where 
some  of  our  Southern  neighbors  find  them¬ 
selves  now — with  no  free  press. 

The  .American  people  have  a  fight  on  their 
hands.  We  say  the  “American  people”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  their  battle  and  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  must  never  let  them  for¬ 
get  it, 

“The  price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance.” 
And  in  this  case  the  press  must  keep  the 
vigil.  But  it  is  the  people  who  will  pay  the 
price  if  they  and  the  press  do  not  guard 
their  freedoms  with  vigor. 

CONSUMPTION  UP 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  and  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  predicted,  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  increased  in  September  and  publishers’ 
stocks  declined. 

In  September,  an  official  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  gave  New  York  State 
newspaper  publishers  (Sept.  15,  page  34) 
an  optimistic  picture  of  the  newsprint  supply 
situation  seeing  some  significance  in  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  49-day  supply  on  hand  and  the  .2^c 
decline  in  consumption  for  the  first  seven 
months. 

Showing  how  quickly  the  statistical  picture 
can  change,  as  E  &  P  warned,  consumption 
in  September  was  2%  ahead  of  the  same 
month  last  year  and  consumption  for  the 
first  nine  months  is  now  .01%  ahead  of  last 
year.  And  during  September,  publishers’ 
stocks  on  hand  declined  8  days  to  a  41 -day 
supply. 
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MENTION 


Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  leh  Sibley  Hospital 
in  Washington  on  Oct.  10  after  a 
10-day  checkup  and  rest  following 
a  sudden  illness.  He  is  convalesc¬ 
ing  in  Connecticut. 


Milton  P.  Kjer,  a  former 
business  representative  of  the 
United  Press  in  San  Francisco,  has 
purchased  the  Moore  Publishing 
Co.,  which  publishes  two  weeklies, 
the  Lakeport  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Record  and  Lake  County  Bee. 
Prior  to  serving  U.P.,  Mr.  Kjer 
was  business  manager  of  the  Ala¬ 
meda  (Calif.) r/mes  Star.  For  the 
last  year  he  has  been  co-publisher 
of  the  Lincoln  (Calif.)  News  Mes¬ 
senger. 


Joseph  C.  Hawe,  promotion 
manager  of  General  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the 
Cedartown  (Ga.)  Standard,  with  a 
40%  interest  in  the  Standard  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  General  subsidiary. 


Glenn  MacDonald,  editor  of 
the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  University 
Press  Club  of  Michigan. 


William  B.  Monroe,  Jr.,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  has  been  named 
associate  editor. 


Seth  M.  Vining,  Sr.,  editor 
and  publisher,  Tryon  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  and  the  Polk  County 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Tryon  Kiwanis  Club. 


On  the  Business  Side  Everybody 


James  Luckett  Yawn,  with  the 
paper  four  years,  has  been  named 
office  manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  replacing  Edward  J. 
Saux,  who  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ochsner  Clinic  in  New 
Orleans.  *  *  * 

J.  Robert  Welch,  who  has  been 
New  York  representative  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  New'  York  sales 
staff  of  Parade  Magazine. 


Arnold  Vas  Dias  of  the  Niewe 
Rotterdamse  Courant  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association. 


OFF  TO  EUROPE  —  Norman 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  pictured  with 
Mrs.  Chandler  as  they  departed 
from  New  York  by  plane  to 
Portugal  and  Spain  for  five-weeks 
trip  on  business  and  pleasure. 


Leo  T.  Brault,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  national  advertising, 
has  been  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Montreal-Matin  (Que.) 
He  formerly  was  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  Montreal 
sales  office  of  the  Southam  News¬ 
papers  of  Canada. 


Bernard  Lancaster  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  editorial  writer. 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Hahn,  who  has 
retired  after  35  years. 


George  F.  Lounsbury,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  was  honored  by 
nearly  500  fellow  Masonic  friends 
and  associates  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Masonic  Scottish  Rite 
cathedral  in  Milwaukee  Oct.  II. 
A  surprise  gift  was  an  oil  painting 
of  Mr.  Lounsbury. 


William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American,  received  a 
plaque  with  a  gold-plated  citation 
for  50  years’  membership  in  the 
Elks  at  a  Newspaper  Week  party. 


Stephen  M.  Kenyon,  formerly 
a  vicepresident  of  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey,  Inc.,  and  before  that  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  has  joined  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident  and 
account  executive. 


Over  60  publishers  agree: 

HOTTIR  THAN 


A  ROCKET  BLAST!' 


J.  Loy  Maloney,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
loney  recently  returned  from  a 
10- week  European  trip. 


--and  you  still  can  get  aboard 


William  (Bill)  Potter  has 
returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Ste- 
phenville  (Tex.)  Empire-Tribune 
as  editor.  Formerly  city  editor  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Potter  resigned 
early  in  1950  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times. 


In  less  than  two  months,  publishers  of  over  60  great  news¬ 
papers  have  welcomed  to  their  comic  pages  a  dramatic,  new 
science-adventure  strip,  “Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet.”  NOT 
a  fantasy — a  forecast  of  Man’s  conquest  of  apace — drawn  by 
Ray  Bailey  and  authenticated  by  famous  rocket  scientist 
Willy  Ley.  Send  for  samples  of  daily  strips  and  Sunday  color 
pages;  then  schedule  “Space  Cadet”  to  send  your  reader- 
interest  rocketing! 

TELESCOPE  INTO 
NEW  CONTINUITY 
STARTING  NOV.  5 


loves 


R.  A.  Hilpp  was  promoted  to 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
and  Edward  S.  Moores  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  manager  of  the  general 
(national)  advertising  staff. 


by  Charles  Schulz 


MOM/th.5^ 
-I  ]  BATH  WATER  IS  < 
f  TOO  HOT/  liL 
•  5»>VSCALP  MYSELF./ 


R.  Raymond  Moore  has  become 
a  classified  salesman  and  James 
Doyle,  advertising  dispatcher  for 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader.  ♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Amelia  M.  Godwin,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  petty  accounts 
in  the  auditing  department,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  marking 
her  30th  year  with  that  paper. 


Harry  G.  Binger,  former  clas¬ 
sified  manager  of  the  defunct  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  has 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
as  sales  manager  in  the  classified 
department.  *  *  * 

Russell  E.  Franz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  of  the  Julius  Ma- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Eugene  Farrell,  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  the  Sunday 
Patriot-News,  is  leaving  Harris¬ 
burg  to  join  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Newhouse  Newspaper  group. 


chica'go  sun-times 


Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr, 


WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  TERMS  TODAYI  211  W.  WKker  Drive 


^  NOW  it's 
TOO  COLP/ 


"  I'LL  A 
FREEZE  TO 
DEATH/  / 


^  NOW  IT'S 
TOO  deep/. 


/^PO  YOU  > 
WANT  f*&  TO 
DROWN?/  J 


NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH  YOU 
stall, YOU  O^N'T  WIN/ 


•  Clever,  typical 

•  Nuggets  of  humor 

•  Fits  any  page 


As  a  strip — 8"  x  M/2" 
As  a  panel — 4"  x  4" 
Vertically — 2"  x  61/4" 


W'ire  for  rates  and  proofs 


\ 
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continued  from  page  41 

thews  Special  Agency,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representatives. 
He  has  over  20  years  newspaper 
experience  with  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  Evening  Public 
Ledger  and  served  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Melvin  Hilderbrand,  1951  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  journalism 
grad,  has  joined  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Henry  Tanner,  foreign  news 
analyst  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  is  in  Europe  on  a  four-month 
tour  of  the  Continent  to  study 
conditions.  He  previously  worked 
in  Europe  for  Time-Life  and  for 
United  Press. 


Daniel  Francis  Clancy,  Spring-  as  news  representative  of  the  Wa-  eler,  succeeding  William  Frailey, 
field  (O.)  Sun  has  been  commis-  tertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  in  the  Car-  resigned, 
sioned  a  Kentucky  Colonel  by  thage  office.  Mrs.  Woodbury,  a  •  *  ♦ 

Gov.  Lawrence  W.  Wetherby  of  graduate  of  the  Syracuse  Journal-  Warren  H.  Darby,  city  news  di- 
Kentucky.  Col.  Clancy  is  author  ism  College,  was  formerly  society  rector  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
of  “It’s  Kentucky,”  a  tribute  to  editor  of  the  Corning  Leader  and  Express  and  Evening  News,  recenl- 
the  Blue  Grass  State.  worked  for  a  year  in  public  rela-  ly  made  an  aerial  trip  over  the 

*  ♦  *  lions  work  with  the  New  York  Atlantic  route  of  the  Military  Air 

Worth  Gatewood,  night  city  State  League  of  Savings  and  Loan  Transport  Service.  From  various 

editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Associations  in  New  York.  Fol-  points  in  Europe  he  sent  dispatch- 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  lowing  her  marriage  in  August  she  cs  to  the  papers. 

York  Daily  News.  moved  to  Carthage.  *  *  * 

*  *  ♦  ♦  *  *  Frank  Steele  is  resigning  as 

Arthur  Bertelson,  make-up  Richard  G.  Baumhoff,  special  telegraph  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 

editor  of  Xhe  St.  Louis  {Mo.)  Post-  assignment  reporter  of  the  Sf.  Louis  (Tex.)  Express.  Bill  Cunning- 
Dispatch,  has  returned  to  the  tele-  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  is  author  of  ham.  transferred  to  the  Express 
graph  and  cable  desks  as  swing  a  book,  “The  Dammed  Missouri  from  the  News  telegraph  desk, 
man.  He  has  been  replaced  tern-  Valley”  which  the  Alfred  A.  was  succeeded  on  the  News  by 
porarily  as  make-up  editor  by  Knopf  Co.  has  scheduled  for  pub-  John  Newell,  formerly  of  the  Little 
George  Londa  of  the  copydesic  lication  this  month.  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette.  John 

rim.  *  ♦  ♦  Secrist  recently  resigned  from  the 

*  *  *  George  Wachendorf,  formerly  Express’  Valley  news  desk  and 

Ken  Turner,  veteran  political  with  the  Davenport  (la.)  Demo-  Dave  Bittan  from  the  telegraph 

writer  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour-  crat  and  the  Champaign-Urbana  desk  to  enter  government  work, 
na/,  has  been  assigned  to  the  news-  (111.)  VcH’s-Gazer/e,  has  joined  the  An  Express  desk  addition  is  W. 

staff  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  T^  Still,  from  the  LaGrange 
Item  as  a  copy  reader. 
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Michael  Harris,  former  report¬ 
er  with  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  as  reporter  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

♦  * 

John  Carmichael,  who  was  la¬ 
bor  editor  and  reporter  on  the 


(Ga.)  News.  Charles  Kilpatrick 
has  been  named  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Express. 

V  *  o 

Henry  Saeman,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Daily  News,  now  is  the  Springfield 
Sun’s  police  reporter. 

V  V  V 

William  A.  Moses,  former  reli- 


Tiimer 


New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has  re-  gion  editor  and  reporter  on  the 
signed.  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  the  new  edi- 

*  ♦  *  tor  of  the  weekly  Newport  Beach 

Mary  Krebs  Crossley,  daugh-  (Calif.)  News-Times  and  the 
ter  of  veteran  reporter  Barney  Press.  He  replaces  Ed  LeHoven, 


and  he  joined  the  Journal  in  1941. 

*  *  n 

Francis  Perkins,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  music  editor,  ar¬ 
rived  home  Oct.  15  on  the  Ameri- 


paper’s  expanded 
Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Turn¬ 
er  began  as  a 
sports  writer  for 
the  Springfield 
(O.)  Morning 
Sun  and  later  be- 
c  a  m  e  assistant 
sports  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati 
Daily  News  and 
the  Springfield 
(O.)  Commercial 
Tribune.  He  is  a  former  political 
writer  for  the  old  Atlanta  Georgi¬ 
an  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Krebs  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  who  resigned  to  do  advanced  study 

Times-Picayune,  has  joined  the  at  the  American  Institute  for  For- 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  as  eign  Trade  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
a  reporter.  *  v  ♦ 

*  *  *  Miss  Joan  Gilmore  has  been 

Ed  Kimbrough,  University  of  named  society  editor  of  the  Mas- 
can  Export  liner  Constitution  after  .Alabama  graduate,  author  of  sev-  kogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times- 
a  tour  of  Europe.  eral  books,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Democrat. 

*  *  *  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  for  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Philip  Edward  Berk,  Indiana-  a  few  months.  He  replaces  Thom-  Max  L.  Batchelder,  1951  grad- 
polis  (Tnd.)  Times,  has  resigned  as  Sancton,  who  was  given  a  uate  of  Oklahoma  A&M  college, 

to  become  an  assistant  professor  leave  of  absence  to  finish  a  book,  has  been  employed  as  reporter  on 

in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  ♦  ♦  •  the  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Herald. 

Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  Wallace  Carrolj.,  executive  ♦  ♦  * 

teaching  courses  in  radio  and  basic  news  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Art  Christen,  Wittenberg  Col- 
journalism.  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  lege  graduate,  now  is  a  staffer  on 

*  *  *  joined  the  U.  S.  Psychological  the  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Strategy  Board  as  a  temporary  He  replaced  Jack  Howard,  who 

consultant.  He  has  been  given  resigned  to  continue  working  for  a 
part-time  leave  by  the  newspapers  master’s  degree. 

ing  Harry  Reutlinger,  recently-  for  the  next  three  months.  As  a  *  ♦  • 

appointed  managing  editor.  Mr.  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  R.  L.  Getty,  former  editor  and 

Kipp  has  been  with  the  Hearst  War  Information,  Mr.  Carroll  managing  editor  of  the  North 

papers  here  since  1933,  having  was  in  charge  of  psychological  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph-Bulletin, 

started  in  the  sports  department  warfare  strategy  in  Europe  during  is  the  new  managing  editor  of  the 

of  the  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex-  World  War  11.  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner-En- 

aminer.  ♦  *  ♦  ter  prise.  He  replaces  Guy  Fowler, 

*  *  ^  Bill  Mason,  a  graduate  of  the  resigned. 

C.  D.  Wilson,  city  editor  of  University  of  ^uth  Carolina,  has  *  ♦  ♦ 

the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoe-  joined  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  staff  Maurice  Frink,  who  resigned 
nix,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Gal-  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  worked  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Elk- 
veston  (Tex.)  Tribune.  for  newspapers  at  Winnsboro  and  hart  (Ind.)  Daily  Truth,  has  re- 

*  *  *  Great  Falls,  S.  C.,  and  more  re-  ceived  appointment  as  a  part-time 

Holt  McPherson,  managing  cently  has  been  on  the  copydesk  instructor  in  the  College  of  Jour- 

editor,  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  nalism.  University  of  Colorado,  at 

recently  return^  from  an  extend-  ♦  ♦  •  Boulder.  Mr.  Frink  had  been  with 

ed  newsgathering  tour  of  Europe  Virg  Hill,  a  member  of  the  the  Truth  for  35  years,  the  last 
and  the  Middle  East.  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  staff  three  years  as  managing  editor.  He 

*  *  ♦  the  last  eight  years,  has  become  was  a  director  and  has  served  as 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Woodbury,  director  of  public  relations  for  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Confer- 

formerly  Miss  Marjorie  Kimble,  State  Highway  Commission.  He  ence  of  Editorial  Writers, 
daughter  of  Assistant  Publisher  succeeds  Rex  Woods,  Jr.,  who  has  *  *  ♦ 

L.  D.  Kimble  of  the  Corning  (N.  been  named  editor  and  manager  Nancy  Lyle,  formerly  on  the 
Y.)  Leader,  has  taken  a  position  of  the  Arkansas  City  Daily  Trav-  (Continued  on  page  45) 


Robert  H.  Kipp  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald  -  American,  succeed- 
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Food  for  thought 


One  of  New  England's  progressive  food  retailers  recently  ran 
the  above  ad  in  his  local  newspaper.  Without  straining  your 
eyes,  you  can  see  that  he  likes  to  feature  well-known  products. 

These  are  his  popular  sellers — brand-name  products  that  are 
as  familiar  to  a  housewife  as  her  next-door  neighbor.  Steady 
advertising  by  far-sighted  manufacturers  helps  any  retailer  to 
move  his  goods.  And  when  manufacturer  and  retailer  push  the 
product — via  New  England  newspapers — you've  got  an  unbeat¬ 
able  combination. 

Put  these  excellent  well-read  New  England  newspapers  on  your 
"must"  list  today.  Use  them  with  strong  schedules  .  .  .  then 
watch  your  sales  curves  hit  the  top. 

Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers  •  •  • 


MAINE  —  Bduqor  Daily  N««i 
(M). 

VERMONT  —  Barr*  Timat  (E|. 
Banninqfon  Bannar  (E),  Bur¬ 
lington  Fraa  Prasi  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS  —  Bolton 
Globa  (M&E),  Boston  Globa 
(S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Raoo'd  B 
Atnarican  (MSE),  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton 
Entarprisa  ft  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-TImas.  Hyannll 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
IE),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E). 
Gardnar  Naws  (E),  Havarhill 
Gaiatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Trlbuna  (MAE),  Lynn  Itam  (E) 
Naw  Badford  Sunday  Stand- 
ard-TImas  (S),  Naw  Badford 
Standard-TImas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (EJ,  Pltts- 
flald  Barkihira  Eagla  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham 
Naws  TrIbuna  (EJ,  Worcastar 
Talagram  and  Evaning  6a- 
latta  (MAE),  Worcastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchas- 
tar  Union  Laadar  and  Naw 
Hampshira  Sunday  Naws 
(M.BAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Wait  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
TTmas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
Mn  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  San- 
Hnal  (E).  Brldgaport  Post  (S). 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MA 
E).  Bristol  Prass  (E).  Danbury 
Naws-TImas  (E)  Hartford 
Courant  (M).  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  (S).  Hartford  Timas  (E) 
Maridan  Racord-Journal  (MA 
E)  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E). 
>taw  Havan  Ragiita'  (EAS) 
Naw  London  Day  (E)  Norwich 
BuHatin  and  Racoro  (MAE), 
Torrlngton  Ragistar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(MAE),  Watarbury  Rapublican 
'MAS) 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


^Promotion  from  Within  ’ 
For  Supervisory  Jobs 


.4  REMINDER — Begin  now  to 
select  your  best  material  for 
entry  in  the  annual  E  &  P 
Promotion  Contest 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  Eagle 


formal  training,  there  is  an  on 
the  job  program  that  continuev 
for  eight  months. 

Selection  of  potential  super¬ 
visors  is  based  on  a  system  of 

_  understudying.  The  lead  agent  is 

"understudied”  on  days  off  by  best 
schwl  and  college  staff  and  the  qualified  subordinates  and  when 
Business  Opportunity  group.  supervisory  job  opens  up,  there 

"We  promote  people  principally  jj  brief  transition  period 

on  the  basis  of  performance  and  the  understudy, 
adaptability  to  a  given  job,”  he 
says.  An  index  to  newer  people 
in  the  department  is  provided  by 
a  general  intelligence  test  admin- 


iT  IS  PROBABLY  Safe  to  say  that  visors  who  also  handle  the  gen 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  output  eral  run  of  adjustments  and  cer 

by  any  Classified  Department  are  tain  types  of  clerical  work.  His  fyigPej  jn  recent  years  by  the 

normally  directly  related  to  the  outside  staff  is  headed  up  by  one  jjnies’  Personnel  Department, 

caliber  of  supervision  that  exists  staff  member  who  handles  a  “new  Subscribing  to  the  “promotion 
therein.  business”  classification.  His  du- 

The  efficiency  standards  that  are  ties  involve  sparking  the  staff  and 

set  up  by  management  take  on  seeing  that  outside  sales  people's 

meaning  only  to  the  degree  that  copy  gets  in  before  deadline.  _  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

they  are  interpreted,  demonstrated  All  these  supervisors  were  pro-  p,^^rani  foV  su^rvisory'”tra7ni"ng! 

and  enforced  by  effective  super-  moted  from  subordinate  positions  Newly  appointed  supervisors  work  *  *  ♦ 

visory  personnel.  and  trained  on  the  job.  ^  Assistant  dosely  with  their  direct  superiors  Rostrictions  Lifted 

Last  week  the  problem  of  cop-  telephone  room  supervisors,  for  ^|.  Can-oll,  gradually  RtCHMOND,  Va. — ^The  Richmond 

ing  with  this  special  manifestation  exai^le.  have  occasion  to  pinch-  learning  to  cope  with  all  the  rami-  Times  -  Dispatch,  morning,  anil 


from  within”  formula,  Mr.  Car- 
roll  says  that  supervisors  who 
“start  from  scratch”  generally 
work  out  best.  He  has  no  formal 


Careful  studies  of  progress  re¬ 
ports  kept  over  the  years  clearl> 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
this  supervisory  program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rhatigan.  “We’re 
through  with  ‘seat  of  the  pant' 
management’,”  he  says. 

If  any  CAM  has  a  variation  of 
the  above  procedures,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  all  of  us  to  leant 
about  it. 


of  Classified  growth— the  need  for  ‘^e  supervisor,  thus  learn 

additional  qualified  supervisors,  '"8  “feel”  of  the  job  ahead, 
was  posed  for  you  in  this  depart-  Warren  regards  every  staff 

ment.  In  line  with  my  stated  member  as  potential  supervisory 
aim,  to  make  this  column  a  round-  material,  a  factor  that  contributes 


fications  of  their  assignments. 


table  for  the  discussion  of  mu¬ 
tual  problems  by  a  cross-section 
of  CAMs,  I  have  approached  a 
number  of  colleagues  for  their 


to  keeping  the  staff  on  its  toes. 


N.  Y.  Joumal-American 

John  L.  Irvin,  New  York 


An  Airline  System 

In  view  of  the  general  similar¬ 
ity  of  the  approadi  to  the  problem 


Richmond  News  Leader,  after¬ 
noon,  have  announced  that  all 
classified  advertisers  may  use  as 
much  white  space  as  desired.  Re¬ 
moval  of  recently  applied  restric¬ 
tions  on  classified  advertisers  is 


CAMTTVn^Uerff^ 

of®^the°"til!^  f“S?"  th  Jo^rml-American.  has  a  telephone  S7y?"th2  '’^mr^rSjei'ts  ^  *  *  * 

nLJiLi  T  ^  u  '  w  supervisor,  an  assist^t  tele-  parallels  our  own.  paitic-  16  Pages  in  Memphis 

inL®t  c  supervisor  and  a  ui^Hy  in  the  matter  of  telephone  Memphis— Classified  advertising 

papers.  Invitations  to  comment  untary  ad  takers  supervi^r.  Di-  room  supervision,  handles  this  in  the  Sunday  Commercial  Appeal 


managers  in  the  following  '  reached  an  all-time  high  on  Sept 

already  in  the  mails  to  CAMs  categon^  h^d  up  his  outside  wjth  this  in  mind.  I  spoke  to  23,  with  a  record  16  pages.  This 

iJt  i  Edward  K.  Rhatigan,  American  tops  a  previous  high  of  1.^  pages 

Used  Cars,  Merchandise  and  Em-  Airlines’  Reservation  Manager  at  and  two  columns, 

ployment.  Finely,  he  has  an  as-  Guardia  Field.  American  Air 
sistant.  He  adheres  to  the  prin- 


throughout  the  country.  Please 
don’t  wait  for  an  invitation  to 
comment  on  any  question  dis¬ 
cussed,  however.  Just  send  your 
views  along. 


Naturally,  on  very  small  news¬ 


lines  has  a  staff  of  170  telephone  LucW  13 

rooin  employes  who  accept  calls  Madison.  Wis.— When  a  Madi- 

^000  to  10,000  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
every  24  hours  These  employes,  j^rs.  Ira  .4ndruss  and  11  chil- 
ca  led  agents,  do  considerable  j^en.  appeared  at  the  King  Mo 
selling  just  as  do  the  Classified  j^^s  Inc.,  used  car  lot  in  answei 


advertising  voluntary  ad  takers. 
Like  Classified  ad  takers,  too. 


ciple  of  promotions  from  within 
“almost  exclusively.” 

The  bases  for  promotion  in  his 
papers,  there  is  simply  no  problem  department  are  carefully  kept  pro- 

with  respect  to  supervisory  per-  duction  records,  personal  obser- 

sonnel,  l^yond  the  CAM  himself,  vations  of  supervisor  and  occa- 

The  whole  question  is  of  direct  sional  “test”  assignments  given  to 

concern  chiefly  to  the  larger  de-  likely  supervisory  candidates  de-  is  a  tremendous  public  re- 

partments.  signed  to  indicate  that  individual’s  jations  opportunity.  Also  cam- 

Ihus  the  matter  resolves  itself  capacity  for  additional  responsi-  parable  is  the  fact  that  the  average 

down  to  type  of  supervision  need-  bility.  “Linage  production  records  ^.gij  three  minutes, 
ed,  sources  for  obtaining  such  su-  alone.”  says  Mr.  Irvin,  “are  not  Mr.  Rhatigan,  who  has  been  from  the  price  of  used 

pervisors  and  methods  of  training  always  satisfactory  evidence  of  ^j,t,  American  for  11  Vi  years  during  a  Family  ^le  for 

or  preparation  for  the  responsi-  leadership  qualities.”  On  the  job  outlined  his  supervisory  setup  as'  child  of  the  prospective  buy- 

bility  imposed  by  the  newly  ac-  training,  with  frequent  consulta-  follows: 


to  a  classified  advertisement  in  the 
Capital  Times,  the  dealer  ran  into 
more  than  he  had  bargained  for, 
The  Andruss  family  came  to  an¬ 
swer  the  ad  which  offered  to  de- 


quired  duties.  tions  between  himself  and  his  new 

On  the  first  aspect  of  the  supervisors,  constitutes  his  trfiin- 
topic,  “where  to  obtain  super-  ing  program, 
visory  personnel,”  all  three  of  the  * 

CAMs  agreed  that  “promotions  fjew  York  Times 
from_  within”  is_the  best  policy  in  j65  classified  De- 


the  long  run  for  many  reasons. 
Not  only  does  this  procedure  serve 
as  a  morale  builder  of  inestimable 
worth,  but  it  provides  the  news¬ 
paper  with  a  junior  executive  who 
can  start  producing  almost  im¬ 
mediately  as  a  result  of  familiar- 


partment  employes,  Carroll  M. 

Carroll,  New  York  Times,  has  a 
telephone  room  supervisor  with  pervising  quality  and  quantity  of 
two  additional  supervisors  under  production  as  well  as  training  and 
her  jurisdiction.  He  has  a  super-  retraining  their  people, 
visor  and  an  assistant  supervisor  American  Airlines  has  a  formal 


There  is  a  Reservations 
manager,  himself;  3  chief  agents, 
each  responsible  for  approximately 
one-third  the  personnel  with  a  su¬ 
pervisor  called  a  “lead”  agent  over 

every  10  to  15  agents.  The  . -  ,  u  i  _  .k.. 

“lead”  agents  have  no  disciplinary  'V  PV*  dwler  J’ack  o 
powers  but  are  responsible  for  su-  ledger,  y 


er.  The  family  bwame  interested 
in  a  1937  Buick,  marked  $80.  The 
11  kids  represented  $110.  So  the 
lot  manager  stood  behind  the 
firm’s  offer  and  the  Andruss  fam 
ily  drove  off  with  a  car,  plus  $30 
in  cash.  But  the  resultant  pub- 


sponsible  for  the  various  clerical 

procedure,  the  market  as  well  as 
with  the  people  he  or  she  is  to 
supervise. 


aspects  of  running  the  department 
such  as  passing  copy,  correspond¬ 
ence,  box  number  replies,  etc. 


2  Desert  Weeklies 

Palm  Desert,  Calif. — Plans  fo 
two  new  weekly  newspapers  sers- 
ing  the  Colora^  Desert  area  are 
announced  by  Randall  Henderson 
publisher  of  Desert  Magazine 


in  charge  of  his  office  staff,  re-  supervisory  training  program 

which  requires  eight  days  for 
“lead”  agent. 

There  is  also  a  training  pro-  _  . 

_ ,  _  gram  for  “chief  agents.”  The  The  papers,  to  be  published  and 

There  is  a  counter  staff  supervisor  “lead  agents”  are  taught  teaching  edited  by  Ernest  and  Betty  Max 
and  an  assistant,  a  night  general  methods,  company  policy,  prepa-  well,  will  be  the  Palm  Desert 
With  a  department  of  35  supervisor  and  an  assistant.  The  ration  of  materials  to  be  taught  Progress  and  the  Cathedral  Cit- 
people,  Ed  Warren  of  Newsday  assistant  classified  manager  and  and  the  use  of  discussion  tech-  izen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  will 
has  the  following  supervisory  Mr.  Carroll  himself  supervise  the  niques.  They  are  shown  how  to  continue  publication  of  their  own 
staff:  a  phone  room  supervisor,  outside  staff  with  special  super-  use  the  available  tools  for  train-  weekly,  the  Idylwild  (Calif.)  Town 
two  assistant  phone  room  super-  visors  for  the  real  estate  staff,  the  ing  new  agents.  .After  this  initial  Crier, 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  42 


staff  of  Mademoiselle  Magazine, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal.  She 
succeeds  Hope  McLeod,  who  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend 
Columbia  University’s  journalism 
school. 


Ann  Mitchell,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Manhasset  (L.  1.) 
Press,  has  become  a  reporter  for 
the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Ad- 
vertiser. 


server,  Charlotte  News  and  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  regional  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization  to  the  Charlotte  district 
OPS  as  executive  officer. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Arthur  E.  McEvoy,  managing 
editor.  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald,  New  Britain’s  “Dean  of  News¬ 
papermen,”  was  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  by  friends  and 
co-workers.  Mr.  McEvoy  is  mark¬ 
ing  his  40th  year  of  newspaper 
work  in  New  Britain. 


William  B.  Bayer,  formerly  a 
writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser, 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
United  Press,  is  now  with  the 
public  relations  bureau  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Miami. 


Robert  Zaiman,  reporter,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  Albert 
P.  Cotter,  reporter,  Hartford 
Times,  are  enroute  to  Europe  to 
cover  the  43rd  Infantry  Division 
for  their  newspapers. 


Jesse  Mass,  once  with  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  has  been  pro- 
ntoted  to  news  editor  of  the  radio 
news  department  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York. 


Orlando  R.  Davidson,  formerly 
a  reporter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  later  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Kiplinger  magazine  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  resigned  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  accept  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  position  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  Washington. 


W.  W.  Diehl,  until  recently 
manager  of  the  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  office  of  the  Hamilton 
Wright  Organization,  New  York 
public  relations  counselors,  has 
joined  the  press  information  staff 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  as  feature  editor.  Formerly 
associated  with  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jourruil, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  Mr.  Diehl 
is  the  winner  of  the  National 
Headliners’  Club  and  Freedoms 
Foundation  medals  for  writing, 
and  numerous  prizes  in  press  pho¬ 
tography. 


Thomas  B.  Watkins,  formerly 
with  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 


Howard  a.  Anthony,  former 
news  e  d  i  t  o  r  of  the  Okemah 
(Okla.)  Daily  Leader  and  Hold- 
enville  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  en¬ 
tered  St.  Francis  Minor  Prepara¬ 
tory  Seminary,  Bethany,  Okla.,  to 
train  for  the  priesthood. 


Roy  J.  Cook,  former  managing 
editor,  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
News,  monthly  publication  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 


Gregory  Faherty,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Glen  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-U  nion. 


Treva  Davis,  formerly  women’s 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  has  become  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Communication  and 
Publicity  Department  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 


Harold  Holmes,  news  editor  of 
the  Champaign  (111.)  News-Ga¬ 
zette,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Associated  Press  Telegraph 
Editors  Association  at  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  annual  business  meeting 
at  Champaign  Oct.  7. 


Paul  Hochuli,  long-time 
amusements  editor  of  the  Houston 
ton  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Houston. 


Mildred  Sisson  has  resigned  as 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  City 
Hall  reporter  to  join  the  news  staff 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  She  has  b«n  succeeded 
by  Hubert  Hendrix,  transferred 
from  the  industrial  beat  of  the 
Spartanburg  Journal. 


Evarts  Graham,  Jr.,  who  has 
served  as  reporter,  editorial  writer 
and  correspondent  in  Germany  and 
Washington  in  10  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  been  assigned  tem¬ 
porarily  to  the  city  desk  as  an 
assistant. 


Floyd  Goolsby,  Jr.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  reporter, 
has  returned  to  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  C.  W.  Weaver 
has  joined  the  reporting  staff. 


Joseph  A.  Doyle  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


What  happens  when 
the  Herald-Express 
doesn’t  hit  Stickville? 


/v/rv.  o 


NOTHING!  Absolutely  nothing,  Wlyy?  Because 
things  seldom  happen  there,  anyway! 

WE  CONCENTRATE  our  circulation  in  the  population- 


packed  Los  Angeles  ABC  City  2onc  where  more  than 


70%  of  all  retail  sales  are  made. 


That's  why  wisa  advartisers  concontrata  thair  advartising  in  th* 
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City  Editors  have  been  yelling  for  this  kind  of  radio!  It’s  NEW  .  .  . 
rugged  .  .  .  dependable  ...  on  the  job  every  minute! 


Hallicrafters*  NEWSROOM  RADIO  monitors  the  vital  emergency 
radio  channels  that  spell  headline  stories.  Covers  all  prime  emergency 
channels— POLICE,  FIRE,  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  RAILROAD,  BUS,  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL,  SHIPPING.  Simple,  two-knob  control.  AC  or  DC. 


For  less  cost  than  a  cub  reporter’s  typewriter,  you  can  now  give  your 
news  department  the  radio  it  needs  for  year-after-year  performance. 
It’s  the  finest  precision  set  made  .  .  .  because  Hallicrafters  makes  more 
short-wave  radios  than  all  other  manufacturers  combined. 


Availability  Limited.  Ask  for  it  at  your  nearest  Radio  Parts  Distributor 
or  write  to  us  for  complete  information.  Act  NOW! 


S-81  NEWSROOM  RADIO— Covers  VHF  FM  152—174  Me. 


S-82 — Covers  HF  FM  30-50  Me. 


hallicrafters 


“  *49’o 
Dept.  EP 


WORLD’S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  PRECISION  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
_ «ICAGO  24,  ILLINOIS 


FUBL/SNBP  mBKLY  FOP  NAVY  MEN' EVERYWPFRB/ 


3132  M  STRUT,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON  7,  D.C 
(CO.  1014) 


NAVY  TIMES 


41  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
(MU.  7-SSS1) 


SEND  FOR  your  free  copy  of  “Mass  Selling  &  Sampling 
to  the  Masses.”  It’s  packed  with  data  on  military  markets 
here  and  abroad.  Shows  how  Army  Times,  Air  Force  Times 
and  the  new  Navy  Times  combine  to  reach  Armed  Forces 
personnel  each  week,  all  over  the  world. 


Europe  Press 
Girds  to  Battle 
Gov't  Controls 

By  G.  Longelaon 

Paris — The  well-known  Belgian 
review.  Revue  Generate  Beige, 
contains  an  article  in  its  current 
issue  on  “The  Press  and  the  Au¬ 
thorities,”  by  Daniel  Ryelandt.  It 
is  one  more  manifestation  of  the 
nervousness  shown  in  Europe  at 
possible  government  interference 
with  the  press,  in  wartime. 

“It  is  of  course  indispensable 
for  reasons  of  national  safety  that 
news  of  a  military  character 
should  be  controlled  by  a  censor¬ 
ship  before  being  made  public,” 
writes  M.  Ryelandt.  “But  the 
military  authorities-  should  give 
to  the  censors  very  liberal  instruc¬ 
tions  if  they  do  not  wish  to  render 
their  action  harmful  and  danger¬ 
ous.  One  can  no  longer  accept  as 
a  rule  that  the  only  information 
regarding  operations  shall  be  the 
official  communiques  of  allies. 

“Every  citizen  today  can  listen 
to  foreign  radio  broadcasts.  It 
must  therefore  be  admitted  that 
the  press  shall  be  allowed  to  pub¬ 
lish  news  from  enemy  sources. 

“England  showed  the  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war.  Reuter  gave  out 
news  of  the  landing  in  Normandy 
before  the  English  communique, 
thanks  to  listening  in  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  radio.  The  British  censorship 
found  no  objection.  Reuter  in  like 
manner  announced  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Rome  at  the  very  minute 
it  took  place,  because  the  agency 
had  been  picking  up  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  head  of  the 
American  air  squadron.  Reuter 
also  published  sensational  news 
from  the  Pacific  picked  up  by  wire-, 
less. 

“Those  of  the  old  school  will 
raise  their  hands  to  heaven  and 
enumerate  the  inconveniences  of 
this  method.  One  may  be  able  to 
agree  with  them.  But  do  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  all  the  citizens  of  a 
country  give  up  reading  their 
newspapers  and  listening  systemat¬ 
ically  to  foreign  radio  broadcasts? 
That  would  be  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  if  old  methods  were  clung  to. 

“There  is  not  only  news.  There 
is  opinion.  The  authorities  ought 
to  admit  that,  everything  consid¬ 
ered,  it  is  better  in  time  of  war 
to  allow  newspapers  to  discuss 
freely  even  war  policies  rather 
than  take  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
claring  this  criticism  is  admissible, 
that  is  not,  or,  this  I  will  allow  to 
be  published,  that  I  forbid.  Are 
there  not  courts  of  law  to  condemn 
those  who  by  what  they  write 
shall  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
State?" 

During  a  meeting  at  Bern, 
Switzerland,  in  August,  1950,  a 
group  of  news  agencies  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  proclaimed  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  safeguarding  their  com¬ 
plete  independence  in  time  of  war, 
M.  Ryelandt  relates.  These  agen- 
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Canadian  Press 
Bilingual  Service 

Montreal  —  Canadian  press  is 
now  delivering  its  news  in  French 
to  the  10  French-language  daily 
newspapers  served  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Herve  Major  of  Montreal  La 
Presse,  CP’s  president,  declared 
“inauguration  of  this  service  makes 
Canada  the  first  country  in  the 
world  with  a  bilingual  news  ser¬ 
vice.” 


cies,  of  which  the  Belga  Agency 
of  Belgium  was  one,  have  notified 
governments  of  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain,  in  case  of  war, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  press 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  press, 
their  complete  autonomy  and  to 
refuse  any  interference  with  their 
work  by  the  authorities. 

The  news  agences  met  more  re¬ 
cently  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  and 
resolved  that  “if  states  create  news 
services  during  wartime,  the  agen¬ 
cies  could  in  no  event  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  these  services  or  be 
submitted  to  their  authority.” 

Head  of  Reuters 
Honored  In  Paris 

A  BANQUET  was  held  in  Paris 
on  Oct.  6  in  honor  of  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Chancellor,  head  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  to  celebrate  the  conferring  on 
him  last  July  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  rank  of  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  leading  French  newspaper 
owners  and  directors  were  present, 
with  representatives  of  the  Quai 
d’Orsey  and  the  French  Ministry 
of  Information. 

M.  Albert  Bayet,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  French 
Newspapers,  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
work  done  by  Sir  Christopher  and 
by  Reuter  in  the  defense  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Sir  Christopher,  he  declared, 
had  been  successful  in  a  hard 
fight  for  safeguarding  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  news  and 
the  avoiding  of  government  con¬ 
trol  or  interference.  All  free  coun¬ 
tries  had  benefited  by  the  victory 
Sir  Christopher  had  won  in  the 
difficult  days  of  the  war. 

■ 

San  Diego  Dailies 
Expand  State  Bureau 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Expansion 
of  the  state  bureau  for  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  from  part-time  to  full-time 
basis  has  been  announced  by 
James  S.  Copley,  publisher. 

Chief  of  the  bureau  is  Richard 
C.  Bergholz,  political  editor  of 
the  Evening  Tribune.  Former 
staffer  and  war  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Berg¬ 
holz  has  been  operating  the  state 
bureau  during  legislative  sessions 
in  Sacramento. 

Plans  for  the  expanded  state 
bureau  call  for  coverage  of  all 
major  state  governmental  agencies 
an(l  political  events. 
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SERVED  BY  THE 


^an  Bicflio  Union 

Evening  Tribune 


the  discovery  of  X-ray,  and  of  in  1948.  Eternal  vigilaiKe,  even 
radium,  and  the  high  points  of  S  for  Anierican  journalism,  is  the 
wars.  price  of  liberty. 

It  is  a  fascinating  and  graphic  And  here  in  Dr.  Commager’s 
way  to  review  a  hundred  years  fine  warning  and  in  this  historical 
of  world  and  journalistic  history,  exhibit  of  100  historic  Times 
alive  and  rich  with  verisimilitude,  pages  is  a  book  for  both  joumal- 
Not  an  adequate  way  in  itself,  but  ists  and  non-journalists  in  a  free 
more  pulsing  and  vivid  than  the  world  to  preserve  and  caress.  A 
bleached  bones  of  recorded  data,  book  to  treasure  too  in  the  unfree 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Commager  in  his  world, 
scholarly  introduction  assesses  the  " 

essentiality  of  a  free  press  to  5  Mor©  Got  Rin^S 
liberty.  “The  United  States,”  he  Lawrence,  Mass.  —  Five  em- 
declares,  “has  never  known  any-  pioyes  of  the  Eagle-Tribune  Pub- 
thing  but  a  free  press.”  fishing  Company  were  given  25- 

Basically  but  not  strictly  is  that  year  service  rings  by  Publisher 
true.  There  have  been  the  state  Irving  E.  Rogers  Oct.  10  at  a 
Gettysburg  address;  the  contempo-  gag-law  attempts,  court  restraints,  dinner  of  the  Eagle-Tribune  As- 
rary  account  of  the  first  tele-  and  devious  ways  of  censorship,  sociates,  made  up  of  employes 
phone;  the  first  electric  fight;  the  one  quite  current.  Those  from  with  15  or  more  years  service, 
first  wireless;  the  first  airplane  1931  to  1947,  J.  Edward  Gerald  Of  148  full  time  employes,  78  are 
flight;  the  exposure  of  Boss  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  members  of  the  organization  with 
Tweed’s  municipal  corruption — to  ably  discusses  in  “The  Press  and  service  totalling  2,019  years, 
suppress  which  the  Times  had  the  Constitution,”  published  by  Forty-three  have  been  with  the 
been  offered  5  million  dollars —  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press  firm  a  quarter  century. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


1(X)  Pages,  100  Years 
From  the  N.  Y.  Times 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  New  York 


ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  OF  FAMOUS 
PAGES  FRO.M  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES.  1861-1961.  With  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Henry  Steele  Commager. 
New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster.  100 
pag-es.  8H  s  11. 


tapestry  of  history  —  historical 
change  for  the  better  also,  by  and 
large. 

Pages,  8  Vi  x  11,  run  from  the 
first  issue  in  1851  to  the  page 
recording  the  firing  of  MacArthur, 
April  11,  1951.  They  reveal 

progress  in  news-gathering,  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  backgrounding,  style, 
and  typography. 

First,  the  time  lag:  The  lead 
story  on  page  1  for  June  13,  1854 
— captioned  in  10-point  caps — re¬ 
ports  that  news  of  Perry’s  opening 
of  Japan  to  the  Occident  had 
reached  Hong  Kong  on  April  2. 
The  page  for  April  11,  1951,  car¬ 
ries  the  MacArthur  story  from 
Japan  dated  April  11. 


News  of  splicing  the  broken 
Atlantic  cable  that  first,  since 
Reuter’s  pigeon  post,  speeded 
news  is  reported  under  a  single¬ 
column  head  on  July  30,  1866 — 
the  lead  an  apology  that  the  dis¬ 
patches  should  have  reached  the 
Times  the  previous  Friday!  The 
cable  of  course  had  first  b^n  laid 
in  1858,  but  after  three  weeks  it 
had  broken.  Cyrus  W.  Field  in 
splicing  it  eight  years  later  had 
become  an  international  hero. 

Page  1  for  July  7,  1876,  records 
with  prophetic  Times  thorough¬ 
ness  in  614  of  the  7  columns  the 
details  of  Chief  Sitting  Bull’s  mas- 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


United  Press  Starts 
New  Television  Service 


rial  from  its  news  film  library, 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

U.P.  and  Movietone  emphasized 
the  service  will  present  news  cov¬ 
erage  by  movie  camera  and  re¬ 
porter  as  differentiated  from  the 
newsreel  format. 


Seen  cmd  Heard 


United  Press  Movietone  News, 
for  television,  starts  Oct.  22. 

Stations  from  coast  to  coast  are 
charter  clients.  They  include 
wjz-TV  and  wpix,  New  York; 
WNAC-Tv  and  wbz-tv,  Boston; 
WHAM-TV,  Rochester;  wxyz-tv, 
Detroit;  wsm-tv,  Nashville; 
WEWS,  Cleveland;  wcpo-tv,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  KECA-TV,  Los  Angeles. 

This  new  service  is  a  collabora¬ 
tive  enterprise  of  the  United  Press 
and  20th  Century-Fox  Movietone 
News.  It  delivers  to  tv  stations 
a  daily  running  supply  of  the 
latest  news  films  and  latest  news 
bulletins  on  the  events  pictured. 
News  copy,  constantly  freshened 
to  keep  pace  with  developments, 
is  keyed  to  takes  of  film  and  writ¬ 
ten  to  conform  with  their  running 
time. 

United  Press  has  established 
special  tv  news  bureaus  in  both 
New  York  and  Washington.  Sim¬ 
ilar  units  in  other  key  cities  of 
the  country  are  to  be  added  as 
required.  Phil  Newsom,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  United  Press  Movie¬ 


tone  News,  is  in  charge  of  the 
service,  in  association  with  Jack 
Haney,  news  editor  of  Movietone. 
Differs  from  Newsreel 


Forum  Highlights 
On  Radio  Network 


Some  further  facts  about  U.P. 
Movietone  News  are: 

Reporter-camera  teams  are  to 
cover  major  stories,  including  news 
interviews,  and  film  will  be  dis¬ 
patched*  to  stations  several  times 
daily. 

The  Movietone  division  of  20th 
Century-Fox  has  organized  a  net¬ 
work  of  camera  correspondents  to 
supplement  its  already  large  staff 
coverage. 

A  United  Press  television  wire 
links  subscribers  together,  and  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  are  provided  to  meet 
the  news  needs  of  individual  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  U.P.  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  will  take  part  in  many 
of  the  films. 

The  service  is  geared  to  fast 
coverage  of  big  news  stories,  in¬ 
terviews,  feature  stories,  and 
sports.  To  augment  this.  Movie¬ 
tone  also  makes  available  mate- 


Orville  C.  Summers  says:  - 


It  also  Tells  HOW  this  Rich  Market  Is 


EFFECTIVELY  COVERED 

Only  by 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star 


I  ^ 


If  you  do  not  hare  this  new  Fact  Folder,  write 
O.  C.  Summers,  Nat’l  Adv.  Mgr.,  Peoria  Journal  Star 
PefinsentrC  PatlontUy  by 

WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc.  —  OfflcM  In  Principal  Cities 


The  ABC  Radio  Network  this 
year  again  will  carry  outstanding 
sessions  of  the  20th  Annual  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Forum. 


On  Monday.  Oct.  22,  from  9:30 
to  10  p.m.,  EST,  the  feature  event 
to  be  heard  over  the  ABC  Radio 
Network,  will  be  a  panel  entitled, 
“Problems  of  Conscience  in  the 
Congress.”  Senator  Blair  Moody 
of  Michigan,  and  Rep.  Christian 
A.  Herter  of  .Massachusetts  will 
be  participants.  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
will  be  moderator. 

Another  outstanding  portion  of 
the  Forum  to  be  aired  by  ABC 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  23,  from  8:30 
to  9  p.m.,  EST,  will  include  three 
addresses:  the  first  two  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Difficulty  of  Dissent” 
with  Dr.  Gainza  Paz,  editor  of 
La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
A  incrican  Press. 


Another  press  show  will  bow 
on  the  ABC  video  network  Sat¬ 
urday  noon,  Oct.  20,  with  Betty 
Furness  starring  as  Harriet  Hilde¬ 
brand,  “a  keen,  fast-stepping  re¬ 
porter  for  Amalgamated  Press.” 
The  show's  called  “News  Gal.” 


I'he  third  speaker  will  be  Jerry 
Goodman,  a  Harvard  senior,  who 
will  make  a  first  hand  report  on 
the  Communist  Youth  Rally  in 
Berlin  last  Summer. 


Mr.  Lamb's  Busy  Week; 

Buys  Orlando  Station 

Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  added  an 
Orlando,  Fla.  radio  station  to  his 
broadcast  properties  this  week 
(subject  to  FCC  approval).  For 
S200,000  he  is  acquiring  WHOO 
(am  and  fm)  from  Martin  Ander¬ 
sen,  publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sen- 
tinel-Star. 
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Betty  Crocker,  the  General 
Mills  gal,  is  going  tv,  too,  over 
the  ABC  network  at  Saturday 
noon.  Pacific  Coast  Time,  starting 
Nov.  17.  Adelaide  Hawley  plays 
the  role  for  General  Mills  under 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  agency 
supervision. 


Charles  J.  Keys,  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  from  1945  to 
1947,  is  the  new  director  of  the 
WFiL-TV  Newsreel,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Driscoll,  who  left  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  station,  to  be 
editor-in-chief  of  Telenews  Pro¬ 
ductions,  New  York. 


Mr.  Lamb  also:  1)  bought  a 
three-acre  site  for  a  new  Tele¬ 
vision  Center  for  his  wtvn  sta¬ 
tion  in  Columbus,  O.;  2)  offered 
to  donate  prime  time  on  wicu, 
Erie,  to  both  Republican  and 
Democrat  organizations  prior  to 
the  election;  3)  advocated  in  an 
article  for  the  Nation  that  all 
commercial  telecasters  be  required 
to  donate  time  to  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 


Working  with  the  Board  of  | 

Education,  the  New  York  News 
television  station,  wpix,  inaugu¬ 
rated  “The  Living  Blacklxiard”  for 
1,600  home-bound  pupils  of  high  * 

school  age.  Regular  credits  will 
be  given  for  those  taking  the 
course.  j 

Having  shelved  its  FM  plans,  j 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.  ac-  j 

cepted  an  offer  by  local  interests  j 
in  Wausau,  Wis.,  for  its  250-watt  j 

AM  station  there  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  1947  as  a  forerunner  I 

to  FM  development.  I 

Cecil  Brown,  MBS  roving  corre¬ 
spondent,  came  through  with  a 
timely  tape  on  Tuesday  when 
Premier  Aliaquat  was  assassinated 
in  Pakistan.  Just  a  week  earlier 
Mr.  Brown  had  interviewed  the 
statesman.  His  tape  cleared  cus¬ 
toms  in  time  to  make  a  newscast 
by  Ed  Pettit  via  woR-New  York 
a  few  minutes  after  the  flash  on 
the  premier’s  death. 

*  *  * 


Compass  Goes  to  10c; 
Lamont  Holds  Mortgage 

The  New  York  Compass  boost¬ 
ed  its  daily  per  copy  price  to  10c 
this  week  while  keeping  the  Sun¬ 
day  (Weekend)  price  at  15c.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ted  O.  Thackrey  said  the 
increase  was  needed  to  keep  the 
paper  alive. 

The  Compass  ownership  state¬ 
ment  revealed  that  Corliss  Lamont, 
son  of  the  late  Morgan  banking 
partner,  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  is  a 
financial  underwriter,  bolding  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  the  printing 
and  office  equipment. 

In  editorials  and  special  articles 
the  C^ompass  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  Mr.  Lamont  in  his  effort  to 
obtain  a  passport  to  visit  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  confirmed  that  it  had 
denied  the  passport  because  his 
“presence  abroad  at  this  time  was 
deemed  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Lamont  lectures  on  Philos¬ 
ophy  at  Columbia  University. 
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It’s  nice  to  have  an  impressive-looking  lens 
on  the  front  of  your  camera.  But  nicer  still  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  pictures  you  make 


with  it  look  impressive  on  your  editor’s  desk. 

For  the  ultimate  in  what  a  lens  can  give 
you,  you  will  want  Kodak  Ektar  Lenses. 


ALL  KODAK  EKTAR  LENSES  SHARE  THESE  DESIRABLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

•  Sharp,  crisp  images  to  the  edge  of  the  field. 

•  Uniform  focus  of  all  three  color  images — for  the  finest  in  color  work — for  crisper  black-and-white 
negatives. 

•  Sharp  at  all  apertures. 

•  Available  in  modern,  high-grade  shutters. 

•  All  air-exposed  surfaces  "Lumenized"  for  greater  clarity,  brilliance,  and  color  purity. 

•  Available  in  all  standard  focal  lengths. 

Asi  your  Kodak  dealer  for  full  particulars. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  A,  N.Y. 


Kodak 


Mobile  Leadership 
In  Nation 

FIRST  .  .  . 

*[>rug  Store  Sales  Gain — 303% 
FIRST  .  .  . 

••Population  Sain — 62% 

FOURTH  .  .  . 

Retail  Sales  Gain — ^299% 

CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

100,005  daily — 101%  gain 

Gains  I9S0  vs.  1940 
•Metro  County  areas,  central  cities 
100,000  to  250,000  population 
••Metro  Counties  over  175,000 

Ace  Alabama  Market  and  Medium 

tE^e  illobile 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

Reps.:  THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO. 


8lh  in  the  U.  S. 

—  MORNINGS 

18lh  in  the  U.  S. 

—  SUNDAYS 

FIRST  in  FLORIDA 

In  Department  Store  Adv. 

Source:  Media  Records  First  Fifty. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday 

Represented  by 
THEIS  &  SIMPSON  CO.,  Inc. 


Everything  in 
^ItimoreTevblv^ 

/X  >s\ 


CIRCULATION 


Sundberg  Reports 
Promotion  Trends 


Trends  in  promoting  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  were  revealed  in 
a  survey  made  by  Ivan  G.  Sund¬ 
berg,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  The  study  covered  74 
Central  States  dailies  with  varying 
circulations  from  15,000  to  over 
50,000. 

One  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
what  editorial  features  have 
proven  effective  in  getting  circu¬ 
lation  increase.  Sjjecial  serial  fea¬ 
tures  led  the  list.  Some  of  the 
futures  mentioned  were  “The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told,”  “Ke- 
fauver  Story  on  Crime,”  “The 
Eisenhower  Story,”  and  “The  Fat 
Man’s  Book.” 

Summarizes  Survey 

Summarizing  the  survey  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Sundberg  came  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  Trip  awards  are  generally 
considered  the  most  effective  in 
contest  or  prize  offers,  with  mer¬ 
chandise  having  an  edge  over 
cash. 

2.  New  business  campaigns 
should  not  run  for  periods  longer 
than  six  weeks,  and  the  most 
popular  length  of  time  voted  was 
a  four-week  period,  with  several 
newspapers  even  claiming  that 
periods  shorter  than  four  weeks 
are  long  enough. 

3.  The  number  of  newspapers 
paying  on  start  orders  and  the 
number  paying  on  increase  were 
evenly  distributed,  with  some  pa¬ 
pers  paying  on  both. 

4.  The  most  popular  length  of 
time  required  on  start  orders  was 
13 -week  periods,  outranking  short¬ 
er  period  requirements  at  a  rate 
of  two  to  one. 

5.  The  average  rate  of  pay  for 
start  orders  was  50c  per  order; 
the  average  rate  of  pay  on  news¬ 
papers  paying  on  increase  instead 
of  start  orders  was  bOc  per  in¬ 
crease.  In  comparing  the  various 
circulation  groups,  classifications 
over  50,000  paid  a  slightly  higher 
average  rate  than  did  the  other 
two  groups. 

11%  Use  Public  Offers 

6.  Only  11%  of  the  new.spa- 
pers  said  they  had  used  public 
offers  to  promote  new  business. 

7.  Only  14%  of  newspapers  re¬ 
plying  said  they  reduced  their 
subscription  price  or  gave  a'ROt 
free  newspapers  with  start  orders. 

8.  24%  of  the  newspapers  use 
radio  to  promote  new  carrier  de¬ 
livery  subscribers. 

9.  Only  about  10%  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  said  they  used  television  to 
promote  the  sale  of  their  papers. 

10.  75%  of  the  newspapers 
make  efforts  to  resell  their  stops 
either  by  carrier  or  district  mana¬ 
gers  or  both. 


11.  64%  of  the  papers  have 
used  samples  to  obtain  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

12.  40%  of  the  newspapers 
provide  extra  incentive,  such  as 
bonus  arrangements  or  awards,  in 
addition  to  salary  for  district 
managers. 

Training  Carriers 

R.  J.  Wesela,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  offers  some  new 
slants  on  training  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  He  works  with  the  “cream” 
of  the  Herald’s  900  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  He  has  selected  65  boys  in 
the  city  and  110  in  the  state,  or¬ 
ganizing  a  Distinguished  Service 
Club. 

For  the  purpose  of  training 
these  selected  boys,  sales  meetings 
are  held  at  branches  twice  a  week. 
Actual  demonstrations  are  made 
by  district  managers  on  how  to 
call  on  a  prospect.  After  each 
meeting,  the  district  manager  as¬ 
signs  certain  streets  to  be  can¬ 
vassed.  He  personally  makes  a 
few  calls  with  the  carriers,  dem¬ 
onstrating  his  way  of  selling. 

Boys  are  taught  to  say  some¬ 
thing  nice  about  the  prospect’s 
home,  pets,  etc. 

Managers  Included 
In  Bargaining  Unit 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ruled  that  certain  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  street  sales 
managers  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bargaining  unit  with 
other  circulation  department  em¬ 
ployes. 

Peking  to  represent  the  group 
is  the  St.  Petersburg  Circulation 
Distributors  Local,  an  affiliate  of 
the  pressmen’s  union. 

The  Board’s  ruling  was  made 
on  the  following  basis: 

District  Managers — ^There  were 
seven  district  managers,  each  dis¬ 
tributing  bundles  of  newspapers 
to  approximately  25  route  carriers 
who  were  independent  contractors. 
Each  district  manager  was  paid 
a  salary  and  had  authority  to 
terminate  contracts  with  route  car¬ 
riers  for  contract  violations,  but 
did  not  supervise  the  performance 
of  the  carriers.  One  district  man¬ 
ager  had  directly  under  his  su¬ 
pervision  employe  route  carriers, 
whom  he  had  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge.  The  employer  con¬ 
tended  that  all  of  the  district  man¬ 
agers  were  managerial  or  super¬ 
visory  employes.  The  Board  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  district  managers 
in  the  bargaining  unit  except  the 
one  who  had  employe  route  car¬ 
riers  directly  under  his  supervision. 

Street  Sales  Managers  —  The 
street  sales  managers  were  on  a 
weekly  salary  basis,  distributed 


.4  REMINDER — Begin  now  to 
select  your  best  material  tor 
entry  in  the  annual  E  &  P 
Promotion  Contest. 


newspapers  to  street  vendors  and 
had  no  helpers  to  assist  them. 
The  employer  sought  to  exclude 
the  street  sales  managers  from  the 
unit  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
supervisors.  The  Board  held  that 
they  were  not  supervisors  and  in¬ 
cluded  them  in  the  unit. 

Solicitor  Agents — ^Two  of  the 
solicitor  agents  received  no  sal¬ 
ary  and  were  not  subject  to  su¬ 
pervision.  Their  income  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  difference  between 
the  wholesale  price  and  the  retail 
price  of  newspapers  sold  on  their 
routes.  They  also  were  paid  for 
new  subscribers  solicited  and  ob¬ 
tained.  A  third  agent  received  an 
additional  $11  per  week.  The 
Board  excluded  the  solicitor  agents 
from  the  unit  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  close  community  of 
interest  with  other  employes  in 
the  circulation  department. 

■ 

Safety  Plaque  Given 
At  Colorado  Luncheon 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — Pres¬ 
ton  Walker,  general  manager  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel, 
was  host  at  a  luncheon  Oct.  2  for 
the  presentation  of  a  gold-plated 
plaque  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to 
the  Daily  Sentinel  for  first  place 
in  the  annual  safety  contest. 

In  the  private  motor  carrier  di¬ 
vision,  group  A,  the  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel  operat^  six  vehicles  a  total 
of  168,488  miles  without  a  single 
accident.  Six  other  papers  over 
the  nation  received  plaques,  and 
14  received  illuminated  scrolls. 

Gilbert  Carrel,  Colorado  State 
Patrol  chief,  made  a  special  flight 
from  Denver  to  Grand  Junction 
for  the  presentation  to  the  paper 
and  three  honored  drivers. 

■ 

Panhandle  Daily 
To  Make  Bow  Nov.  4 

Pampa,  Tex.  —  The  Daily 
Spokesman,  designed  to  serve  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  is  scheduled 
to  make  its  bow  Nov.  4  with  a 
60-page  edition. 

Lyman  Jones,  former  Honolulu 
correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  city  hall  reporter  for  the  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times,  has  been 
named  managing  editor. 

Tim  Dowd,  former  telegraph 
editor  on  the  Standard-Times  and 
prior  to  that  reporter  for  the 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  is  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

■ 

Safety  Holiday 

Wichita — A  crowd  estimated  at 
75,000  witnessed  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Safety  Holiday  parade  staged 
here  Sept.  28  by  the  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con  and  the  Wichita  police  depart¬ 
ment.  Floats  carried  the  message 
of  safety  on  the  highways. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Luxon  Gives  Overview 
Of  Accrediting  Program 


Bv  Dwiqht  Bentel 

Sixty-six  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  have  applied 
for  accreditation  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  since  its  establishment  in 
1946. 

Of  these,  50  of  the  applicants 
have  been  visited  after  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  preliminary  data;  40 
have  been  accredited. 

That’s  the  picture  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  program  as  a  new  school 
year  gets  underway,  according  to 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  chairman  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee. 

Major  task  now  faced  by  ACEJ 
and  the  accrediting  committee  is 
re-examination  during  1952  and 
1953  of  those  schools  presently 
accredited,  he  says. 

Visits  Every’  5  Years 

The  council  adheres  to  a  policy 
that  “a  continuing  program  of 
evaluation  and  visitations  must  be 
projected  to  make  accrediting  ef¬ 
fective,”  says  Dr.  Luxon. 

“The  revisitation  schedule, 
which  calls  for  visits  every  five 
years,  or  more  frequently  if  the 
institution  requests  it  or  condi¬ 
tions  warrant  it,  will  provide  an 
incentive  to  schools  to  maintain 
continuously  high  standards  to  in¬ 
sure  their  retention  on  the  ac¬ 
credited  list.” 

Present  officers  of  the  ACEJ  are 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
representing  ASNE,  president; 
Louis  Spilman,  Waynesboro  (Va.) 
News  V  i  r  g  i  n  i  an  representing 
SNPA,  vicepresident;  F.  S.  Siebert, 
University  of  Illinois,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members  include  Walter  D. 
Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  representing  NEA;  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Ralph  H.  Lashbrook,  Kansas  State 
college;  Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur 
(111.)  Herald-Review,  representing 
IDPA. 

Of  Varied  Viewpoints 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleveland 
(O.)  News,  representing  ANPA; 
Leslie  G.  Moeller,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa;  and  Kenneth  E.  Ol¬ 
son,  Northwestern  University,  who 
was  re-elected  to  the  Council  in 
August. 

Accrediting  committee  of  the 
Council  consists  of  Norval  Neil 
Luxon,  Ohio  State  university, 
chairman;  Herbert  Brucker,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  University  of  Missouri;  N.  R. 
Howard,  Cleveland  News;  Charles 
H.  Sandage,  University  of  Illinois, 
elected  in  August  to  replace  K.  R. 
Marvin  of  Iowa  State  (Ik>Ilege; 


George  E.  Simmons  of  Tulane; 
and  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

A  successor  to  Mr.  Swan  is  to 
be  named  soon,  and  Mr.  Swan  is 
to  replace  Mr.  McCahill  on  the 
Council. 

Varied  Backgrounds 

How  the  varied  backgrounds  of 
members  of  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee  prevent  standardization  of 
viewpoint  in  inspection  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  accreditation  is  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Luxon. 

“The  three  newspaper  members 
are  the  editor  of  a  morning  paper 
in  Connecticut,  the  editor  of  an 
afternoon  paper  in  Ohio’s  largest 
city;  and  the  vicepresident  on  the 
business  side  of  two  newspapers 
in  Minneapolis. 

“Two  of  these  men  attended  tra¬ 
ditional  arts  colleges,  the  third  is 
the  graduate  of  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“The  four  educators  are  the 
dean  of  the  oldest  professional 
school  of  journalism;  the  head  of 
a  medium-sized  technical  school 
in  a  land-grant  college;  the  head 
of  a  small  department  in  an  arts 
college  in  a  privately  supported 
southern  institution;  and  a  faculty 
member  in  a  medium-sized  jour¬ 
nalism  school  of  37-years  standing 
in  one  of  the  largest  state  uni¬ 
versities.” 

Schools  Meet  Standards 

Geographically,  the  committee 
covers  territory  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  Louisiana,  and  through 
the  Middle- West  to  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Luxon  points  out.  “Their 
newspaper  and  teaching  experience 
has  been  such  that  the  combined 
judgment  they  bring  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  accreditation  is  about 
as  varied  as  could  be  expected  in 
any  group  of  three  newspapermen 
and  four  educators. 

“In  no  way,”  says  Dr.  Luxon, 
“can  the  accrediting  committee  be 
listed  as  representing  a  single 
educational  philosophy.” 

The  committee  is  convinced,  he 
declares,  that  the  schools  which 
have  been  accredited  “meet  the 
standards  for  professional  educa¬ 
tion  in  journalism.” 

“We  do  not,”  he  says  “express 
an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools  which  have 
not  applied  for  accreditation  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  data  upon 
which  to  make  an  intelligent  de¬ 
cision.” 

The  committee  “consistently  re¬ 
fuses  to  rate  the  accredited  schools 
in  order  of  quality  or  perform¬ 
ance,”  Dr.  Luxon  points  out.  “To 


many  such  requests  I  send  the  list 
of  accredited  schools  and  suggest 
that  the  inquirer  arrive  at  his  own 
opinion  on  the  basis  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  institution  and  type 
of  program  as  described  in  its  bul¬ 
letin.” 

Flash  Training 

Madison,  Wis. — How  much  can 
you  see  in  a  tenth  of  a  second? 

Some  amazing  answers  to  this 
question  are  being  unearthed  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  one 
of  the  two  centers  in  the  nation 
now  experimenting  with  the  so- 
called  flash  training  of  artists, 
journalists,  photographers,  and 
others  who  lean  heavily  upon  vis-  I 
ual  perception  in  their  work.  j 

One  of  the  answers  is:  “More 
than  you  think — if  you  have  the 
proper  training.” 

The  flash  training  grew  out  of 
the  silhouette  training  in  aircraft 
identification  given  pilots  and 
spotters  during  the  last  war.  It  is 
simply  training  to  see  quickly 
everything  that  lies  in  the  visual 
field. 

Initiating  the  UW  project  this 
Summer  were  Fred  Lauritzen,  re¬ 
search  assistant  in  the  department 
of  art  education;  Bill  Hazard,  re¬ 
search  assistant  in  journalism; 
Keith  McGary,  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy;  Ralph  Nafziger,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and 
the  late  Prof.  Horace  Fries  of  the 
UW  department  of  philosophy. 

Indexed  Collection 

Philadelphia — An  indexed  per¬ 
sonal  collection  of  200  newspa¬ 
pers  from  about  100  nations,  colo¬ 
nies,  and  island  possessions  has 
been  presented  to  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism  Department  by 
Henry  Davis,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
now  with  the  Voice  of  America  in 
Pakistan. 

Study  of  Arab  Press 

Columbus,  O.  —  The  first  on- 
the-spot-study  of  journalism  in 
the  Arab  states  ever  to  be  made 
in  the  English  language  soon  will 
be  launched  by  the  Ohio  State 
University  School  of  Journalism. 

Dr.  James  E.  Pollard,  director 
of  the  school,  said  Tom  J.  Mc- 
Fadden,  has  been  appointed  a  re¬ 
search  fellow  in  journalism  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  study,  financed  by 
grants  from  the  Payne  Fund  of 
New  York  City,  whose  president 
is  Rep.  Frances  Payne  Bolton  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  McFadden  was  director  of 
OWI  news  operations  in  Lebanon 
and  Syria  during  World  War  II 
and  after  the  war  served  as  press 
attache  of  the  American  legations 
in  Beirut  and  Damascus.  Between 
his  graduation  from  the  School  of 
Journalism  in  1939  and  World 
War  II,  he  ^ent  two  years  on 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  as  a  reporter  and  copy- 
reader  and  two  years  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen  as  copyreader, 
make-up  editor  and  also  Sunday 
editor. 
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Newspaper  Justifies 
News  of  Indictments 


Lexington,  Ky. — An  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Leader's  belief  that  it 
has  a  right  and  an  obligation  to 
publish  information  about  indict¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  they  are  returned 
by  a  grand  jury  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  October  grand  jury. 

The  explanation  was  occasioned 
by  the  June  grand  jury’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Lexington  papers  not 
print  the  names  of  indicted  per¬ 
sons  until  they  are  in  custody  of 
the  court. 

It  was  contained  in  a  letter 
signed  by  Fred  B.  Wachs,  general 
manager  of  the  Herald-Leader, 
and  given  to  Commonwealth’s 
Attorney  for  presentation  to  the 
grand  jury. 

Not  Criticizing  Officials 

The  letter,  which  explained  that 
it  was  not  intended  as  a  criticism 
of  “the  officials  of  the  court  in 
this  circuit,”  began: 

“The  June  Fayette  grand  jury, 
for  reasons  which  the  editors  of 
the  Herald-Leader  can  only  guess 
at,  saw  fit  to  recommend  that  the 
L.exington  newspapers  ‘not  print 
the  names  of  any  of  those  who 
have  been  indicted,  unless  that 
person  is  on  bond,  until  said  per¬ 
son  has  been  apprehended.’ 

“We  do  not  believe  that  this 


recommendation  is  in  the  interests 
of  a  free  press,  of  an  informed 
public,  or  of  the  great  mass  of 
individual  law-abiding  citizens. 

“We  do  not  believe,  further,  that 
the  June  grand  jury  made  any 
effort  to  ascertain  either  the  facts 
in  the  case  or  the  reasons  behind 
the  facts.  If  it  had,  it  would  of 
necessity  have  had  to  call  before  it 
some  representatives  of  the 
Herald-Leader.  It  did  not  do  so. 

“Further,  we  question  that  the 
operation  of  any  private  enter¬ 
prise,  in  the  absence  of  any  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  law,  is  within 
the  purview  of  a  grand  jury.  Still 
further,  we  do  not  believe  a  grand 
jury  has  a  right  to  criticize,  ex¬ 
plicitly  or  implicitly,  the  operation 
of  any  public  or  private  institu¬ 
tion  without  first  determining 
what  that  operation  is  and  why 
it  is  so.” 

The  letter  said  the  Leader  “has 
taken  the  position  that  a  record 
which  is  not  secret — legally  or 
actually — from  an  individual  citi¬ 
zen  should  not,  except  under  the 
most  unusual  and  justifiable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  kept  secret  from 
the  general  public.” 

The  letter  explained  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  practice 


of  publishing  indictments  when 
they  were  returned  was  abandoned 
by  the  Herald-Leader,  and  the  two 
loc:jl  papers  made  a  verbal  agree- 
nwiiit  with  the  court  not  to  publish 
an  indictment  until  the  defendant 
was  in  custody. 

“In  recent  years,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  that  this 
agreement  was  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  papers  or  of  the  people  they 
profess  to  serve,”  the  letter  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  has  been  particularly 
ridiculous  on  those  frequent  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  number  of  gambling 
indictments  have  been  expected. 

“Attorneys  for  those  expecting 
to  be  indicted  have  been  on  hand 
when  the  grand  jury  reported.  The 
indictments  have  been  recorded 
in  the  circuit  clerk’s  minute  book, 
a  written  public  record  which 
anyone  may  see.  The  attorneys 
have  seen  the  indictments,  an¬ 
swered  for  their  clients. 

“Yet  under  the  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  binding  the  papers,  those 
indictments  were  still  not  treated 
as  public  records.” 

The  letter  explained  that  attor¬ 
neys  have  assured  the  Leader 
“that  indictments  were  public 
records  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
reported.”  It  said  Louisville  news¬ 
papers  Informed  the  Leader  “that 
they  published  indictments,  NOT 
after  they  had  gone  from  judge  to 
clerk  to  minute  book,  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  reported  in  open 
court.” 


The  Leader  made  it  plain  that  it 
would  at  all  times  honor  a  request 
of  the  court  to  withhold  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  indictment  if  the  court 
informed  it  there  was  valid  and 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  the  de¬ 
fendant  would  try  to  flee  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court.” 

The  letter  asked  the  jurors  to 
consider  practices  in  other  courts 
and,  if  they  saw  fit,  to  recommend 
a  change  in  procedure  in  the 
Fayette  court. 

■ 

Mayor  Asks  ASNE 
To  Check  on  Coverage 

Paterson,  N.  J. — M  a  y  o  r 
Michael  De  Vita  appealed  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  send  investigators  here 
to  report  on  the  coverage  given 
the  current  mayoralty  campaign 
by  the  local  dailies. 

In  a  letter  to  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal,  president  of  ASNE,  May¬ 
or  De  Vita  said  he  is  concerned 
about  “suppression  of  news.”  He 
claimed  the  two  Paterson  dailies 
devoted  61  inches  to  his  cam¬ 
paign  Sept.  17-22,  while  his  Re¬ 
publican  opponent,  Lester  F.  Ti¬ 
tus,  rated  366  inches  of  copy  for 
the  same  period. 

(Mr.  Jones  told  E&P:  “ASNE 
has  no  police  power  nor  can  we 
set  a  precedent  by  investigating 
political  campaigns.  Any  such 
venture  would  lead  us  far  afield.") 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Libel  of  Corporation  San  Francisco — Directors  of  the 

*  International  Printing  Pressmen's 

Has  Some  Limitations  America  have  given  President 

James  H.  de  la  Rosa  a  leave  of 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray  absence  because  of  illness. 

The  Board  declined  to  accept 

A  LARGE  OFFICE  building  in  Al-  for  libel,”  said  the  federal  court.  Rosa’s  resignation  but 

bany.  New  York,  was  the  subject  “One  who  falsely  and  without  would  not  be  a  candi- 

of  several  articles  in  the  Knicker-  privilege  to  do  so,  published  of  a  himself  in  March 

bocker  News.  The  building  was  corporation  for  profit,  matter  1**®  fcrm  expues.  He  succeed- 

used  for  offices  of  various  state  which  tends  to  prejudice  it  in  the  L.  Berry 


Pressmens  Union 
Chief  On  Leave 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


conduct  of  its  trade  or  business  1948. 


The  corporation  owning  the  or  to  deter  other  persons  from 
building  asserted  in  an  action  for  dealing  with  it,  is  libel  to  the  cor- 
libel  against  the  newspaper  that  poration.” 

the  articles  had  caused  employes  In  contrast  with  this  decision  ^  *  M 

openly  to  express  a  desire  to  work  recognizing  the  right  of  a  corpora-  JtiXPGrt  IlOW 
elsewhere  lest  they  contract  tuber-  tion  to  bring  a  libel  action  is  the  «  ,|  ,  r?  i-x 

culosis  and  had  given  rise  to  a  dismissal  of  an  action  brought  by  AtlCCtllQ  tOltOr 

series  of  probes  and  investigations  the  Life  Printing  and  Publishing 

into  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  Company  of  Cicero,  Illinois* 

Dismissal  Is  Denied  against  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  be! 

The  Press  Company,  publisher  cause  the  publication  on  which  it  o ’ 
of  the  News,  asked  for  a  dismissal  was  based  was  not  a  libel  against  graduate  of  Oher 

of  the  action,  claiming  that  these  the  corporation  bringing  the  suit.  ®.  ^ 

statements  in  relation  to  a  corpor-  The  court  said:  Ohio  a  n  d  'a  U  i 

ation  did  not  constitute  libel.  On  “The  publisher  being  a  corpora-  ’  Scholar  I  ' 

the  authority  of  a  decision  ren-  tion,  no  question  of  personal  repu-  h- 

dered  in  1865  the  court  denied  the  tation  can  be  involved  and  the  de-  |  \  / 

application.  famation  must  assail  its  financial  r  ai  C  Ib  ^^1 

This  early  case  followed  here  position,  its  business  methods  or  tAla.} 

as  a  precedent  was  a  libel  action  accuse  it  of  fraud  or  mismanage-  I 

based  on  a  statement  published  ment.  ^  ..  ,,  . 

by  a  Thompson’s  Bank  Note  and  “Words  spoken  or  written  of  ,  ,• 

Commerical  Reporter  of  the  Shoe  a  stockholder  or  officer  give  no  u  r.  At 

and  Leather  Bank  of  New  York  right  of  action  to  the  corporation  .  ®  Childers 

City,  that  “50’s  and  lOO’s  of  notes  unless  spoken  or  written  in  direct  ,  d-  • 

of  the  bank  were  said  to  be  coun-  relation  to  the  trade  or  business  *iia^  Burning- 

terfeits,”  and,  “Divers  neighbors  of  the  corporation.  If  they  relate  i  ®  h  ' 

and  citizens...  have  refused  to  solely  to  the  stockholder,  officer  published  six  ^ 

have  any  dealings  or  business  or  employe  in  his  private  or  per-  wl '  i  r  ,  r  e  u-  u  v  \ 

transactions  with  the  bank.”  sonal  capacity,  only  the  individual 
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transactions  with  the  bank.”  sonal  capacity, 

Of  the  published  statements  of  can  complain, 
a  corporation  which  will  sustain 
a  libel  action,  the  court  at  that 

..  .  ,  ’  Krnnedy  Con-ti 

time  SBld*  Tompany.  100  N 


sonal  capacity,  only  the  individual 

can  complain.”  Through  Orien  al  Gates,”  “From  I 

Siam  to  Suez.  Sailing  South  > 
REFF.RExrEs  American  Skies.”  and  “Mumbo-  j 

Krniipdy  Con''iruotion  Co.  v.  Press  Jumbo,”  was  gathered  during  two  ! 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 


years  of  travel  in  the  Orient,  one 


“That  a  corporation  is  entitled  shoe  and  I.eathPr  Bank  V.  Thompson,  y  •  c  .v  a  •  j 

nre.wtir.n  in  the  Uiv  ^nri  fn  ' South  America  and 


to  protection  in  the  law  and  to  st.imiard  Var  Miy.  co. 

recover  damages  for  any  Injury  Local  Union  No.  2928.  i52  Fed.  2d 
sustained  in  its  proj^rty  is  beyond  *  Unhiishintr  Co.  v.  Field, 

doubt  .  .  .  but  such  right  to  sue  .ss  n.  e.  2d  ."lOT:  64  N.  E.  2d  .18.1 
is  confined  to  actions  relating  to  * 

the  property  and  pecuniary  inter-  , 

ests  of  the  corporation.  Courts  Won  t  Dismiss 


year  in  Africa.  He  authored  “War 
F.agles”  during  World  War  II  in 
which  he  served  five  years  with  the 
Army  Air  Force.  (In  World  War 
I  he  was  a  Navy  pilot.) 

While  overseas  he  .served  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Intelligence 


FOR 
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ests  of  the  corporation.  Courts  Won't  Dismiss  While  overseas  he  .served  as  ex- 

“It  can  maintain  no  actions  like  'Communist  Fronter'  Case  ecutiye  officer  of  the  Intelligence 
individuals  for  personal  injuries.  The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Record  Division,  Eighth  Air  Force  Head- 
because,  although  it  is  deemed  in  has  lost  its  fight  for  dismissal  of  a  quarters  in  England.  Later  he 
the  law  to  have  an  existance,  yet  $200,000  libel  suit  based  on  arti-  beaded  the  Air  Intelligence  &hool 
it  can  sustain  no  personal  injury  cles  published  during  a  (Ingres-  Harrisburg,  Pa.  and  m  1944  af- 
for  which  such  an  action  will  lie.”  sional  election  campaign  in  1950.  his  pronrotion  to  the  rank  of 
Corporation  Must  Be  Hurt  The  plaintiff.  Roderick  Stephens,  Colonel  he  flew  around  the  world 
A  small  newspaper  published  by  alleged  that  the  newspaper  articles  report  on  intelligence  proce- 
a  labor  organization  published  a  characterized  him  as  “a  Commun-  uures. 

defamatory  article  of  the  Pullman  ist  Fronter.”  A  Supreme  Court  He  was  assigned  as  intelligence 
Company,  asserting  that  in  a  profit  justice  denied  a  petition  for  dis-  officer  to  XXI  Bomber  Command 
report  advertisement,  “You  arc  missal  and  the  Appellate  Division  then  planning  land-based  air  at- 
falsifying  to  the  public  and  also  has  sustained  that  ruling  unani-  tacks  against  Japan.  He  served  on 


falsifying  to  the  workers,  all  in  mously. 

the  name  of  patriotism.”  ■ 

The  power  of  a  corporation  to  Daily  Loses  Appeal 
sue  for  libel  became  inevitably  ^  if  .  i 
a  determining  factor  in  the  action.  On  Telephones 
The  decision  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — ^The  Apt 


Saipan  and  Guam  until  ordered 
back  to  the  U.  S.  as  chief  of  the 
Intelligence  Division,  Command 
and  General  Staff  school,  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Childers 


The  decision  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — ^The  Appellate  After  the  war,  Mr.  Childers 
Court  of  Appeals  echoed  the  rule  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  bought  a  farm  near  Chapel  Hill, 
laid  down  in  the  libel  action  of  Court  has  upheld,  without  opin-  N.  C.,  and  has  lived  there  for 
the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  of  ion,  the  cutting  off  of  telephone  five  years  during  which  time  he 
New  York.  service  of  the  Yonkers  Times  be-  wrote  two  novels,  as  well  as  sev- 

“It  is  well  settled  that  a  corpo-  cause  of  its  alleged  use  to  aid  eral  short  stories  and  articles  for 
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DOCUMENTARY  LISTS  MANY  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ARGENTINA'S  NEWSPAPERS 


continued  from  page  9 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the 
sixth  Inter-American  Press  Con¬ 
ference  considerable  discussion  en¬ 
sued  over  the  power  of  that  con¬ 
ference  to  debate  and  vote  on  the 
freedom  of  press  report. 

This  year  your  committee  has 
taken  steps  to  dispel  any  such 
doubt  by  placing  the  issues  square¬ 
ly  before  the  members  so  that  this 
report  may  be  both  debated  and 
voted  on. 

The  committee  has  continued 
the  practice  of  treating  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  each  country  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order. 

However,  the  committee  deemed 
it  appropriate  to  include  its  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  as 
an  integral  part  of  this  report. 

The  committee  has  also  felt  it 
was  an  imperative  need  to  append 
a  resolution  to  this  report  for 
consideration  by  the  members. 

The  committee  wishes  to  empha¬ 
size  that  none  of  the  statements 
contained  in  this  report  is  intended 
or  designed  in  any  way  to  tres¬ 
pass  the  sovereignty  or  political 
independence  of  any  nation  in  this 
hemisphere  or  to  injure  the  na¬ 
tional  pride  or  dignity  of  any 
people. 

The  members  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  are  not  enemies  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  any  people. 

In  preparing  this  report,  in  con¬ 
sidering  its  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  and  in  submitting  the 
resolution  for  consideration,  the 
committee  has  merely  adhered  to 
and  endeavored  to  interpret  the 
intent  of  article  II  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  association. 

This  article  contains  the  object 
and  charter  of  the  Inter-American 
press  which  each  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  association  is  pledged 
to  uphold. 

The  committee  urges  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  the 
report  is  debated. 

CHAPTER  TWO 

The  state  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Argentina. 

Prior  censorship  is  not  exer¬ 
cised  in  newspapers  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  current  “state  of  internal 
war”  which  was  declared  by  the 
president  of  the  Republic  and  en¬ 
acted  into  law  by  congress  on 
Sept.  28,  1951. 

As  a  result  of  the  “state  of  in¬ 
ternal  war”,  the  dispatches  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  are  subjected 
to  review  by  the  officers  of  com¬ 
munications  companies. 

<^mmiyiications  companies  are 
obligated  to  submit  “anything 
doubtful”  to  the  Ministry  of  Tele¬ 
communications  for  approval. 

Prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
“state  of  internal  war”  the  dis¬ 
patches  of  foreign  correspondents 
were  not  subjected  to  review. 
However,  in  some  isolated  cases 
some  were  so  subjected. 

On  June  22,  1951  a  communi¬ 
cation  company  refused  to  assume 


any  further  responsibility  for  news 
transmitted  by  foreign  news  agen¬ 
cies  over  leased  wire  teleprinter 
circuits  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo.  As  a  result,  the  cir¬ 
cuits  were  closed. 

Regarding  the  general  situation, 
your  committee  invites  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  members  to  the  following 
part  of  the  special  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  board  of  directors 
last  February,  to  be  considered  at 
the  meeting  held  in  Mexico  City: 

“Measures  that  affect  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  denounced  in  a 
report  submitted  by  the  committee 
to  the  Inter-American  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  Oct.  1 1  last,  continue, 
without  having  been  eliminated  by 
the  government.” 

Among  them  are  the  closure  of 
the  newspapers  Provincias  Unidas, 
La  Vanguardia,  Tribuna  Demo- 
crata.  La  Nueva  Provincia  and 
El  Intransigente,  with  whose  se- 
cific  complaint  we  deal  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  report;  and  the  magazines 
Que,  Veritas  and  La  Seinana  fi- 
nanciera. 

The  appropriation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  newsprint  paper  by  the 
government  continues  in  force, 
with  visible  benefit  for  those  or¬ 
gans  friendly  to  government  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  prejudice  to 
independent  organs. 

The  law  of  September,  1950, 
punishes  the  publication  of  matters 
that  “provoke  public  alarm”  or 
which  “without  being  secret  or 
confidential”  in  the  opinion  of 
the  government  are  unintended  for 
publication. 


With  reference  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  independent  and  opposition 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  mag¬ 
azines  to  obtain  the  newsprint  they 
need  while  others  get  what  they 
need,  your  committee  points  out 
the  illustrative  cases  of  La  Nacion 
and  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires, 
La  Capital  of  Rosario,  El  Atlan- 
tico  of  Bahia  Blanca,  La  Gaceta 
of  Tucuman,  El  Diario  of  Parama, 
El  Chubut  of  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia  and  Cordoba  of  Cordoba, 
who  have  been  faced  with  worries 
or  last-minute  deliveries,  as  in  case 
of  La  Capital  on  Nov.  16,  1950, 
the  day  of  its  84th  anniversary, 
when  it  was  unable  to  publish. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
following  opposition  and  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers  have  been  affected 
by  newspaper  restrictions,  sup¬ 
pressing  of  postal  privileges,  pro¬ 
hibition  to  circulate  through  the 
mails  or  confiscation  of  special 
editions:  El  Socialista  of  Buenos 
Aires,  El  Diario  of  Conception 
Del  Uruguay,  Pregon  and  El 
Debate  of  Gualeguay,  Democracia 
of  Junin,  Germinal  of  Santa  Rosa, 
El  Orden  of  Colon,  Castellano  of 
Rafaela,  Santa  Fe,  Reconstruir  and 
La  Manana  of  Victoria,  Actu- 
alidad  of  Nogoya,  La  Libertad  of 
San  Adres  De  Giles,  La  Voz  Del 
Norte  of  Concordia,  Tribuna  Libre 
of  Necochea,  Tropico  of  Tucu¬ 
man,  Verdad  of  Lujan,  La  Idea 
of  Los  Toldos,  El  Dia  of  Posadas, 
Democratica  of  Olavarila,  El  Sol 
of  Villa  Elisa,  Combate  of  Cata- 
marco,  Boletin  Radical  of  Pehuajo 
and  El  Pueblo  of  Villaguay. 


^lAPA  Is  on  Its  Feet  at  Last/ 
Wallace  Appraisal  of  Conference 


Editor  &  Publisher  asked 
members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  Conference  for  impressions 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  meeting’s 
achievements. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
veteran  chief  of  U.  S.  represent¬ 
ation  in  all  conferences  since  the 
Havana  meeting  in  1943,  who  was 
elected  honorary  president  for 
life,  said: 

“The  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  is  at  last  on  its  feet. 
Those  who  have  worked  since  the 
Havana  meeting — the  second  Pan 
American  Press  Congress — to  get 
it  headed  rightly  are  at  last  re¬ 
warded. 

“We  have  at  last  a  prominent 
New  York  publisher  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
a  prominent  Middle-Western  and 
Miami  publisher  as  vicepresident. 
John  S.  Knight  will  automatically 
take  charge  of  the  1952  Confer¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States  as  its 
presiding  officer.  He  will  be  in 
line  for  election  as  President. 

“Mr.  Knight,  presiding  at  the 
meeting  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  on  September  29  in  honor  of 


Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  and 
Andrew  Heiskell,  attending  the 
Montevideo  Conference,  have  giv¬ 
en  evidence  of  interest  in  the  aims 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  I  am  sure  their  inter¬ 
est  will  increase  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  acquaintance  with  the 
personnel  of  the  membership  and 
aims  of  the  organization. 

“The  newly-elected  president, 
Luis  Franzini  of  Montevideo,  is 
a  stalwart  advocate  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  animate  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  and 
his  conduct  of  the  Montevideo 
Conference,  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided,  was  in  all  respects  admir¬ 
able. 

“In  electing  me  honorary  pres¬ 
ident  for  life,  the  directors  paid 
me  a  graceful  compliment  and 
bestowed  upon  me  a  much  appre¬ 
ciated  honor. 

“In  my  opinion  nothing  which 
concerns  the  United  States  is 
more  important  than  closer  ac¬ 
quaintance  between  the  two  Con¬ 
tinents,  and  the  Caribbean  Isles. 
And  nothing  could  be  so  surely 
productive  of  that  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  annual  conferences  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association. 


Editors  continue  to  be  arrested 
on  charges  of  “disrespect”  of  the 
authorities. 

Hector  Garibotti  Arrighi,  editor 
of  Pregon  of  Gualeguay,  Province 
of  Entre  Rios,  who  was  arrested 
Sept.  14,  1950,  is  serving  an  18- 
month  sentence  for  infraction 
against  the  security  of  the  state. 

His  crime  was  that  he  criticized 
former  Foreign  Minister  Hipolito 
J.  Paz  for  his  announcement  that 
Argentina  would  not  send  troops 
to  Korea. 

Dr.  Francisco  Scarabino,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Accion  of  Rosario, 
was  arrested  Aug.  14,  1951,  on 
charges  of  “disrespect”  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governor. 

Moises  Lebensohn,  publisher  of 
Democracia  of  Junin,  was  arrested 
Sept.  28,  1951. 

On  Nov.  21,  1950,  David  Michel 
Torino,  editor  and  publisher  of 
El  Intransigente  of  Salta,  pre¬ 
sented  a  formal  complaint  to  your 
committee  that  fre^om  of  the 
press  had  been  violated  in  Argen¬ 
tina  through  the  closure  of  his 
newspaper.  He  requested  that  the 
Inter-American  Free  Press  Tri¬ 
bunal  investigate  his  charges. 

Your  committee  reported  to  the 
board  of  directors  on  Feb.  21, 
1951,  that  the  accusations  by 
Senor  Torino  had  a  basis  in  fact 
and  recommended  that  the  case 
be  referred  to  the  Inter-American 
Free  Press  Tribunal. 

The  attention  of  members  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  resolution  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  in  this  case,  which  contains 
pertinent  extracts  of  that  report. 

During  that  interval,  El  Intran¬ 
sigente  was  expropriated  for  “dis¬ 
respect”  of  the  authorities.  He 
(Torino)  was  sentenced  to  two 
and  one-half  years  imprisonment 
and  is  now  serving  that  term. 

Your  committee  submitted  a 
special  report  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  on  Feb.  20,  1951,  in  the 
case  of  the  newspaper  La  Prensa. 
It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
previous  reports  regarding  the  case 
indicated  a  trend  toward  the  si¬ 
lencing  of  this  great  newspaper. 

Your  committee  deems  it  ap¬ 
propriate  to  present  this  chrono¬ 
logical  report  of  the  events  that 
followed  because  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  importance  of  this  case: 

Jan.  25,  1951— The  Union  of 
Vendors  of  Newspapers,  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Allied  Publications  de¬ 
livered  a  letter  to  the  management, 
addressed  ot  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  editor.  The  letter  was  dated 
Jan.  23,  1951.  The  letter  gave 
La  Prensa  48  hours  from  the  date 
to  accept  the  following  demands 
or  else  the  union  would  “adopt 
the  measures  it  believes  most  con¬ 
venient”: 

1.  Suspension  of  direct  sales 
to  the  public. 

2.  Suspension  of  subscriptions. 

3.  Sale  of  Sunday  edi|tion  to  the 
union  at  10  centavos. 

4.  Payment  to  the  union  of 
20%  of  classified  ad  revenue. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Services  to  publishers 


1.  Our  services,  general  and  specific,  are  rendered  only  to  publishers  whom  we  rep¬ 
resent  exclusively,  our  relationship  to  them  being  practically  that  of  employees  to 
principals. 

2.  We  maintain  well-equipped  and  adequately  staffed  offices  that  are  actually  the 
offices  of  the  publishers. 

3.  We  actively  promote,  through  constant  sales  efforts  and  by  publicity,  the  sale  of 
space  in  these  punlications  to  advertisers. 

4.  We  accept  advertising  contracts  and  orders,  and  we  bill  and  collect  for  advertis¬ 
ing  run. 

5.  We  pass  on  the  credit  of  advertisers  and  agencies. 

6.  We  take  care  of  any  business  transactions  that  our  publishers  may  have  in  our 
territories.  On  request  we  act  as  purchasing  and  paying  agents  for  publishers,  al¬ 
though  we  are  in  no  sense  merchants  since  we  buy  on  our  own  account  nothing  for 
sale  to  publishers,  nor  do  we  act  as  sales  agents  on  conunission  from  manufacturers  of 
exporters. 

7.  We  regularly  advise  our  publishers  on  latest  methods  of  publishing,  newspaper 
mechanics,  advertising,  etc.  Thus,  newsprint  quotations,  circulation  methods,  recent 
news  gathering  devices,  etc.,  are  reported  to  them. 

Services  to  advertisers 

1.  We  endeavor  to  render  to  advertisers  and  to  agencies  exactly  the  same  services 
which  publishers  render  to  local  agencies  and  their  clients. 

2.  We  quote  them  the  same  rates  as  prevail  locally. 

3.  We  secure  and  supply  to  them  information  with  regard  to  publications  and  ter¬ 
ritories  in  which  they  and  we  are  interested.  In  addition  to  media  reports  on  specific 
markets  at  the  request  of  individual  advertisers,  we  issue  at  frequent  intervals  "Pow¬ 
ers  Bulletins"  and  supplements  on  markets  and  media. 

4.  We  maintain  files  of  our  publications  for  the  convenience  of  advertisers. 

5.  We  can  supply,  upon  request,  information  on  competitive  advertising  which  has 
already  appeared. 

6.  Advertising  agencies  forward  to  Powers,  their  contracts  and  insertion  orders, 
which  Powers,  after  checking,  transmit  to  the  publishers  concerned.  We  furnish 
proof  of  publication,  bill  and  collect  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  foreign  currency 
problems. 

7.  We  pass  on  all  questions  concerning  recognition  and  credit. 

8.  We  attend  to  complaints  and  adjustments,  regarding  rates,  quality  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  position,  etc. 

9.  Through  our  general  services  and  publicity  we  endeavor  to  help  in  the  creation 
of  new  business  in  foreign  trade. 

10.  We  contribute  the  intangible  but  important  benefits  of  direct  contact  between 
the  publisher  and  the  advertiser. 

Please  send  for  our  folder  and  list  of  representations 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 

International  Publishers  Representatives 

345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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continued  from  page  54 
The  union  letter  contained  a 
stamp  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  which  read,  “Adhered  to  by 
the  CGT,  with  labor  jurisdiction  in 
the  whole  country.”  Across  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  was  stamped 
“Peron  cumple”  (Peron  delivers 
the  goods). 

La  Prensa  replied  immediately, 
rejecting  the  demands. 

At  11  p.m.  the  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Argentine  Newsmen’s 
Union  communicated  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  circulation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  they  supported  the 
“conflict”  of  news  vendors  union 
with  La  Prensa  and  decided  to  call 
a  strike  of  the  circulation  person¬ 
nel  and  truck  drivers,  asserting 
the  strike  should  start  with  the 
edition  of  the  26th  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  strike  committee 
decided  otherwise. 

Jan.  26  at  2  a.m.  delegates  of 
the  Argentine  Newspapermen’s 
Union,  not  employed  by  La 
Prensa,  forced  their  way  into  the 
shops  of  the  newspaper  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  workers  to  go  on  strike 
in  suppmrt  of  the  news  vendors. 
The  workers  rejected  the  strike 
appeal  and  the  newspaper  was 
made  up  and  printed. 

The  same  delegates  penetrated 
the  La  Prensa  garage  and  intiftii- 
dated  delivery  truck  drivers  not 
to  distribute  the  newspaper  under 
threat  that  their  trucks  would  be 
burned. 

.^t  2:30  a.m.  a  request  was 
made  for  police  protection  to  pre¬ 
vent  unauthorized  persons  from 
entering  the  shops.  The  protec¬ 
tion  was  not  furnished  on  the 
grounds  that  such  protection 
would  create  the  impression  that 
police  were  favoring  La  Prensa  in 
a  purely  labor  conflict. 

The  newspaper  was  not  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  management  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
in  which  it  reported  the  violence 
that  had  been  exercised  by  the 
news  vendors  union  and  other 
facts  in  the  case. 

On  Jan.  27  delegates  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Typographical  Union  pen¬ 
etrated  the  shops  forcibly  and  in¬ 
timidated  the  workers  to  strike. 
Groups  of  men,  known  to  La 
Prensa,  milled  around  outside  the 
plant  to  prevent  workers  from  en¬ 
tering.  Again  police  protection 
was  requested  and  again  the  same 
answer  was  given  as  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day. 

The  newspaper  was  not  printed. 
Several  La  Prensa  delivery 
trucks  were  damaged  by  unknown 
persons. 

On  Jan.  28  a  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  management  to  the 
chief  of  the  federal  police  in¬ 
forming  him  of  attacks  against 
the  personnel  of  the  newspaper 
and  requesting  police  protection. 

On  Jan.  29,  1,300  employes 
signed  a  statement  of  support  of 
the  management  of  the  newspaper. 
The  “Circulo  De  La  Prensa” 
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was  requested  by  employes  of  La 
Prensa  to  intervene  in  their  be¬ 
half. 

In  Jan.  30  the  news  vendors’ 
union  reiterated  its  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  resistance  movement 
against  the  newspaper. 

The  conciliation  chief  of  the 
Labor  Ministry  called  La  Prensa 
to  a  conciliation  meeting  with  the 
news  vendors’  union. 

On  Jan.  31  Dr.  Manuel  Or¬ 
donez,  attorney  of  La  Prensa,  and 
Manuel  Constela,  business  man¬ 
ager  appeared  before  the  labor 
section  of  the  federal  police  and 
reiterated  statements  made  in  let¬ 
ters  of  Jan.  26  and  28. 

On  Feb.  1  a  conciliation  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Labor  Ministry  failed. 
Both  parties  were  told  to  return 
Feb.  8  to  try  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment.  “Circulo  De  La  Prensa” 
announced  its  support  of  the  news 
vendors’  union. 

Feb.  2  the  committee  of  12  rep¬ 
resenting  all  departments  of  La 
Prensa  tried  to  deliver  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  the  president  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  in  which  they  asserted  their 
support  of  the  management  of  the 
newspaper.  This  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  aide  who  informed 
the  committee  it  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Minister  of  Labor 
and  they  should  deal  with  that 
ministry  in  the  future. 

On  Feb.  8  Napoleon  Sollazzo, 
secretary  general  of  the  news  ven¬ 
dors’  union,  failed  to  show  up  for 
a  conciliation  meeting  at  the  La¬ 
bor  Ministry. 

On  Feb.  10  another  letter  was 
sent  to  the  chief  of  the  federal 
police  by  the  management,  re¬ 
questing  police  protection. 

On  Feb.  13  another  letter  was 
sent  to  the  chief  of  the  federal 
police  by  the  management,  report¬ 
ing  new  attacks  against  La  Prensa 
personnel  and  again  requesting 
police  protection. 

On  Feb.  16  a  conciliation  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  Labor  Min¬ 
istry.  Both  parties  were  told  to 
return  Feb.  20. 

On  Feb.  20  Secretary  General 
Sollazzo  failed  to  appear  for  the 
conciliation  meeting. 

On  Feb.  21  the  third  concilia¬ 
tion  meeting  was  held  at  the  Labor 
Ministry.  No  agreement  was 
reached. 

On  Feb.  26  more  than  1,000 
employes  of  the  newspaper  met  in 
the  patio- of  the  Avenida  De  Mayo 
Building  and  announced  their  de¬ 
cision  to  return  to  work  the  next 
day. 

Feb.  27 — The  events  of  this  day 
are  well  known  to  all  members. 
One  La  Prensa  worker,  Roberto 
Nunez,  was  mortally  shot  and  15 
others  wounded  as  they  tried  to 
return  to  work. 

As  the  printing  plant  workers 
were  setting  type  and  preparing 
makeup  of  the  paper  police  sum¬ 
moned  them  all  for  questioning  in 
connection  with  the  Nunez  shoot¬ 
ing  because  two  revolvers  had 


been  found  in  the  plant.  The 
paper  was  not  printed. 

On  Feb.  28  Roberto  Nunez 
was  buried  and  in  homage  it  was 
decided  not  to  try  to  publish  the 
newspaper. 

On  March  1  the  police  closed 
the  printing  plant. 

On  March  2  the  executive 
board  of  the  General  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labor  issued  a  resolution 
requesting  that  the  government 
seize  and  expropriate  La  Prensa. 

March  5  Judge  Roberto  Dur- 
rieu  finished  his  inspection  of  the 
printing  plant  and  lifted  the  order 
of  closure.  Immediately  Judge 
Miguel  Vignola  ordered  the  clos¬ 
ure  of  the  plant  on  the  grounds 
that  charges  had  been  filed  against 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  for  in¬ 
fractions  against  the  security  of 
the  state. 

On  March  9  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  General  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labor  decided  to  support 
the  news  vendors’  strike  and  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  rigorous  boycott  against 
La  Prensa  and  to  hold  a  15  min¬ 
ute  nationwide  general  strike  on 
March  13  in  solidarity  with  the 
striking  unions  and  in  sympathy 
for  the  murder  of  Roberto  Nunez. 

On  March  10  the  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  Commercial  Em¬ 
ployes  issued  a  press  release  in 
which  it  announced  its  total  sup¬ 
port  of  the  CGT  boycott  against 
La  Prensa.  The  secretary  general 
of  the  General  Confederation  of 
Commercial  Employes  is  Angel 
Gabriel  Borlenghi,  then  and  now 
minister  of  interior. 

On  March  13  President  Peron 
called  congress  into  special  session 
to  consider  the  case  of  La  Prensa. 

On  March  16  La  Prensa  work¬ 
ers  sent  a  memorial  to  congress 
expressing  solidarity  with  the  man¬ 
agement.  A  majority  of  congress 
defeated  a  minority  motion  to 
have  the  letter  read.  Congress, 
meeting  in  special  session,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  nine-man  joint  interven¬ 
tion  and  investigation  committee 
to  probe  the  anti-Argentine  activ¬ 
ities  of  La  Prensa  and  to  seize 
the  newspaper. 

On  March  20  this  joint  con¬ 
gressional  committee  seized  La 
Prensa.  Minority  member  Dep¬ 
uty  Arturo  Frondizi  opposed  the 
seizure. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  pro¬ 
tested  the  seizure  through  his  at¬ 
torney  as  unconstitutional. 

March  21  the  joint  congres¬ 
sional  committee  over  the  protest 
of  its  minority  member  sentenced 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  to  15  days  arrest 
for  contempt  of  congress.  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz  could  not  be  found 
by  the  police. 

On  March  25  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz  in  Uruguay  was  made 
public. 

Portraits  of  President  Juan 
Peron  and  Mrs.  Eva  Peron  were 
placed  in  large  numbers  on  the 
front  of  the  La  Prensa  building 
and  inside  its  offices.  Portraits  of 
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General  Jose  De  San  Martin  were 
also  placed  there. 

On  March  30  the  Joint  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  appointed  So¬ 
crates  Fernandez  Lusbin  as  inter- 
ventor  and  business  manager  of 
La  Prensa. 

On  April  11  congress  resumed 
its  special  session.  A  majority 
bill  was  introduced  by  eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  congressional 
committee  to  expropriate  the 
newspaper.  This  bill  was  signed 
by  Senatora  Alezandro  Giavarini, 
Luis  Cruz  and  Alberto  Dua  and 
by  Deputies  Antonio  J.  Benitez, 
Carlos  A.  Diaz,  Valerio  A.  Roug- 
gier,  Juan  De  La  Torre  and  Vic- 
torio  M.  Tomasi. 

Minority  member  Deputy  .Ar¬ 
turo  Frondizi  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  which  he  proposed  that  the 
seizure  of  La  Prensa  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  nullified.  He  termed 
the  seizure  “an  act  of  usurpation 
that  had  as  its  exclusive  finality  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  independent  or¬ 
gan.”  Frondizi’s  resolution  also 
“reaffirms  the  unwavering  decision 
to  insure  in  the  country  that  the 
full  exercise  of  freedom  offers  as 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
existence  and  perfectioning  of  a 
democratic  regime.” 

Deputy  Benitez,  reporting  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  majority,  charged 
among  other  things: 

1.  In  the  year  1947  La  Prensa 
devoted  7 1.61  To  of  its  space  to 
advertising.  Its  income  on  this 
was  $7,569,138.50. 

2.  La  Prensa  had  purchased 
half-interest  in  a  cargo  vessel  to 
transport  its  own  newsprint  and 
made  a  profit  on  the  freight  which 
was  carried  in  the  ship. 

3.  Joshua  B.  Powers,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  La  Prensa,  turned 
over  his  commission  of  $3.40  per 
ton  on  newsprint  which  he  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  newspaper  to  the 
treasury  of  the  newspaper. 

4.  Early  in  1946  Joshua  B. 
Powers  communicated  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  La  Prensa  that  he 
would  retain  a  commission  of 
$3.40  per  ton  for  himself. 

5.  The  United  Press  received 
$8,000  per  week  from  La  Prensa. 
La  Prensa  also  paid  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Press  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires  as  well  as  part  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  other  bureaus,  among 
them  those  of  Madrid. 

6.  Because  of  this  the  United 
Press  mobilized  all  the  world 
newspapers  in  which  it  has  inter¬ 
ests  to  promote  a  campaign  in 
favor  of  La  Prensa. 

7.  Because  of  this  association 
with  the  United  Press,  La  Prensa 
ceased  to  be  an  Argentine  news¬ 
paper  in  order  to  become  a  me¬ 
dium  of  international  publicity 
which  “is  published  in  our  terri¬ 
tory  but  is  not  Argentine.  This  sit¬ 
uation  explains  its  anti-Argentine 
and  pro-international  postures.” 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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FREEDOM  OR  CENSORSHIP?— A  FULL  REPORT  ON  THE  AMERICAS 


continued  from  page  56 

8.  The  dispute  with  the  news 
vendors’  union  was  brewing  for 
some  years. 

9.  La  Prensa  always  adopted  an 
aristocratic  attitude  toward  the 
worker. 

10.  La  Prensa  opposed  all  of 
the  program  for  Argentina  advo¬ 
cated  by  President  Peron. 

11.  La  Prensa  failed  to  place 
a  single  picture  in  its  office  of 
Gen.  Jose  De  San  Martin,  Bel- 
grano,  Moreno,  Rivadavia,  Sar- 
miento,  Rosas,  Marmol  or  Ortur- 
quiza.  But  it  did  have  a  picture 
of  Churchill  and  Roosevelt. 

12.  That  from  a  capital  of 
$375,000  in  1916  it  showed  a 
profit  of  $12,000,000  in  20  years. 

Deputy  Frondizi  replied  that  La 
Prensa  is  not  indicted  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  firm  but  that  what  is  in¬ 
dicted  is  the  very  concept  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

A  majority  bill  expropriating 
La  Prensa  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  96  to  12. 

On  April  12  the  Senate  met  and 
sanctioned  the  expropriation  by 
unanimous  vote  of  its  23  members 
present. 

On  April  18  the  Official  Bulle¬ 
tin  (Boletin  Official)  published  a 
decree  dated  April  12  in  which 
the  law  authorizing  expropriation 
of  La  Prensa  was  promulgated. 

Your  committee  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  chronology  which  is  re¬ 


plete  with  the  legal  process  of  the 
expropriation.  However,  it  will 
suffice  to  point  out  several  sig¬ 
nificant  actions.  In  June  the  Eva 
Peron  Foundation  voluntarily  paid 
nearly  3,000,000  pesos  in  wages 
to  La  Prensa  employes.  In  July 
the  foundation  sued  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  newspaper  to  recover 
the  money.  Seven  hundred  sixty- 
three  of  approximately  1,500  em¬ 
ployes  filed  suit  in  July  for  sever¬ 
ance  pay. 

La  Prensa  was  sued  to  pay 
$2,700,000  (M)  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  customs  duties  for  the 
newsprint  it  had  used  although 
the  administration  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  law  had  exempted  all 
newspapers  from  such  payment. 

The  government  deposited  $1,- 
200,000  (M)  as  payment  for  ex¬ 
propriation  of  the  newspaper. 

The  publisher  asserted  this  was 
one  twelfth  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  newspaper. 

In  September,  1951,  Congress 
approved  a  law  exempting  all 
newspapers  except  those  previous¬ 
ly  sued  for  customs  duties  from 
payment  of  import  duties  for 
newsprint  even  though  they  pub¬ 
lish  advertisements.  The  only 
newspaper  that  would  be  obli¬ 
gated  to  pay  such  a  duty  would 
be  La  Prensa.  This  law  has  not 
yet  been  promulgated. 

On  Sept.  26,  1951,  Deputy  Fed¬ 
erico  F.  Monjardin  introduced  a 


bill  in  Congress  proposing  the 
restoration  of  La  Prensa  to  its 
rightful  owners  and  advocating 
complete  restoration  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Argentina.  This 
bill  was  not  acted  on  before  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned  Sept.  30. 

♦  *  * 

Bolivia — ^There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

However,  editors  of  the  news¬ 
papers  Ultima  Hora  and  El  Diario 
of  Lapaz  were  arrested  by  order 
of  the  military  junta  when  it  took 
over  the  government  May  16. 
They  were  released  after  news¬ 
papers  protested  the  arrest. 

Dr.  Demetrio  Canelas,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Los  Tiempos  of 
Cochabamba,  was  arrested  on  June 
17  by  order  of  the  military  junta 
and  released  after  two  days  in  jail 
without  any  charges  being  filed 
against  him.  Dr.  Canelas  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  association  and  a  member  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  commit¬ 
tee.  The  junta  decreed  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  sworn  newspaper  right. 
This  action  motivated  protests  by 
Bolivian  Newspaperman’s  Federa¬ 
tion  and  local  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Brazil — ^There  is  freedom  of  the 
press. 

*  *  * 

Brazilian  Congress  enacted  a 
law  which  was  promulgated  by 
President  Getulio  Vargas  and 
which  guarantees  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  required  by  publishers  to 
import  newsprint,  machinery  and 
every  type  of  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terial  necessary  for  all  publica¬ 
tions. 

Newspaper  publishers  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  series  of  bills  in¬ 
troduced  into  Congress,  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government,  among 
which  was  one  which  threatened 
to  raise  publishing  costs  so  high 
that  newspapers  would  have  bad 
to  cease  publication.  The  rap¬ 
porteur  of  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  re¬ 
jected  this  bill  as  unconstitutional. 

m  *  * 

Canada — There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

*  *  * 

Chile — There  is  freedom  of  the 
press. 

*  *  * 

Colombia — ^The  censorship  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  state  of  siege  of 
Nov.  8,  1949  continues  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

On  May  23  the  newspapers  El 
Tiempo  of  Para,  El  Liberal  of 
Bogota  and  El  Columbiana  of 
Medellin  published  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  departure  of  the 
Colombian  battalion  for  Korea. 
Both  news  and  pictures  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  publication  by  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Regulo  Gai- 
tain.  At  9:00  p.m.  that  night  the 
newspapers  El  Tiempo  and  El 
Liberal  were  informed  they  could 
not  circulate  the  next  day  by  vir¬ 


tue  of  a  decision  of  the  Chief 
Government  Censor.  The  reasons 
for  the  ban  were  published  the 
next  day  in  the  newspaper  El 
Siglo. 

This  newspaper  reported  that 
security  had  been  violated  by  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  departure  pictures. 

The  same  ban  was  applied 
against  El  Colombiano. 

The  three  newspapers  were  not 
permitted  to  explain  to  their  read¬ 
ers  why  they  were  unable  to  cir¬ 
culate. 

El  Tiempo  and  El  Expectador 
of  Bogota  announced  sales  price 
increases  for  their  newspapers  on 
May  30.  Increases  were  also  an¬ 
nounced  by  El  Relator  and  Diario 
Del  Pacifica  of  Cali.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Price  Office  froze  prices  of  all 
newspapers  thus  preventing  the 
publishers  from  raising  their  sales 
price. 

A  press  law  has  been  under 
study  for  some  time.  This  law 
would  subject  editors  to  heavy 
fines  and  suspend  publication  of 
thdr  newspapers  if  they  are  found 
guilty  of  slander  or  fail  to  obtain 
approval  from  the  War  Ministry 
or  Foreign  Ministry  before  pub¬ 
lishing  certain  types  of  news. 
Those  found  guilty  of  injuring 
Colombia’s  “good  name”  abroad 
or  affecting  the  economy  or  pres¬ 
ervation  of  public  order  would  be 
subjea  to  similar  penalties. 

Censors  then  would  not  be  used 
in  newspaper  offices. 

The  Conservative  and  Liberal 
Parties  on  Oct.  6,  1951,  agreed 
to  try  to  expedite  the  lifting  of 
censorship. 

•  •  ♦ 

Costa  Rica— There  is  freedom 
of  the  press. 

*  *  * 

Cuba — There  is  freedom  of  the 
press. 

However,  the  newspaper  Hoy 
which  was  closed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  Aug.  22,  1950,  remained 
closed  until  July,  1951.  It  re¬ 
sumed  publication  that  month  only 
after  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
the  government  to  return  the 
property  to  its  publishers.  On 
Sept.  24,  1951  a  band  of  unknown 
persons  penetrated  the  printing 
plant  of  this  newspaper  and  de¬ 
stroyed  its  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
$80,000  by  the  publishers.  This 
newspaper  is  the  organ  of  the 
Popular  Socialist  Party  affiliated 
with  international  Communism. 

On  Oct.  3,  1951,  all  newspapers 
in  Havana  went  on  strike  for  24 
hours  in  protest  against  the  recent 
closing  of  the  newspaper  Tiempo 
En  Cuba  by  the  government  and 
the  arrest  of  its  editor,  Rolando 
Masferrer.  They  also  protested 
confiscation  of  the  magazine  Ataja 
and  arrest  of  Miguel  Angel  Ta¬ 
mayo  and  Fernando  Savio,  editor 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  El  Risol. 
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We  salute  the  distinguished  journalists  of  the 
Americas  who  have  just  completed  the  1951 
Inter- American  Press  Conference  in  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay. 

Such  meetings  strengthen  the  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  PRESS  through  the  vital  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  countries. 

To  assist  foreign  publishers  in  reaching  an  ex¬ 
panding  audience  at  home  for  the  dispersal  of 
these  principles  we  offer  them  editorial,  comic, 
and  advertising  features  of  established  quality. 
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PUBLISHERS'  SILENCE  ON  OPPRESSIVE  MEASURES  IS  CENSURED 


continued  from  page  58 

The  court  ordered  the  police  to 
leave  the  Tiempo  offices  and  re¬ 
turn  the  newspaper  property  to  its 
owners. 

4:  #  3(c 

Ecuador — There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

t(c  :(c  i|( 

El  Salvador — There  is  freedom 
of  the  press.  Ereedom  of  the  press 
was  not  suspended  when  state  of 
siege  was  decreed  last  March. 

*  ♦  * 

Guatemala — ^There  is  freedom 
of  the  press. 

However,  freedom  of  the  press 
was  suspended  for  30  days  when 
constitutional  guarantees  were 
suspended  July  12,  1951.  The 
Typographical  Union  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  apply  for  release 
from  its  next  labor  contracts  with 
publishers  that  permit  members 
to  refuse  to  set  any  type  they  con¬ 
sider  harmful  to  their  “class.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Honduras — There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

♦  *  * 

Mexico — There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

4:  4c  ^ 

Nicaragua — There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

However,  this  freedom  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  limited  time  when 
martial  law  was  decreed  in  Ma¬ 
nagua  and  Granada  following  stu¬ 
dent  protests  against  the  closing 
of  Orient  University.  Legislation 
which  authorizes  the  president  of 
the  republic  to  impose  prior  cen¬ 
sorship  on  any  newspaper  is  still 
in  force. 

4c  4c  4( 

Panama — ^There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

However,  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Arnulfo  Arias 
who  was  overthrown  May  10, 
1951,  the  newspaper  El  Pais  was 
closed  by  secret  police  for  one 
day.  Eight  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  newspaper  La  Hora,  in¬ 
cluding  its  editor,  were  imprisoned 
by  secret  police  without  charges. 
Newsmen  who  wrote  critical  ar¬ 
ticles  against  the  government  were 
warned  to  expect  the  consequen¬ 
ces.  Warning  was  also  issued  in 
writing  by  the  government  press 
chief  to  correspondents  represent¬ 
ing  foreign  news  agencies  and 
newspapers  not  to  send  any  re¬ 
ports  “that  might  discredit  the  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

*  c< 

Paraguay — ^There  is  no  prior 
censorship  of  newspapers.  The 
improvement  which  was  shown 
there  last  year  continues. 

*  *  Cl 

Peru — Provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code  and  Internal  Security  De¬ 
cree  issued  in  July,  1949,  limit 
freedom  of  the  press.  Dispatches 
of  foreign  correspondents  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  censorship. 

Leonidas  Rivera,  editor  of 
magazine  Buen  Humor  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  publishing  a  translation 
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of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Life.  The  translation 
was  taken  by  the  editor  from  a 
newspaper  in  Pacasmayo,  Peru. 
He  was  charged  with  violation  of 
Article  299  of  the  Penal  Code 
which  authorized  repression  of 
“hostile  acts  endangering  relations 
between  Peru  and  any  friendly 
country.”  The  article  concerned 
Mrs.  Eva  Peron,  wife  of  the 
President  of  Argentina. 

A  sub-court  on  Aug.  23  sen¬ 
tenced  Rivera  to  four  months  im¬ 
prisonment  and  fined  him  $66  and 
assessed  him  $200  damages.  Since 
Rivera  had  already  served  the 
four  months  the  court  ordered 
him  released  immediately. 

The  majority  of  Peruvian  news¬ 
papers  protested  the  arrest  of 
Rivera. 

*  Cl  * 

,  Puerto  Rico — There  is  freedom 
of  the  press. 

*  *  * 

Dominican  Republic — The  situ¬ 
ation  there  is  not  propitious  for 
freedom  of  the  press. 

«  Cl  * 

United  States  of  .\merica — 
There  is  freedom  of  the  press. 

However,  there  is  increasing 
practice  on  the  part  of  national, 
state  and  local  officials  to  conduct 
the  business  of  their  offices  in 
secret;  to  seal  or  impound  public 
records;  to  divulge  only  such  in¬ 
formation  as  they  think  is  good 
for  the  people  to  know;  to  extend 
military  security  into  areas  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  nation’s 
security  as  shown  by  Executive 
Order  10290  of  President  Truman 
dated  Sept.  24,  1951. 

President  Truman’s  order  was 
intended  to  establish  standards  of 
security  for  civilian  agencies  of 
the  government.  Although  he  has 
declared  that  the  order  contains 
no  element  of  censorship,  editors 
view  it  with  grave  concern  be¬ 
cause  it  fails  to  define  closely  the 
classification  of  terms  that  it  em¬ 
ploys  and  furnishes  no  clear  guide 
to  untrained  government  person¬ 
nel  by  which  they  may  govern 
their  official  acts. 

The  American  Society  of  News- 
,  paper  Editors  protested  to  the 
White  House  last  July  against 
Executive  Order  10290  which  was 
then  being  drafted.  It  repeated  its 
protest  in  more  vigorous  terms  this 
week. 

An  example  of  such  broad  pow¬ 
ers  applied  in  a  news  release  is¬ 
sued  earlier  this  year  by  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Carpet  Company.  This  com¬ 
pany  reported  it  had  received  an 
order  for  duck  cloth  from  the 
Defense  Department  “but  due  to 
limitations  imposed  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  it  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal 
the  yardage  or  price.” 

Governor  (Herman)  Talmadge 
of  Georgia  sponsored  a  bill  in  the 
state  legislature  to  make  newspa¬ 
pers  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
state  government.  This  bill  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Senate  of  Georgia, 


however,  yielded  to  pressure  by 
the  governor  to  pass  two  bills 
restrictive  to  newspapers.  These 
bills  were  attacked  in  debate  as 
unconstitutional.  One  bill  would 
permit  a  newspaper  to  be  sued 
in  any  county  wherein  it  sells  a 
hundred  or  more  newspapers. 

Under  the  present  law  it  may 
be  sued  in  its  home  county  only. 
This  is  viewed  with  concern  by 
editors  who  would  be  harassed  by 
an  interminable  series  of  law  suits. 

These  bills  have  yet  to  be 

passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Newspaper  editors  con¬ 
tinue  to  express  concern  that 
Talmadge  will  try  to  pursue  this 
legislation  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  state  legislature. 

Five  members  of  the  Lake 
Charles  American  Press  of  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  were  indicted  on 

charges  of  defaming  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  gamblers.  Besides  pro¬ 
ducing  much  indignation  among 

newspaper  editors,  this  action 
brought  a  request  from  three 
United  States  Senators  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  case  as  “a  flagrant  at¬ 

tempt  to  intimidate  the  press.” 

In  Elkton,  Md.,  editors  of  two 
weekly  newspapers  were  banned 
from  meetings  of  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  editors  attributed  the 
ban  to  the  fact  they  published  a 
story  which  the  mayor  had  asked 
them  not  to  print. 

Publishers  of  the  Corona  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  Corona,  Calif.,  pro¬ 
tested  a  $25  per  year  city  business 
tax  applied  against  newspapers. 
This  protest  was  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  power  to  license 
carries  with  it  the  power  to  refuse 
to  license. 

The  Civil  District  Court  of  New 
Orleans  upheld  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  to  accept  or  reject  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  suit  filed  against  the 
Times  Picayune  by  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Diamond  Exchange. 

*  *  * 

Uruguay — ^There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

*  *  * 

Venezuela — A  decree  on  Nov. 
14,  1948,  which  established  -cen¬ 
sorship  is  still  in  force  with  but 
minor  modifications  announced 
last  Nov.  24.  All  news  stories, 
editorials  and  commentaries  on  the 
domestic  political  situation  must 
be  passed  by  the  censor.  Outgoing 
press  dispatches  are  not  subjected 
to  censorship  except  at  times  of 
political  crisis.  However,  commu¬ 
nications  companies  often  submit 
dispatches  to  the  censors  office  for 
approval. 

*  «  * 

Jamaica — ^There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

*  *  * 

Bermuda — ^There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

*  *  * 

Trinidad — ^There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

CHAPTER  THREE 
Conclusions 

Conclusions — After  a  thorough 
EDITOR  &  PU 


analysis  of  the  above  report  the 
committee  must  express  its  alarm 
over  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  certain  national,  state 
and  local  governments  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  restrict 
or  destroy  freedom  of  expression. 

The  most  flagrant  examples  of 
this  abuse  of  power  are  in  the 
cases  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  El  Intransigente  of  Sal¬ 
ta,  Argentina. 

The  committee  must  also  ex¬ 
press  its  concern  over  the  fact 
that  newspaper  publishers  in 
countries  affected  by  above  con¬ 
ditions  have  failed  to  protest  the 
claims  of  those  who  would  restrict 
or  destroy  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  only  newspaper  in  Buenos 
Aires  which  openly  protested  the 
action  against  La  Prensa  was  the 
independent  daily  La  Nacion. 
Most  other  newspapers  in  Buenos 
Aires  advocated  its  expropriation. 

Recommendation  and  Resolution 

Recommendation  —  In  view  of 
the  above  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends: 

1.  That  because  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  restrict  or  destroy 
freedom  of  the  press  a  more  active 
and  vigorous  role  be  adopted  by 
the  press  of  this  hemisphere  in 
the  fight  to  preserve,  reinforce  or 
restore  that  freedom. 

2.  That  members  forward  im¬ 
mediately  to  offices  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  all  information,  news  stories, 
editorials  and  commentaries  con¬ 
cerning  threats  or  violations  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas  as  well  as  afl  in¬ 
formation,  news  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials  concerning  measures  adop¬ 
ted  to  preserve,  reinforce  and  re¬ 
store  that  freedom. 

3.  That  this  report  be  approved 
by  the  Conference. 

Resolution  —  Whereas  Article 
II  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  reads 
in  part:  “Purposes  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association: 

A — ^To  foster  and  protect  the 
general  and  specific  interest  of  the 
daily  and  periodical  press  of 
America  at  all  times. 

B — ^To  guard  freedom  of  the 
press  throughout  America,  and 

Whereas,  not  only  the  above 
“Article  II,  but  the  entire  context 
of  the  same  article  places  on  this 
association  the  responsibility  to 
uphold  the  charter  of  the  inter- 
American,  and 

“Whereas  it  is  incompatible  with 
that  charter  that  association  re¬ 
tain  as  members  or  admit  into 
membership  publications  which 
openly  advocate  restriction  or  de¬ 
struction  of  the  freedom  of  the 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That 
the  board  of  directors  shall  expel 
from  the  association  any  member 
who  openly  advocates  or  supports 
restriction  or  destruction  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  pursuant  to  pow¬ 
ers  granted  to  the  Board  by  Art. 
IV,  Sec.  3  of  the  constitution. 
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lAPA  Conference 

continued  from  page  9 

dared  to  be  “not  in  order.” 
lAPA’s  statutes  provide  that  each 
application  must  include  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  written  endorsement  of 
lAPA’s  rules  and  principles. 

Camilo  Rizzo  Barrato,  of  the 
magazine  Ahora,  Buenos  Aires, 
led  the  Argentine  withdrawal.  In 
a  loud,  trembling  voice  he  accused 
the  meeting  of  being  undemo¬ 
cratic.  In  a  statement  issued  later, 
he  charged  the  meeting  had  placed 
“capitalist  interests  above  the  ideal 
of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Directors  Congratulated 

As  the  meeting  was  resumed, 
speakers  congratulated  the  Board 
of  Directors  on  its  action.  Dr. 
Francisco  Gomez  Haedo,  of  Ac- 
cion,  Montevideo,  said  the  Argen¬ 
tines  had  sought  to  “pack”  the 
conference. 

Carlos  Laccerda,  of  Tribu- 
m  de  Imprensa,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
said:  “Now  that  the  gangsters  are 
gone,  we  are  really  an  assembly.” 

Two  Brazilian,  four  Cuban,  one 
Puerto  Rican  and  one  Peruvian 
newspapermen  walked  out  with 
the  Argentines.  However,  regular 
delegates  from  those  countries 
continued  to  participate  in  the 
conference. 

The  four  Cubans  represent  as 
many  minor  newspapers.  They  are: 
Alherto  Arredondo,  of  Pueblo; 
Ramon  Cotta,  of  Diario  del  Co- 


mercio;  Alfonso  Granados,  of 
T tempo,  and  Isidoro  V.  Morina, 
of  La  Campana. 

Granados  criticized  lAPA’s  ac¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  the  Argen¬ 
tines’  withdrawal  and  accused  the 
conference  of  sidestepping  Arre¬ 
dondo’s  motion  that  all  newspa¬ 
pers  be  admitted  without  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Granados  said  the  lAPA  had 
ceased  to  be  ‘  Latin  American”,  as 
originally  organized  and  announced, 
that  newspapermen  from  Argenti¬ 
na.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Mexico  and 
Nicaragua  would  hold  a  meeting 
in  “another  country  ...  to  fulfill 
the  ideals  of  the  first  five  (lAPA) 
conventions,  violated  in  New  York 
and  again  here  in  Montevideo.” 

It  was  announced  the  dissidents 
had  formed  a  rival  organization — 
the  Latin  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  with  George  Galvao  of  Brazil, 
as  provisional  president  and  that 
an  organizational  congress  would 
be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  before 
April,  1952. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moses,  president  of 
the  Brazilian  Press  Association 
announced  that  “No  Brazilian 
newspapers  or  delegates”  walked 
out  although  “some  individuals” 
accompanied  the  Argentine  group. 
“They  do  NOT  represent  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  actual  Brazilian  delegates 
to  the  conference,”  he  said. 

During  the  heated  argument 
that  preceded  the  Argentine  with¬ 
drawal.  Ernesto  Sanmartino. 
exiled  member  of  the  Argentine 


Gag  Explained 

Chicago — Gonzalo  Mejia,  a 
financier  with  a  group  of  Co¬ 
lombian  business  men  visiting 
the  G.  S.,  said  here  that  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  upon  the 
press  in  his  country  are  “only 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
news  of  subversive  or  irrespons¬ 
ible  character.”  In  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  he  said,  he  believes  all  re¬ 
strictions  will  be  lifted  when  the 
“state  of  siege”  ends. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  shouted  at 
Peronist  delegates; 

“Now  you  speak  on  your  feet 
but  in  Buenos  Aires  you  can  do 
so  only  on  your  knees!” 

Following  a  report  that  a  dele¬ 
gate  saw  an  Argentinian  brandish¬ 
ing  a  revolver,  Montevideo  police 
guarded  the  meeting  hall. 

a 

Correction 

In  coverage  of  the  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Oct.  6,  page  12),  J.  M. 
Roberts  of  the  AP  was  quoted  as 
saying  “the  reporter  writing  the 
executive  order  report  ‘should 
have  wormed  into  the  story  that 
the  President  is  a  liar  by  describ¬ 
ing  what  censorship  at  source  is.’  ” 
The  remark  should  have  been 
attributed  to  R.  M.  McConnell, 
Jr..  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal, 
who  spoke  before  Mr.  Roberts. 


15  Japanese  Editors 
And  Writers  At  API 

A  United  Nations-type  system 
of  simultaneous  interpretation  was 
used  for  the  first  time  this  week 
at  Columbia  University  when  the 
American  Press  Institute  opened 
a  three-<week  program  for  15  jour¬ 
nalists  from  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
and  Japan. 

The  group,  which  includes  news¬ 
paper  and  wice  service  editors  and 
writers,  the  editor  of  a  leading 
Japanese  newspaper  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalism  at  Tokyo 
University,  will  spend  three  months 
in  the  United  States  studying  and 
discussing  methods  of  improving 
newspapers.  The  visit  is  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

■ 

Toronto  Star  Ups  Rates 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  this  week 
announced  an  increase  in  its  ad 
rates,  effective  Jan.  2,  1952.  W.  J. 
Campbell,  admanager,  says  that 
even  at  the  new  rate,  the  milline 
rate  to  national  advertisers  is  in¬ 
creased  only  34%  over  a  10-year 
period.  The  Star’s  current  circula¬ 
tion  is  427,897. 

■ 

$100,000  for  School 

Boston  —  Boston  University’s 
division  of  journalism  will  receive 
the  annual  income  from  a  fund  of 
$100,000  established  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Leon  M.  Abbott,  noted 
attorney  who  died  in  1932. 
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Ratner  Raps  Ad  Data; 
Rate  Rise  Predicted 


Boston — ^Present  data  on  adver¬ 
tising  media  was  sharply  attacked 
at  the  two-day  Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution  this  week  as  lack¬ 
ing  objective  and  solid  facts  on 
which  advertisers  can  rely. 

Victor  M.  Ratner,  vicepresident, 
R.  H.  Macy.  New  York,  made  the 
charge  in  an  address  to  the  con¬ 
ferees,  who  represent  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  American  industry  and 
business. 

Mr.  Ratner  declared  that  ‘ad¬ 
vertising  media  have  grown  very 
much  faster  than  our  knowledge 
of  them.” 


‘Haz>  Terms’ 

“Consider  newspapers.  Macy’s 
knows,  beyond  doubt,  that  news¬ 
papers  are  an  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  -Almost  our  entire 
budget  goes  into  them  and  has 
for  over  93  years.  Yet  when  1 
look  for  data  to  try  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  newspaper 
advertising,  to  get  finer  adjust¬ 
ments  in  our  use  of  different  news¬ 
papers,  what  do  I  find?  The  only 
thing  we  know  precisely  about 
newspapers  are  their  circulation 
figures  and  their  rates.” 

The  department  store  executive 
went  on  to  note  that  his  store 
doesn’t  know  for  papers  as  a 


whole,  “except  in  hazy  terms,” 
who  reads  what  newspapers,  how 
many  women,  how  many  men, 
what  kind  of  people  they  are, 
when  they  read  the  papers  and 
where. 

“Each  paper  is,  in  a  sense,  quite 
a  different  market  for  us  yet  we 
don’t  have  the  beginning  of  com¬ 
prehensive  comparative  data  on 
the  consumer  differences  of  these 
markets.  1  am  sure,”  Mr.  Ratner 
continued,  “that  the  more  knowl¬ 
edge  I  had  in  this  area,  the  more 
useful  1  could  make  each  paper  to 
Macy’s.  And  with  or  without 
knowledge,  1  must  make  very  pre¬ 
cise  decisions  each  season  as  to 
how  many  dollars  we  will  allocate 
to  each  paper.  But  the  decisions 
must  be  made  today  only  by  crude 
rule  of  thumb.” 


with  vast  quantities  of  circulation 
and  audience  impacts  yet  we  have 
not  insisted  on  subjecting  them  to 
the  kind  of  analysis  that  has  been 
so  useful  in  everything  else  quan¬ 
titative,  from  the  befeavior  of 
atoms  to  insurance  data.” 

As  a  solution,  Mr.  Ratner  urged 
the  formation  of  an  impartial 
foundation  to  which  advertisers 
“could  report  their  data.”  The 
foundation,  or  perhaps  an  impar¬ 
tial  university,  could  “collect  the 
vast  and  expensive  experience  in 
communication  of  all  kinds  that 
modern  society  has  but  does  not 
yet  really  analyze  or  understand.” 

That  ad  rates  for  newspapers, 
magazines  and  direct  mail  may  be 
expected  to  go  up  in  line  with  the 
increases  proposed  for  postal  rates 
was  predicted  at  the  conference 


Cuban  Urges 
UN  Help  for 
Bagasse  Mills 


Montevideo — Describing  news¬ 
print  as  an  “inalienable  right  for 
the  defense  of  freedom,”  a  Cuban 
delegate  to  the  lAPA  convention 
called  for  international  action  to 
deal  with  the  paper  shortage. 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez  of 
the  Havana  newspaper  El  Pais 
blamed  the  international  shortage 
on  a  “portentous”  increase  in  the 
size  and  circulation  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  since  World  War  II. 

He  offered  a  resolution  asking 
lAPA  to  request  action  by  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 


by  Nelson  A.  Miller,  director  of  cial  Council,  the  UN  Educational 


Papers  No  Exception 
Mr.  Ratner  was  quick  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
hold  newspapers  up  as  being  ex¬ 
ceptional;  that  the  situation  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  same  for  other  media, 
“and  even  worse  when  it  comes  to 
comparing  any  one  medium  with 
another.” 

“The  situation.”  he  said,  “is  as 
much  the  fault  of  the  buyer  as  of 
the  media.  We  are  dealing  here 


the  wholesale,  retail  and  service 
trades  division  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Production  Authority. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  this  could  come 
about  if  the  net  result  of  the  rise 
of  mailing  costs  is  to  cause  less 
advertising  linage.  If  advertisers 
take  this  course,  he  said,  they  will 
have  to  provide  “more  punch”  in 
smaller  space  allotments. 

Asks  More  Mills 

Additional  newsprint  mills  in 
North  America  to  supply  overseas 
demand  were  proposed  by  Robert 
M.  Fowler,  president,  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  and  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

While  admitting  that  American 
newspapers  receive  87%  of  the 
5,500,000  tons  of  newsprint  made 
in  Canada,  he  refuted  charges  that 
U.  S.  publishers  are  ‘‘hogging” 
newsprint.  “I  think  these  charges 
ignore  the  causes  of  the  present 
pattern  of  newsprint  distribution,” 
Mr.  Fowler  said. 

“It  did  not,  and  could  not.  come 
about  by  any  conscious  plan  of 
either  the  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  the  U.  S.  publishers.  There 
are  22  separate  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  in  Canada,  each  of  which 
individually  handles  its  newsprint 
sales  with  some  1,700-odd  U.  S. 
publishers  and  thousands  of  other 
publishers  throughout  the  world.” 

Mr.  Fowler  explained  that,  in 
many  cases,  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  in  other  countries  could  be 
blamed  on  monetary  and  exchange 
problems  that  make  it  impossible 
for  persons  in  those  countries  to 
maintain  existing  contracts. 


first  across  the  Pacific 
first  across  the  Atlantic 
first  around  the  World 


Pan  Auer  [CAN 


World  Airways 
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Mrs.  Wilder  Dies 
In  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Lebanon,  Pa.  —  Mrs.  Ruth 
Schropp  Wilder,  vicepresendent 
and  secretary  of  the  Lebanon 
News  Publishing  Co.,  and  wife  of 
Henry  L.  Wilder,  publisher  of  the 
Lebanon  Daily  News,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  Oct.  17. 

Mrs.  Wilder  was  the  daughter 
of  A.  B.  Schropp,  founder  of  the 
publishing  company.  She  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  community  leadership  and 
in  the  advancement  of  the  News. 


Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  encourage  the 
production  of  newsprint  from 
sugar-cane  waste  (bagasse)  to 
meet  Latin-American  needs.  The 
resolution  also  proposed  that 
lAPA  set  up  a  standing  committee 
to  study  means  of  increasing  news¬ 
print  supplies. 

William  Schechter,  a  Canadian 
technician,  told  the  delegates  that 
world  newsprint  supplies  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  which  uses  60% 
of  the  world  production  and  more 
than  90%  of  its  own  production. 

Canadian  newsprint  production 
has  increased  from  2,250,000  tons 
in  1927  to  an  estimated  5,500,000 
tons  this  year,  Mr.  Schechter  said, 
while  U.  S.  production  for  the 
same  period  dropped  from  1,500,- 
000  tons  to  1.000,000.  This  means, 
he  pointed  out,  that  while  Cana¬ 
dian  production  doubled,  U.  S. 
production  decreased  by  one  third. 

Further  increases  in  Canadian 
newsprint  production  are  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  machinery  replacements  and 
by  a  shortage  of  manpower  to 
work  in  the  forests,  Mr.  Schechter 
said. 

Julio  Garzon,  editor  of  La 
Prensa  of  New  York,  presented  a 
statistical  report  on  the  newsprint 
situation  prepared  by  Luis  G.  Cano 
of  El  Espectador  of  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia. 

The  report  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preventing  govern¬ 
ments  from  using  the  current 
shortage  as  an  excuse  for  takin? 
over  full  control  of  newsprint  dis¬ 
tribution  within  their  borders. 
Government  regulation  of  pap^' 
supplies,  the  report  stressed,  is 
“one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
for  restricting  freedom  of  the 
press.” 


W.  H.  Benners  Dies 

Dallas — William  Haywood  Ben 
ners,  91,  who  retired  in  1947  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  died  Oct 
13.  He  had  been  with  the  News 
55  years. 
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Powers  Views  lAPA  Growth 
In  Membership  cmd  Cooperation 


Joshua  B.  Powers,  head  of 
Editors  Press  Service  and  director 
of  the  lAPA  who  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee 
during  the  past  year,  commented: 

“I  would  list  two  main  achieve¬ 
ments  at  this  Montevideo  confer¬ 
ence.  First,  the  organization  itself 
has  been  strengthened.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  under  the  new 
constitution  adopted  in  New  York 
last  year.  A  year  ago  it  had 
seemed  to  most  members  of  the 
executive  committee  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  as  many  as  50  mem¬ 
bers.  which  is  the  number  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  meeting  legal, 
could  be  brought  together  so  soon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we 
have  exceeded  that  number  even 
after  60  to  100  delegates  who  had 
hoped  to  capture  or  wreck  the 
organization  walked  out.  Future 
meetings  will  be  easier  to  organize 
and  practical  services  to  members 
will  increase. 

"Second,  publishers  suffering 
from  high  prices  of  newsprint — 
around  $300  a  ton — and  to  some 
extent  from  shortages  as  well,  have 
begun  to  discuss  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  through  cooperation,  and 
other  measures  that  will  make  it 
easier  to  secure  supplies  such  as 
elimination  of  the  waterline  re¬ 
quired  by  several  Latin  American 
countries  for  importation  free  of 
duty.  It  is  indicated  that  pub¬ 
lishers  will  give  their  support  to 
construction  of  new  mills  to  make 
paper  not  only  from  the  usual 
materials,  but  also  from  annually 
produced  fibers  such  as  bagasse 
from  sugar  cane." 

Hit  Hails  Move 
To  Expose  Coercion 

Nicholas  Ifft,  editor  and  Board 
Chairman.  Idaho  State  Journal, 
who  travelled  from  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  to  join  the  lAPA  and  at¬ 
tend  its  Seventh  Conference  in 
Montevideo,  commented: 

"With  the  Western  Hemisphere 
developing  as  the  last  bulwark  of 
freedom,  we  have  long  felt  the 
need  for  closer  unity  between  the 
Americas. 

"For  this  reason  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
and  have  appreciated  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  the  convention 
in  Montevideo. 

“Citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  a  bit  smug  in  their  attitude 
concerning  freedom  of  the  press. 
While  our  problems  are  not  so 
critical  as  those  of  the  South 
American  republics,  as  revealed 
at  the  Montevideo  meeting,  never¬ 
theless,  we  have  them  with  us 
constantly  through  actions  of 
l^tty  officialdom  in  States,  coun¬ 
ties  and  cities  in  attempts  to  sup¬ 
press  information  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled,  and  in  trying 
to  coerce  the  press  to  publish 


only  the  information  which  they 
want  the  people  to  have. 

‘‘The  lAPA  has  great  possibili¬ 
ties  through  concerted  action  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  attempts  to  shackle  the 
press,  and  to  demand  protection 
for  it  in  the  public  interest.” 

■ 

Tou  Must  Fight  l 
For  Press  Freedom'  I 

Another  new  member  of  the  j 
lAPA,  John  R.  Herbert,  manag-  i 
ing  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  explained  his 
‘‘New  Englander”  interest  that  ' 
was  sufficient  reason  for  taking  j 
a  long  air  journey: 

“I  came  to  the  Montevideo  , 
meeting  because  the  Quincy  Pa-  | 
triot  Ledger  believes  that  pub-  I 
lications  of  all  kinds  in  this  Hemi¬ 
sphere  should  work  together  for 
real  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
may  sound  a  bit  trite  and  perhaps  j 
my  interest  in  the  subject  was 
somewhat  academic.  ! 

“But  it  did  not  take  many 
hours  at  the  meeting  to  realize  ^ 
that  press  freedom  for  the  Hemi-  . 
sphere  is  something  for  which  you 
must  fight.  I  wish  all  editors  and 
publishers  in  the  United  States 
could  have  seen  the  ugly  Argen¬ 
tine  demonstration  and  the  brave 
way  the  Uruguayans  chased  the 
Peronistas  from  the  building  with  , 
shouts  equivalent  to  our  American 
word  ‘scram.’  j 

“No  one  seeing  this  sort  of 
thing  could  very  long  continue  to  ; 
feel  that  press  freedom  can  be 
taken  for  granted.” 

■  I 

Heiskell  Stresses  | 
U.  S.  Participation 

Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of 
Life  Magazine,  who  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  coming  year,  com-  , 
mented: 

“The  most  striking  fact  of  the  > 
Seventh  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Conference  was  the  lack 
of  United  States  representation. 
Not  that  U.  S.  journalists  should 
dominate  the  meeting — and  the  , 
few  present  showed  great  and 
diplomatic  reserve — hut  unless  we 
give  real  moral  support,  the  cause 
of  free  journalism  in  Central  and 
South  America  is  in  real  danger. 

“Perhaps  it  is  not  realized  suf¬ 
ficiently  that  most  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  contin¬ 
ually  teetering  between  democ¬ 
racy  and  totalitarianism.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  talk  of  freedom. 
It  is  dangerous  for  many  of  our 
friends  south  of  the  border. 

“The  Peronistas  tried  to  panic 
the  conference.  Who  were  those 
who  stood  firm?  The  Uruguayan 
press  delegates,  representing  a 
country  of  only  2,500,000  located 
on  Peron’s  doorstep!” 
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Press  Builds  Contests 
Around  British  Election 

By  Doris  Willens 

London — There  is  a  possibility  3)  A  presentation  of  Noel 
for  a  contest  in  every  running  Coward’s  “This  Happy  Breed,” 
news  event  for  the  highly<om-  part  of  which  deals  with  the  Gen- 
petitive  national  press,  and  the  eral  Strike  of  1926. 
election  campaign  is  no  exception.  Branded  as  ‘Absurd’ 

Lord  Kemsley’s  Dai7y  Graphic  y^e  Liberal  News -Chronicle 
is  offering  daily  prizes  for  snappy  jjjjj  vveek  asked  editorially,  “How 
election  slogans.  j^jjg  j^ust  we  tolerate  the  absurd 

Labor’s  Daily  Herald  will  award  of  .  .  where  the 

$140  to  the  reader  who  selects  greatest  single  opinion-forming  or- 
from  a  list  of  20  election  issues  ganization  in  the  country  virtu- 
the  eight  most  vital  to  the  wel-  ^jjy  abdicates  its  responsibilities 
fare  of  the  nation.  during  the  election  campaign?” 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Ex-  The  broadcasting  corporation 


Association  of  American  corre-  _  .ti7  i.  r”l 
spondents  in  London,  explained  COUlt  vY  QTltS  t  llGS, 
that  there  are  almost  no  monitor 

stories  that  cannot  be  sent  by  hCfJlOr  DlingS  1 111118 
Moscow  correspondents  of  the  Beckley,  W.  Va. — Called  to 
agencies.  produce  copies  of  the  Raleigh  Reg- 

But,  he  added,  Moscow  censor-  ister  covering  a  period  of  six 
ship  slows  cables.  Stalin’s  atomic  months  at  the  trial  of  alleged 
bomb  announcement  reached  Lon-  gamblers.  Managing  Editor 
don  via  the  Monitor  one  hour  be-  Thomas  F.  Stafford  took  the  stand 
fore  Moscow  correspondents  could  and  offered  three  rolls  of  micro- 
get  the  story  out.  film. 

In  addition,  sending  the  story  The  defense  asked  the  court  to 
from  London  has  the  big  advan-  move  to  the  Register  office  where 
tage  of  providing  wider  scope  for  the  fiVm  could  be  viewed,  but  the 
interpretation  and  background,  judge  refused.  Also  denied  was  a 
The  Monitor  was  also  used  widely  defense  motion  for  change  of 
by  agencies  as  background  for  venue,  even  though  the  filmed 
many  secondary  stories,  editorials  pages  were  not  shown, 
and  mail  features  which  otherwise  Stafford  and  the  Register  have 
would  have  to  be  cabled  from  been  crusading  against  commer- 
Moscow  if  they  could  be  got  out  cialized  vice, 
at  all.  _ 


press  is  giving  $140  each  for  the 
best  “heckle”  that  one  might  make 
at  a  Conservative  meeting,  and 
the  same  for  a  Socialist  meeting 
heckle.  If  it  sounds  brutal,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the 
heckle  is  a  fundamental  part  of  a 
British  election  meeting. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  the  national  press 
has  limited  itself  by  agreement 
to  a  $140  top  for  contest  prizes. 
Circulation  stunts  before  the  war 
became  fairly  expensive,  what 
with  free  life  insurance  for  read¬ 
ers  included  in  the  price  of  a 
paper. 

Dailies'  Manifestos 
Students  of  the  American  and 
British  press  are  fond  of  pointing 
out  how  much  more  partisan  is 
the  latter  in  election  coverage. 
They  had  new  grist  for  their  mills 
when  the  Daily  Express  splashed 
as  its  front  page  banner  the  line, 
“END  THE  PURCHASE  TAX.” 

The  Labor,  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative  parties  had  printed  their 
election  manifestos.  Now  the 
Daily  Express  was  offering  its  own, 
which  it  thus  labelled.  The  Ex¬ 
press  manifesto  ran  double<olumn 
down  page  one,  itemizing  the  cur¬ 
rency  that  could  be  saved  by  a 
more  prudent  government. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  po¬ 
litical  spectrum.  Labor’s  Daily 
Herald  unblushingly  ran  such 
headlines  as  PRICES  WILL  GO 
HIGHER  IF  WE  LOSE,  without 
quotes  or  attribution. 

Radio  Keeps  Quiet 
Lack  of  competition  from  radio 
during  an  election  campaign  may 


allots  several  15-minute  and  half- 
hour  ^ots  to  each  of  the  major 
parties,  to  be  filled  by  the  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  parties’  choice.  Aside 
from  that,  there  is  nothing,  not 
even  comedians’  jokes. 

On  the  other  hand.  American 
radio  has  turned  a  dozen  of  its 
top  correspondents  loose  in  Britain 
for  the  final  week  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

National  Press  Assailed 

Aneurin  Bevan,  leader  of  the 
left-wing  faction  in  the  Labor 
party,  termed  the  national  press 
one  of  the  “foremost  enemies  of 
mankind.” 

Minister  of  Labor  Alfred  Ro- 
bens  said,  “If  I  had  control  of  the 
millions  of  newspapers  which  have 
been  pouring  out  deadly  poison 
for  the  past  six  years  there  would 
be  a  different  opinion  of  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Robens’  statement  brought 
this  rejoinder  from  F.  P.  Bishop, 
chairman  of  the  Newsprint  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  and  a  Conservative  candi¬ 
date  for  Parliament: 

“We  have  no  Dr.  Goebbels 
here,  though  evidently  we  have 
one  minister  who  would  like  to 
play  that  role.  ...  I  have  never 
taken  the  view,  which  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  expressed,  that  through 
its  control  over  our  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies  the  Socialist  Government  has 
sought  to  get  some  control  over 
the  newspapers  themselves. 

“But  unless  Socialist  Ministers 
and  candidates  want  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  true,  they  had 
better  not  continue  making  state¬ 
ments  such  as  those.” 


Irrevocable  Decision 
The  American  agencies  were 
tipped  a  week  before  the  ac¬ 
tion  went  into  effect,  and  were 
told  then  that  it  was  an  irrevocable 
Cabinet  decision. 

“It  was  up  to  the  British  press 
to  complain  if  anyone  did,”  said 
Mr.  Shackford,  “and  they  didn’t.” 

The  Foreign  Office  told  the 
agencies  the  action  would  bring 
England  “into  line  with  American 
policy.” 

The  agencies  were  told  too  that 
the  British  Broadcasting  System 
might  take  over  the  Monitor’s 
functions.  The  BBC  monitors 
now,  but  according  to  agency  edi¬ 
tors,  its  reports  are  hours  and 
sometimes  days  late. 

Moscow  Radio  broadcasts  in  a 
half-dozen  languages,  and  inter¬ 
preters  for  all  of  them  are  needed 
24  hours  a  day.  Also  the  broad¬ 
casts  conve  by  three  communica¬ 
tion  media — Morse,  voice,  and 
hellschreiber. 

At  its  listening  post  near  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Monitor  picked  up  news 
casts  from  Russia  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries  and  distributed 
them  by  teleprinter  and  duplicated 
bulletin  to  the  agencies  and  to 
British  newspapers. 

The  Associated  Press  is  using 
the  Teleradio  News  Agency,  an 
organization  formed  by  British 
veterans  four  years  ago  to  moni¬ 
tor  casts  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  When  the  Soviet  Moni¬ 
tor  was  closed.  Teleradio  agreed  to 
monitor  Moscow  Radio  as  well  as 
the  satellite  states.  AP  told  E&P 
that  Teleradio  is  providing  “just  as 


Newsmen  Get 
Roughed  Up 
Covering  Mac 

Miami,  Fla.  —  Reporters  and 
photographers  covering  General 
Mac  Arthur’s  appearance  at  the 
American  Legion  convention  here 
this  week  were  roughed  up  by 
military  and  civil  police  and  Le¬ 
gion  officials.  Miami  Daily  News 
staffer  Haines  Colbert  described 
treatment  of  the  newsmen  as  “an 
unmerciful  shoving  around.” 

City  Manager  A.  D.  F.  Blood- 
worth  ordered  an  investigation  of 
a  series  of  incidents  involving  two 
Daily  News  photographers,  a  girl 
reporter,  an  NBC  cameraman  and 
a  Life  magazine  reporter. 

The  photographers  were 
attacked  first  when  they  attempted 
to  take  pictures  of  the  General 
after  having  been  ordered  by  po¬ 
lice  to  keep  a  distance  of  300 
feet.  They  were  jostled  again 
when  they  tried  to  photograph  a 
policeman  who  had  fallen  off  his 
motorcycle. 

Reporter  Grace  Wing  of  the 
Daily  News  was  the  object  of  sev¬ 
eral  tirades  by  Edward  W.  Mc- 
Grail,  national  convention  director 
of  the  Legion,  after  she  tried  to 
cover  reviewing  stand  activities. 

Coles  Phinizy,  Life  reporter, 
was  jostled  by  police  after  pro¬ 
testing  police  and  Legionnaire  in¬ 
terference  with  the  work  of  a 
photographer.  National  Com¬ 
mander  Earle  Cocke,  Jr.,  later 
apologized  to  Mr.  Phinizy. 


sound  like  an  editor’s  dream,  but  .  .  complete  a  service  as  wc  want.”  ■ 

the  British  press  is  not  unanimous-  Cutting  Off  Monitor  United  Press  subscribes  to  OfficGf  SuSPGndcd 

ly  in  favor  of  the  British  Broad-  Hampers  Soviet  Coverage  Teleradio,  and  also  has  its  own  p  H**  U’  P 
casting  Company’s  hands-off  pol-  One  of  the  West’s  chief  sources  monitoring  service,  which  has  been  xOf  AttCICKing  ri©port©r 

icy.  of  news  from  behind  the  iron  cur-  expanded  “as  much  as  possible.”  Newark,  N.  J. — A  260-pound 

So  meticulously  does  the  BBC  tain  was  cut  off  when  the  British  Neither  one  is  yet  supplying  the  p>olice  lieutenant  was  suspended 
avoid  anything  that  smacks  of  Government  closed  down  the  fall  texts  that  provide  the  back-  indefinitely  Oct.  16  for  shaking 
electioneering  that  the  corporation  Tass-operated  Soviet  Monitor  ground  material.  up  140-pound  Bruce  Hotchkiss, 

has  cancelled:  here.  (E&P,  Oct.  13,  page  60).  Reuters,  which  has  had  a  full  Newark  News  reporter.  The  inci- 

1)  A  broadcast  service  from  a  American  news  agencies  in  Lon-  monitoring  system  for  many  years,  dent  occurred  when  Mr,  Hotchkiss 

parish  church  in  which  the  parson  don  all  subscribed  to  the  service,  told  E&P  that  the  Soviet  Monitor  tried  to  question  Lieut.  Patrick  I. 
spoke  of  a  former  rector  of  the  which  cost  them  about  $3,000  a  had  always  been  a  “second  string.”  Grady  about  an  auto  accident  in 
church,  “that  great  Christian  So-  year.  From  it  they  culled  a  heavy  and  the  close  down  has  had  little  which  the  policeman  was  involved, 
cialist,  Charles  Kingsley”;  part  of  their  Soviet  news.  effect  on  the  agency.  International  Grady  walked  over  to  him, 

2)  A  talk  on  “Having  a  Baby”  Robert  H.  Shackford,  general  News  Service  has  been  utilizing  grabbed  him  by  the  collar,  called 

for  fear  it  might  be  interpreted  as  European  news  manager  of  the  the  Reuters  monitoring  reports  as  him  several  colorful  names,  shoved 
a  boost  for  the  Welfare  State;  United  Press  and  president  of  the  a  stop-gap  measure.  him  and  made  threatening  gestures. 
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Named  in  Local  _ continued  from  page  11 
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News  Reporting 


Chicago — Twenty-one  daily 
newspapers  from  nine  states  re¬ 
ceived  "awards  of  merit”  in  the 
Local  Government  News  Contest, 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Certificates  for  “distinguished 
achievement”  were  presented  to 
the  winners  by  Prof.  Ralph  O. 
Nafziger,  director  of  the  school, 
at  the  Inland  meeting  here  this 
week. 


Awards  In  5  Classes 


The  merit  awards  in  the  five 
classes  were: 


Class  A  (below  5,000):  First, 
Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une;  Second.  Portage  (Wis.)  Daily 
Register;  Third,  Fairfield  (la.) 
Daily  Ledger;  Honorable  Mention, 
Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail. 

Class  B  ( 5.000- lO'OOO):  First, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger; 
Second,  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera;  Third,  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Daily  Republican  Eagle;  Honor¬ 
able  Mention,  Kearney  (Neb.) 
Daily  Hub  and  to  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman. 

Class  C  (10,000-25,000):  First, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News; 
Second,  Janessille  (Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette;  Third,  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
Daily  News  Tribune;  Honorable 
Mention,  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch  and  to  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil. 

Class  D  (25,000-75,000):  First, 
Canton  (O.)  Repository;  Second, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  Third, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette; 
Honorable  Mention,  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press. 

Class  E  (above  75,000):  First, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Second,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch;  Third,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Press. 


Higher  subscription  prices  are 
inevitable,  publishers  reported  at 
the  circulation  clinic  conducted  by 
George  M.  Cowden,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

E.  H.  Lighter,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Journal,  told  of  raising  the 
home  delivery  price  to  40c  a  week 
for  seven  issues  and  hiking  the 
single  copy  price  to  7c  for  the 
daily  issues  with  no  loss  in  news¬ 
stand  sales.  He  urged  publishers, 
raising  home  delivery  rates,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  single  copy  price  from 
5c  to  7c. 

A  closed  cost-and-revenue  clinic 
was  held  for  150  Inlanders.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  revenues  were 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  present  re¬ 
tail  sales. 

Marquis  Childs,  Washington  col¬ 
umnist  for  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  presented  a  “preview”  of 
1952  Presidential  election  issues 
at  the  Tuesday  luncheon.  He  said 
present  indications  point  to  Taft 
and  Truman  as  the  candidates  next 


N.  Y.  Mirror  Articles 
Stress  Blood  Need 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
began  this  week  a  5-day  series  of 
articles  stressing  the  need  for 
blood  for  the  armed  forces  in 
Korea. 


The  series  is  called  “Blood  Line 
to  Korea,”  and  in  order  to  get  the 
material  for  “one  of  the  most  in¬ 
tense  stories  we  have  ever  seen,” 
the  Mirror  sent  two  of  its  men, 
James  Winchester,  writer,  and 
Eric  Hedlund,  photographer,  on 
an  1 1-day,  20.000-mile  trip  to  the 
scene  of  the  fighting,  with  the  help 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  Red 
Cross. 


Daily  News  Record 
Marking  60th  Year 


Sixty  years  of  daily  service  to 
the  textile,  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
industries  will  be  commemorated 
by  the  Daily  News  Record  with 
the  publication  of  two  anniversary 
issues  on  Dec.  27,  and  on  Jan.  24. 

Starting  in  1892  as  a  one-sheet, 
mimeographed  news  bulletin,  the 
Daily  News  Record  has  expanded 
into  a  daily  business  newspaper, 
published  by  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York. 


The  newsmen  followed  “a  do¬ 
nated  pint  of  blood  from  the 
veins  of  a  pretty  Bronx  (N.  Y.) 
secretary  to  the  front  in  Korea 
and  saw  it  transfuse  life  into  an 
American  soldier  so  badly  wound¬ 
ed  he  would  have  died  without 
it.” 


Ark.  Weekly  Folds 

El  Dorado,  Ark. — The  weekly 
El  Dorado  Journal,  established 
nine  months  ago,  printed  its  own 
“obituary”  on  Oct.  12,  saying  it 
has  been  a  losing  proposition 
from  the  start.  Neil  Clark,  the 
publisher,  has  moved  to  Prescott, 
Ariz.  where  he  has  acquired  the 
weekly  Nevada  County  Picayune. 
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They  were  under  fire  while  at 
the  front,  and  Mr.  Hedlund  said 
he  often  had  to  load  and  unload 
his  holders  under  blankets.  He 
made  between  150  and  200  pic¬ 
tures. 


Western  Venezuela  represents  a 


vital  amount  of  the  business  done  in  the 
Republic  occupying  the  northernmost  part  of 


the  South  American  continent. 


Daniel  iMagilL  Sr. 
Athens  Editor,  Dies 

Athens,  Ga. — Daniel  H.  Ma- 
gill  Sr.,  associate  editor  of  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Oct.  10  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Magill  joined  the  paper 
after  several  years  on  the  Atlanta 
Journal  news  staff.  He  had  been 
wRh  the  Athens  paper  for  3 1 
years  and  was  appointed  associate 
editor  12  years  ago. 

A  son,  Dan  Magill  Jr.,  directs 
athletic  publicity  'at  the  University 
of  Georgia. 


Diario  de  Occidente  is  the  newspaper  dedicated  to 
the  business  men  of  western  Venezuela. 
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JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 


International  Publishers  Representatives 
345  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Secrecy  Protested 

continued  from  page  1 


main  becomes  more  difficult,”  he 
pointed  out.  “For  in  these  criti¬ 
cal  days  there  is  an  accentuation 
of  a  very  sinister  factor:  namely, 
the  disposition  of  public  officials 
to  use  a  legitimate  desire  for  se¬ 
curity  as  a  reason  for  taking  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  transactions 
which  the  people  need  most  to 
know  and  understand. 

“This  is  something  about  which 
we  ought  to  be  especially  alert, 
because  we  are  setting  standards 
and  precedents  we  may  have  to 
live  by  and  with  for  many  years 
to  come.  Nor  do  I  think  it  suffi¬ 
cient  or  even  responsible  for 
newspaper  people  to  rear  up  and 
oppose  every  restriction  put  for¬ 
ward,  at  least  without  examining 
it  to  see  whether  the  situation 
cannot  be  resolved  by  some  con- 
•■tructive  means.” 

Must  Justify  Curbs 
“The  requirement  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  these  rules  be  re¬ 
vised  or  at  least  renewed  from 
time  to  time,”  said  Mr.  Catledge. 
“so  that  in  seeking  their  renewal 
officials  must  justify  them  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  There 
perhaps  should  be  some  agency, 
in  which  military  and  civilian  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  joined,  to  which 
the  press  could  appeal  when  de¬ 
cisions  to  withhold  facts  are 
found  to  be  arbitrary  rules,  un¬ 
workable  or  unwise.  .  .  . 

“And,  in  all  of  this,  we  should 
never  let  the  public  get  the  idea 
that  the  issue  is  a  private  affair 
between  the  government  and  the 
newspaper.  We  should  keep  it 
before  the  people,  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore  the  government,  that  the  is¬ 
sue  is  a  public  one.” 

Mr.  Catledge  also  questioned 
whether  the  press  and  government 
should  form  a  partnership  in  the 
“cold  war  for  the  minds  of  men.” 

“We  of  the  Times”  he  said, 
“have  had  enough  experience  to 
know  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  our  correspondents  are  sus¬ 
pected  or  accused  of  propaganda 
activities,  or  downright  espionage 
if  their  dispatches  show  up  in  any 
way  in  broadcasts  that  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries.” 

Mr.  Catledge  assured  Edward 
W.  Barrett.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  who 
spoke  on  the  same  program,  that 
this  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
press  does  not  arise  from  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  what  this 
struggle  is  about.  “It  reflects,  on 
the  contrary,”  said  Mr.  Catledge, 
“a  deep  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  which  is  to  serve  first 
of  all  the  informational  needs  of 
the  American  people.” 

Giiptill  Tells  Problems 
Another  speaker,  Charles  H. 
Guptill,  Rome  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  discussed 
problems  of  getting  news  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  American  people.  The 


working  press  in  Europe  seldom 
enjoys  the  facilities  to  be  found 
in  the  U.  S.,  he  said. 

There  is  often  an  ill-disguised 
tendency  to  view  the  press  as  an 
ubiquitous  nuisance  and  to  try 
to  keep  it  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible,”  said  Mr.  Guptill. 

'Creeping  Censorship' 
Deplored  by  AP  Head 

Phil.sdelphia  —  Delegation  by 
President  Truman  to  each  execu¬ 
tive  department  head  the  power  to 
decide  what  news  should  be  with¬ 
held  from  the  public  invites 
“creeping  censorship,”  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  of  the  Associated 
Press,  said  this  week. 

He  expressed  this  opinion  Oct. 
15  before  a  group  of  businessmen 
here,  in  accepting  an  award  for 
outstanding  service  to  his  industry 
presented  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  McLean  said  newspapermen 
view  with  alarm  the  “foreclosure 
of  information  at  the  source.” 

“Governments  everywhere,”  he 
said,  “seek  more  and  more  to  con¬ 
trol  the  avenues  of  news.  .  .  .  Nor 
is  this  limited  to  the  totalitarian 
states.” 

Without  mentioning  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  by  name,  but  obviously  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Executive  Order, 
Mr.  McLean  continued: 

“And  each  step  is  taken  in  the 
name  of  national  security  or  of 
the  public  interest. 

“Where  the  national  security  is 
involved  there  can  be  no  question 
in  any  citizen’s  mind.  And  some¬ 
one  must  decide  the  question  of 
what  is  vital  to  our  security. 

“To  delegate  to  the  head  of 
e:»ch  executive  department  the 
power  to  make  this  decision  is 
to  invite  a  creeping  censorship  of 
a  kind  never  before  established  in 
this  country  in  time  of  peace  or 
even  in  time  of  war. 

“We  as  a  people  arc  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  self-govern¬ 
ment;  that  given  the  facts  the  pub¬ 
lic  judgment  is  sound.  This  re¬ 
quires  that  the  widest  possible  in¬ 
formation  be  available  to  all — 
consonant  with  the  national 
safety.” 

State  Department  Asks 
To  Examine  Reporter 

Scranton,  Pa. — Special  stories 
on  alleged  inefficiency  in  the  State 
Department,  written  for  the 
Scranton  Tribune  by  Prank  Stout, 
a  newsstaff  member  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  government  in 
Washington,  brought  protests  from 
State  Department  officials  last 
week. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  pro¬ 
test  that  Mr.  Stout,  during  his 
eight-month  service  with  State 
Department  never  complained  of 
the  conditions  he  pointed  out  in 
his  newspaper  articles. 

At  the  same  time  the  Tribune 
was  asked  to  permit  Mr.  Stout 
to  visit  Washington  and  produce 
proof  of  the  accusations  credited 
to  him.  In  reply  to  this  proposal 


the  Tribune  told  the  State  De¬ 
partment  it  was  willing  to  have  its 
reporter  appear  before  a  neutral 
and  independent  board  but  it  did 
not  think  he  should  be  asked  to 
have  judgment  on  the  articles 
passed  on  by  State  Department 
officials. 

Mr.  Stout  joined  the  Tribune 
staff  a  few  months  ago.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  prior  to  that  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  news  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald. 

Robert  Arthur,  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  said  he  had  no  doubt 
Mr.  Stout  can  support  the  charges 
he  has  made.  So  far  no  reply  has 
been  received  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  concerning  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  suggestion  that  the  veracity 
of  its  reporter  be  passed  on  by 
a  neutral  group. 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  asked  that  Mr.  Stout  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  report  to  him  personally. 
Mr.  Barrett  reported  Mr.  Stout’s 
charges  were  “serious  but  unsub¬ 
stantiated.” 

Mr.  Arthur,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Barrett,  said:  “I  feel  quite  sure 
if  you  will  check  closely  with  your 
subordinates  you  will  find  you 
have  been  misinformed.” 

Broadcasters  Assail 
'Censorship  Orders' 

San  Francisco — ^Television  and 
radio  executives  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  “censorship  or¬ 
ders”  of  President  Truman  and 
the  newly  organized  California 
Crime  Commission.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  two-day  meeting  here 
Oct.  12. 

The  Presidential  order,  one 
resolution  said,  “gives  the  heads 
of  various  agencies  the  right  of 
censorship  without  setting  up  the 
necessary  machinery  to  safeguard 
the  principles  inherent  in  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  system  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution.” 

The  second  resolution  criticized 
the  crime  commission’s  order 
which  prohibits  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts  of  hearings. 

Dog  Story  Stirs  Press 
Censorship  Argument 

A  three-paragraph  story  in  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  last  week  simply  quoting  a 
public  record  of  a  routine  request 
for  the  use  of  city-owned  land 
aroused  Federal  bureaucrats  and 
censors  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute 
asked  for  use  of  the  land  on 
which  to  train  dogs  in  the  de¬ 
tection  and  detonation  of  land 
mines. 

An  Army  security  officer  and 
a  civilian  employe  were  sent  at 
the  public’s  expense  all  the  way 
from  Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.,  to  San 
Francisco  to  investigate  the 
“breach  of  security.”  Meanwhile, 
the  security  officer  for  the  North 
Pacific  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  revealed  that 
actually  no  breach  of  security 
had  occurred.  He  pointed  out 
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Guardian  Agrees 
With  Truman  View 

London — Editorial  support  for 
President  Truman’s  statement  that 
newspapers  ought  sometimes  to 
refrain  from  publishing  informa¬ 
tion  given  them  by  government 
departments  was  voiced  last  week 
by  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

“There  are  times  when  the  edi¬ 
tor.  must  be  ready  to  use  his  own 
judgment  against  that  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  to  use  it  in  either 
direction.  This  is  the  principle 
obscurely  underlying  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man’s  attitude,  which  at  first  sight 
looks  so  wrong-headed,”  Said  the 
Guardian. 


that  dogs  were  trained  for  this 
service  in  World  War  11. 

The  Call-Bulletin  reported  that 
newsmen  were  puzzled  by  this 
strange  case  of  retroactive  censor¬ 
ship  and  added: 

“It  is  most  significant  in  that  it 
points  out  what  may  occur  in 
even  the  most  trivial  cases  under 
President  Truman’s  recent  order 
setting  up  a  virtual  censorship  on 
government  news.” 

When  the  security  officers  from 
Fort  Belvoir  called  on  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Call-Bulletin, 
they  said  they  didn’t  think  the 
dog  story  was  news,,  they  wanted 
assurances  the  newspaper  would 
give  them  cooperation  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  asked  what  its  “Attitude" 
was.  The  reply,  in  substance,  was: 

“The  Call-Bulletin  reserves  for 
itself  the  right  to  determine  what 
is  news  and  what  is  not. 

“It  has  always  cooperated  with 
the  government  in  the  interests  of 
national  security,  and  it  will  al¬ 
ways  continue  to  do  so. 

“But  nobody  is  going  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  this  newspaper  what  it 
should  print. 

“And  as  for  the  attitude  of  the 
Call-Bulletin — it  is  the  attitude 
of  all  good  Americans.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  concerned  with  the  national 
interests.” 

Army's  Stationery 
Pre-stomped  'Restricted' 

Danbury,  Conn.  —  The  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times  received  news 
marked  “restricted”  the  other  day. 
A  thin,  red  line  was  drawn 
through  the  word,  however. 

The  release  from  Fort  Wil¬ 
liams,  Me.,  announced  promotion 
of  an  Air  Force  corporal  to  tem¬ 
porary  grade  of  sergeant. 

A  Ft.  Williams  officer  explained 
that  the  release  was  printed  on 
stationery  pre-stamp)cd  “restrict¬ 
ed.”  He  said  that  since  the  news 
of  the  promotion  could  hardly  be 
considered  secret  matter,  the  word 
was  lined  out. 

■ 

TTS  from  Bowl 

Dallas — United  Press  reported 
the  Oct.  13  Texas-Oklahoma  foot¬ 
ball  game  direct  by  Teletypesetter 
from  the  Cotton  Bowl  here  to  28 
Sunday  morning  newspapers  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
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got  a  raise  to  $12,  became  a  fam¬ 
ous  editor,  Walter  Howey,  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Howey’s  experiment  in  com¬ 
munications  during  the  Iroquois 
Theater  fire  intrigued  him  into  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  various  means  of 
communications.  He  now  has  28 
patents  dealing  with  communica¬ 
tions  methods,  including  telephone 
line  picture  transmission,  tape  re¬ 
corders  and  other  electronic  de¬ 
vices. 

Eastland  Disaster 

At  7  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  24,  1915,  the  night  bu¬ 
reau  man,  Frank  H.  Fleming,  at 
Central  police,  now  a  Cook  county 
election  employe,  was  on  his 


A  policeman  in  a  voting  precinct 
gives  its  tally  for  the  top  contests. 

It’s  the  first  precinct  heard  from — 
flashed  to  newspapers  for  bulletins 
and  radio.  More  phones  ring, 
comptometers  become  vocal,  ac¬ 
countants  and  file  clerks  are  in 
action.  Before  the  grind  is  over 
2,500,000  vote  entries  will  be 
tabulated  for  500  candidates  (one 
election  had  900). 

Midnight  and  the  big  rooms  are 
thick  with  snaoke,  floors  a  jungle 
of  paper.  Gallons  of  coffee  and 
stacks  of  sandwiches  have  van¬ 
ished.  Corridors  become  loud  with 
tramping  feet  and  clanging  ele¬ 
vators.  Police  and  messengers, 
using  600  motorcycles,  squad  cars 
and  private  autos  are  bringing  in 
Witten  returns.  An  election  means 
around  100,000  pages  to  record, 
deliver  and  tabulate;  a  primary, 
almost  twice  that  many. 

Papers  Show  Independence 
State,  county  and  city  officials 
cooperate  in  this  neutral  and  non¬ 
partisan  collecting  of  returns  but 
incidents  do  occur.  One  mayor 
demanded  them  for  his  party’s 
headquarters.  Another,  allergic 
to  all  newspapers,  ordered  police 
and  election  officials  not  to  co¬ 
operate.  He  backed  down  when 
newspapers  rallied  their  employes, 
from  delivery  men  to  publishers, 
for  the  job. 

The  big  city  never  sleeps,  nor 
does  the  Bureau. 

Like  other  old-grads,  alumni  of 
this  school  pound  the  tables  and 
recall  famous  stunts  with  little  to 
say  about  the  24-hours  a  day  grind 
which  moulded  their  own  careers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  30, 

1903,  a  slightly  seasoned  cub  was 
hoofing  to  an  assignment  in  the 
City  Hall.  A  clanging  fire  cart 
crashed  into  a  truck.  Without 
bothering  to  help  their  horse,  the 
firemen  sprinted  down  the  street, 
the  reporter  following.  Iroquois 
Theater  fire — 583  dead.  A  blis¬ 
tered  fireman  estimated  only  25  at 
the  time. 

Kents  Bookie's  Phone 
The  reporter  ran  into  the  next 
door  saloon,  dropped  a  nickel  in 
the  phone,  spun  the  crank  and  got 
his  office.  That  was  slow  and  he 
weedled  a  bookmaker  in  the  rear 
—police  never  can  find  them — in¬ 
to  renting  his  unlimited  phone  for 
the  afternoon  for  $20.  amazing 
assets  for  an  $8  a  week  reporter. 

Then,  showing  the  superiority  of 
practical  over  academic  journal¬ 
ism,  he  paid  a  youngster  to  short 
circuit  all  the  pay  telephones  in 
the  neighborhood  by  sticking  pins 
through  their  wires. 

This  story  of  the  agency’s  sharp 
competition  with  its  own  news¬ 
paper  member  is  told  now  for  the 
first  time.  The  years  have  out¬ 
lawed  any  civil  or  criminal  re¬ 
prisals  by  the  telephone  company 
and  stiffened  the  joints  of  venge¬ 
ful  rivals.  The  Bureau  reporter  _ 
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weary  homeward  way.  Surprised 
at  the  number  of  cheerful  people 
on  the  street  at  that  early  hour, 
Fleming  followed  to  the  Clark 
Street  bridge.  Employes  and  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
were  boarding  an  excursion  steam¬ 
er.  Suddenly  screams,  the  ship 
was  tipping — Eastland  disaster, 
812  dead.  The  reporter  ran  two 
blocks  to  find  a  telephone,  gave 
a  bulletin  and  eye-witness  report. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  Bureau 
flash,  the  scene  was  swarming  with 
reporters,  photographers,  police, 
firemen,  divers  and  a  growing 
mob. 

Late  in  the  night  of  Dec.  11, 
1921  a  Central  police  reporter 


received  a  whispered  telephone 
message  from  a  guard  in  the 
battlemented  County  Jail.  Tommy 
O’Connor,  with  a  morning  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  “hot  seat”  a  few 
hours  later,  had  escaped.  Tommy 
hasn't  been  heard  from  since.  The 
reporter  was  Larry  Mulay,  now 
city  editor  of  CNB.  And  the 
O’Connor  escape  became  the  plot 
of  the  famous  newspaper  play 
“The  Front  Page,”  written  by  an¬ 
other  City  Press  staffer,  Charles 
MacArthur.  ' 

Bureau  reporters  became  sus¬ 
pect  after  one  added  a  stethoscope 
to  his  equipment.  Listening  on 
the  flimsy  walls  of  the  old  Crimi- 
{Continued  on  page  68) 


New  Yorkers  get  their  weather  forecast 
STRAIGHT  FROM  A  STAR! 


Any  evening  a  New  Yorker  wonders 
about  tomorrow’s  weather,  he  need  only 
gaze  upon  a  star  above  Broadway.  It’s 
the  new  Mutual  Life  Weather  Star  atop 
our  building  at  55th  Street.  Here,  one- 
tenth  of  a  mile  up,  the  star  flashes  the 
official  Weather  Bureau  forecast  by 
means  of  a  simple  color  code. 

On  the  tower  supporting  the  star, 
bands  of  light  run  up  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  expected  to  rise — down  when  it’s 
expected  to  fall.  Stationary  lights  indi¬ 
cate  no  temperature  change.  As  an  added 
public  service,  a  jump  clock  at  the  base 
of  the  tower  tells  the  time  in  figures  734 
feet  high. 

The  Mutual  Life  Weather  Star  is  not 
only  a  colorful  addition  to  the  city’s  sky¬ 
line,  but  also  a  symbol  of  the  neighborly 
service  to  which  our  Company  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  To  help  amateur  weather  prophets 
in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  offer  a  colorfully 
illustrated  booklet  enti¬ 
tled,  “How  to  Forecast  the 
Weather.’’  We’d  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  free  copy. 


Signals  of 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  WEATHER  STAR 
Gre«n  Sfoi — Fair 
Oranga  Star— Cloudy 
Flashing  Oranga — Bain 
Flashing  Whita — Snow 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 
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1740  BROADWAY  AT  5STH  STREET 
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Junius  Wood  Recounts  Exploits  of  'City  Press'  in  Chicago 


continued  from  page  67 
nal  Court  Building,  George  Wright 
heard  State’s  Attorney  Crowe 
read  the  murder  confessions  of 
Leopold  and  Loeb  to  the  grand 
jury.  Scoop  headlines  and  three 
columns  of  factual  details. 

Later,  Attorney  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  who  weighed  and  shaded 
every  word,  was  stopped  by  the 
same  reporter  between  court  ses¬ 
sions.  A  slip  of  the  tongue — 
(or  was  it?)  and  the  Bureau  could 
flash  that  he  would  plead  the  mur¬ 
derers,  Leopold  and  Loeb,  guilty. 

George  Wright  is  still  covering 
Criminal  Courts  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  two  famous  scoops 
got  him  the  job. 

A  Cub  Scares  Scoop 

The  evening  of  July  2,  1934, 
the  manager  of  the  Biograph  Mo¬ 
vie  Theater  telephoned  the  Shef¬ 
field  Avenue  police  station  that 
several  tough  guys  were  hanging 
around.  A  Bureau  man  was  in  the 
station.  Being  a  slow  Sunday,  the 
lad’s  jalopy  raced  a  squad  car  to 
the  theater.  He  visioned  an  eye¬ 
witness  story;  under  a  scare  head, 
“Bandits  Nabbed  in  the  Act.”  But 
he  was  five  minutes  late.  A  punc¬ 
tured  body,  thoroughly  dead,  had 
dropped  in  the  alley  at  10:40 
P.  M. 

“Some  Chinaman,”  explained 
one  of  a  surprising  number  of 
guntoting  plainclothes  officers  in 
the  crowd.  Not  much  story  in 
that.  Then  the  reporter  recog¬ 
nized  Melvin  Purvis  from  news¬ 
paper  pictures. 

“It’s  John  Dillinger,”  the  F.B.I. 
chief  said,  surprised  and  flattered 
by  the  recognition.  The  bandit’s 
face  had  been  lifted  and  eyes 
slanted.  Three  minutes  later,  the 
Bureau  flash  was  in  newspaper 
offices  and  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  were  converging  from  all 
directions. 

Imaginative  reporters  who 
scooped  the  world  on  the  Dillin¬ 
ger  shooting  are  becoming  as 
numerous  as  survivors  of  Custer’s 
Last  Stand.  The  real  story  is  less 
thrilling,  only  a  lucky  break  for 
a  six-months  cub,  E.  R.  Faust,  who 
was  on  the  job. 

How  Bureau  Started 

Flash  Back:  On  Sept.  26,  1889, 
five  publishers  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  met  to  discuss  a  coopera¬ 
tive  agency  for  local  news.  Vic¬ 
tor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Evening  News  and  of  the  Morning 
News  which  later  became  the 
Record,  called  the  meeting.  He 
was  keen  for  competition  but 
wanted  it  orderly  and  thrifty. 

Chicago  was  young  and  lusty. 
It  had  passed  the  million  mark 
to  become  the  second  city  in  the 
nation.  Its  whopping  $5,000,000 
bid  had  won  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  to  open  in  1893. 
Its  newspaper  competition  was  cut¬ 
throat  and  expensive.  Planting  a 
reporter  in  a  police  station  or 
suburb  to  dig  up  scoops  was  only 
one  stunt.  Rivals  would  pick  an¬ 


other  spot  and  payrolls  zoomed 
as  each  paper  hired  more  men. 
Publishers  were  rugged  individual¬ 
ists,  each  with  his  own  ideas  for 
news  style  and  coverage  in  waging 
the  bitter  battle  for  circulation 
and  advertising. 

Such  competitors  were  suspi¬ 
cious  of  even  limited  cooperation 
and  the  aged  records  do  not  show 
a  second  meeting  until  April  8, 
1890. 

Organized  In  1890 

On  June  19,  1890,  eight  pub¬ 
lishers  of  ten  Chicago  newspapers 
signed  stock  subscriptions.  The 
new  cooperative  was  the  City 
Press  Association  of  Chicago. 
Though  legal  and  organizational 
formalities  delayed  actual  opera¬ 
tions  a  couple  of  weeks,  June  19, 
1890,  is  accepted  as  the  date  when 
birth  pains  ended.  Lawson  used 
this  experimental  cooperative,  al¬ 
most  immediately,  as  a  model  for 
a  larger  one  —  The  Associated 
Press  of  Illinois  which  filed  for 
incorporation  on  Nov.  10,  1892. 

The  10  charter  members  were: 
A.M.’s — Tribune,  Times,  Inter- 
Ocean,  News,  Staats  Zeitung  and 
Herald;  P.M.’s — Globe,  Abend- 
post,  National  Zeitung  and  Tage- 
blatt  with  the  AP  as  a  member — 
increased  the  number  to  15. 

Newspaper  casualties  are  heavy. 
Today’s  four  members  are:  Trib¬ 
une,  News,  Sun-Times  and  Herald- 
American  with  AP  continuing  as 
a  guest.  Newspapers  funnel  Bu¬ 
reau  news  to  other  national  agen¬ 
cies  and,  in  addition  to  news  ser¬ 
vice,  receive  Bureau  special  bulle¬ 
tins  for  their  photographic  Sun¬ 
day  features,  radio  and  television 
departments. 

Had  Early  Competitor 

Though  the  newspaper  war 
calmed  down,  the  new  cooperative 
had  its  own  competition.  In  1881, 
John  T.  Sutor  had  started  the 
Chicago  City  Press  Association  to 
sell  exclusive  stories  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Except  for  a  corporate  name 
and  a  staff,  it  was  the  same  as 
dozens  of  other  free  lancers  and 
tipsters. 

Sutor,  in  1888,  sold  out  to 
George  R.  Wright  and  John  M. 
Russell.  The  new  publishers’  co¬ 
operative  undercut  their  business 
and  in  January,  1891  they  sold 
out  to  their  two  star  reporters, 
Harry  L.  Sayler  and  Archibald  S. 
Leckie,  both  in  their  20’s.  The 
new  managers  continued  the  fight 
for  news  until  April  24,  1891 
when  they  sold  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  City  Press  Association  of 
Chicago,  becoming  joint  managers 
at  $40  a  week  each.  This  merger 
not  only  stopped  the  competition 
but  also  the  confusion  that  existed 
between  the  similar  names  of  the 
two  bureaus. 

They  were  as  unique  as  the 
organization  they  directed.  “Up 
on  your  Toes”  was  their  slogan 
and  all  35  employes,  themselves 
included,  worked  in  shirtsleeves 
and  moved  on  a  half  trot.  Report¬ 


ing  was  a  dignified  profession. 
“Mister”  was  mandatory  for  of¬ 
fice  conversations.  They  enjoyed 
adding:  “Congratulations  for  get¬ 
ting  so  much  misinformation  so 
quickly.” 

‘School  Was  Tough’ 

A  Leckie  telephone  conversation 
was  mostly  stuttering  and  yells. 
Once,  unable  to  make  the  County 
Building  man  understand  that  he 
was  fired,  he  barged  out  of  his 
private  office,  fired  the  deskman 
and  did  the  job  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Being  fired  by  City  Press 
qualified  a  man  for  a  job  on 
almost  any  newspaper.  The  school 
was  tough  but  the  cubs  learned. 

Leckie  bought  a  Rockford,  111., 
newspaper  in  1901,  then  one  in 
Joliet,  111.,  and  in  1904  tried  to 
organize  a  cooperative  news  agen¬ 
cy  for  seven  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers. 

As  sole  manager,  roly  poly  Say¬ 
ler  took  things  easier  until  a  fatal 
heart  attack  while  enjoying  the 
Indianapolis  races  in  1913.  He 
produced  some  40  children’s  books 
about  pirates,  a  profession  which 
rings  sympathetic  chords  in  edi¬ 
torial  hearts. 

Gershman  Now  ME 

Before  the  dual  managers,  John 
F.  Ballantyne,  a  Lawson  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  had  directed  the  swad¬ 
dling  cooperative.  Walter  B. 
Brown,  an  oldtime  employe,  fol¬ 
lowed  Sayler  until  TB  retired  him 
in  1930.  Since  then,  Isaac  Gersh¬ 
man,  who  came  from  Indiana  in 
1916  and  started  as  a  cub  on  the 
Bureau,  has  been  managing  editor. 

When  City  Press  started  it  cov¬ 
ered  everything  that  a  newspaper 
would  print.  It  tested  and  tried 
out  various  methods  of  gathering 
news.  It  developed  reporting  tech¬ 
nique  and  centralized  news  cover¬ 
age. 

For  years  it  covered  marine 
news,  major  sports,  church  ser¬ 
mons,  conventions,  holiday  exer¬ 
cises,  stock  exchange  and  horse 
markets. 

The  Bureau  is  not  a  clearing 
house  for  private  publicity.  It 
will  not  carry  a  speech  of  even 
a  mayor  or  other  local  official 
unless  it  ties  into  the  daily  cover¬ 
age  on  civic  news,  preparedness  or 
civilian  defense. 

It  does  cover  sports  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  high  and  parochial  schools 
and  junior  colleges  in  Cook  coun¬ 
ty,  often  40  football  games  with 
half  time  and  final  scores  on  a 
Saturday.  , 

If  President  Truman  or  another 
dignitary  comes  to  Chicago,  the 
Bureau  does  not  cover  the  set 
program.  A  No.  1  visitor,  how¬ 
ever,  rates  two  Bureau  reporters 
for  protection  (newspaper,  not 
presidential)  and  for  features,  the 
latter  a  graduation  thesis  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  college. 

“We  can  use  the  man  who 
spotted  this  one,”  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  decides.  Another  Bureau  man 
becomes  an  alumnus. 


‘Bo’  Gill  reads  a  plaque. 

Sports  Editor 
Is  Newburgh's 
'First  Citizen' 

By  Ruth  Abrams 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. — For  once  in 
his  life,  “Bo”  Gill  was  fresh  out 
of  his  stock  in  trade — words. 

When  Wesley  F.  Gill,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newburgh  News  (Gan¬ 
nett),  was  made  First  Citizen  of 
Newburgh  at  the  annual  presenta¬ 
tion  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Oct.  11,  spectators  ap¬ 
plauded  vigorously.  And  “Bo”  was 
speechless,  albeit  momentarily. 

“Bo”  was  chosen  for  the  honor 
largely  for  this  promotion  of  tht 
Little  League,  which  gave  many 
a  Newburgh  boy  the  chance  to 
learn  and  enjoy  baseball  under  ex¬ 
pert  supervision  and  with  the  finest 
of  equipment. 

Where  boys’  problems  are  con¬ 
cerned,  “Bo”  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  from  first  hand  experience. 
Homeless  and  penniless  as  a  sm^ 
child,  he  credits  friendly  folk  in 
the  nearby  village  of  Montgomery 
“for  bringing  me  up.”  He  hit  the 
road  as  a  young  Iwy,  riding  the 
rods  across  the  continent,  living 
among  hoboes  and  earning  his 
nickname  the  hard  way.  Humbly, 
he  told  prominent  officials,  bank¬ 
ers,  and  other  professional  men 
at  the  award  dinner: 

“I  rode  the  freights,  hitch-hiked, 
and  ate  meals  in  the  jungle.  I  have 
seen  how  the  other  half  lives.” 

Veterans  on  the  News  recall 
that  when  the  Montgomery  waif 
first  came  to  work  on  the  paper 
12  years  ago,  he  was  a  rocket 
burst  of  energy. 

“He  never  walked,  he  sprinted, 
reminisced  one  old  timer.  “When 
‘Bo’  wasn’t  running  or  writing,  be 
was  eating.  Three  hot  dogs,  a  fe* 
candy  bars,  and  half  a  dozen  bot¬ 
tles  of  soda  were  par  for  covering 
one  ball  game.”  _ 

“Bo”  made  scores  of  friends 
and  news  contacts  throughout  the 
Hudson  Valley.  He  rose  rapidly, 
succeeding  the  late  Stephen  » 
Hopkins  as  sgsorts  editor  10  yean 
ago. 
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Grocery  Inventories 
Called  Big  Ad  Plus 


Chicago — Grocery  research  sup¬ 
plied  by  newspapers  in  10  major 
markets  is  giving  advertisers  more 
value  for  their  money,  Karl  Irvin, 
research  director  of  McCann- 
Enckson  agency,  told  the  annual 
Retail  Grocery  Inventory  Clinic 
here  Oct.  11. 

Mr.  Irvin  declared  the  Retail 
Grocery  Inventory  is  a  newspaper 
service  “we  can’t  afford  not  to 
use.” 

The  Inventory  is  a  monthly  rec¬ 
ord  of  consumer  over-the-counter 
purchases  in  representative  stores 
in  the  10  areas. 

Mr.  Irvin,  one  of  the  two  out¬ 
side  speakers  who  addressed  the 
two-day  closed  meeting,  added 
that  newspapers  who  conduct  gro¬ 
cery  research  of  this  kind  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  benefit  from  it — if  the 
newspapers’  information  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  “the  right  people  in  the 
right  places.’’ 

The  other  outside  speaker  at  the 
Clinic,  Victor  Elting,  divisional  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  said  the  newspaper  In¬ 
ventory  is  “one  of  the  very  best 
methods  devised  to  date”  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effectiveness  of  ads. 

Speakers  at  the  business  sessions 
included  Wayne  Mooney,  account 
executive  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA;  Jacques  Caldwell, 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 
Dudley  Lindner,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  San  Francisco;  George 
L.  Spease,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
lournal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel; 
and  H.  Newell  Hoffner,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Times. 

Barnes  Conducts 
The  meeting  was  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  with  Richard  Blun, 
the  Bureau’s  field  research  mana¬ 
ger,  as  co-chairman. 

Mr.  Irvin  suggested  that  some 
of  the  best  targets  for  the  news¬ 
papers’  efforts  included  not  only 
advertising  managers,  but  sales 
managers,  directors  of  marketing, 
sales  research  managers,  and  even 
local  branch  managers.  In  the  case 
of  agencies,  he  said,  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  list  would  include  account  ex¬ 
ecutives,  directors  of  media  and/or 
research,  and  account  research  su¬ 
pervisors. 

He  suggested  also  that  Inventory 
research  should  probe  for  seasonal 
sales  patterns,  sales  ratios  of 
branded  to  unbranded  products, 
other  “general  trend”  analyses. 

Mr.  Elting  recognized  the  ex¬ 
pense  factor  in  conducting  such  in¬ 
ventories,  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  cooperative  effort  between  two 
or  more  papers  in  the  same  mar¬ 
ket.  “There  would  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  morning  and  an 
evening  paper  so  far  as  conducting 
an  accurate  inventory  was  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  said.  “Either  would 
let  the  same  result;  both  of  them 


together  would  share  the  cost  and 
presumably  get  whatever  business 
was  forthcoming  from  advertisers. 

“And  I  would  be  neglecting  a 
good  opportunity  if  I  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  some  suggestions  as  to  how 
grocery  inventories  or  audits  could 
be  improved,  so  far  as  use  by  the 
manufacturer  is  concerned,”  he 

e  II  e  •  u  THE  PARTY’S  ON  .  .  .  W.  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  right,  former  governor 

First  of  all,  of  cour^,  we  wish  Maryland  and  president  of  the  Herald-Mail  Co.,  Hagerstown, 
there  were  more  of  them.  We  Md.,  and  his  guests  watch  for  arrivals  to  the  reception  Mr.  Lane 
wish  there  was  at  least  one  in  last  week  in  New  York  for  advertising  space  buyers.  With  Mr. 

every  section  of  the  country  and  Lane  are  Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  left,  general  manager  of  Burke,' 
in  as  many  cities  in  these  sections  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  newspaper  representatives;  C.  Neill  Baylor, 
to  provide  good  cross  -  section  general  manager  of  the  Herald  Mail,  and  Mrs.  Lane, 

measurement  of  population  groups. 

Need  Chain  Information  | 

“Secondly,  we  wish  these  audits 
or  inventories  could  be  synchron¬ 
ized,  each  with  the  other.  Both  as 
to  the  time  Interval  between  aud¬ 
its,  and  as  to  method  of  reporting 
the  data,  uniformity  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing.  It  would  mean 
we  could  make  use  of  all  of  them, 
instead  of  most  of  them,  in  com¬ 
positing  the  material  month  by 
month. 

“Finally,  some  inventories  do 
not  reflect  information  from  the 
large  chains.  Chains  are  more  p,}  qN  THE  FUN,  too,  were,  (from  the  left)  Don  Grimason,  sales- 
important  today  than  ever.  Pos-  man  for  Puck  and  the  Comic  Weekly;  Robert  E.  Anderson,  manager 
sibly  this  could  be  remedied  by  in-  of  BBD&O’s  Detroit  office;  Bill  Borchert,  mediaman  of  Federal  Ad- 
cluding  more  large  independent  vertising  agency,  and  James  J.  Delaney,  advertising  manager  of 
supers.  Movement  of  our  grocery  .  Sinclair  Refining  Co. 

store  products  is  pretty  much  the  - - 

".*‘5  clinic  for  Sept.  18  and  19,  with 


in  the  chain  supers.  So  much  of  ^hi^ago  again  ‘the  site.  Th’e  first 
our  package  vo  ume  is  through 


chain  store  outlets  that  we  weigh  ^  attended  by  prospective  Inven-  I'XMyY  -OUliK-S 
chains  very  heavily  in  our  own  as  well  as  by  those  11  * 

.  alr^dy  conducting  the  monthly  Of  01X1011  COinS 

C.  C.  Callihan,  national  adver-  audits.  National  advertising  rep-  AiiFNxnwN  Pa  _ Mnre  than 

tising  manager  of  the  .9/.  Louis  resentatives  of  newspapers  will  So  oennies  and  some  26^000 
Globe-Democrat,  was  elected  pres-  Ug  Jnvited  to  attend  this  ses-  '  .  '  ,  pennies  and  sonrie  26,000 

iripnt  of  th.»  rlinif  Rnhert  K  •  .1  ‘  ^  nickels  were  back  in  circulation 

ident  ot  tne  clinic.  Konert  k.  tj,g  committee  said.  u  r,„  .u. 

Chandler,  national  advertising  .  this  week  a»cr  me  hrst  week 

manager,  Cincinnati  Post,  was  .,  x  .  ^  campaign  the  (^all-C  ronicle 

nampfl  virenresident.  and  James  Dailv  IllCOrporates  Newspapers  are  waging  to  relieve 


C.  C.  Callihan,  national  adver-  audits.  National  advertising  rep- 
tising  manager  of  the  .9/.  Louis  resentatives  of  newspapers  will 


Carriers  Drain 
Piggy  Bonks 
Of  Small  Coins 


Chandler,  national  advertising  ■ 

manager,  Cincinnati  Post,  was  xv  .,  x  . 

named  vicepresident,  and  James  Uaily  Incorporates 
F.  Kenny,  New  York  World-Tele-  Baton  Rouge,  La. — ^Th« 
gram  and  Sun,  treasurer.  Mr.  Signal,  Inc.  of  Crowley,  has 

Blun  agreed  to  serve  as  secretary.  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  list- 

The  committee  set  next  year’s  ing  capital  stock  at  $25,000. 


Baton  Rouge,  La.— The  Daily  shortages  of  the  two  coins. 


DETROIT  CHAPTER  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  elected  Jack  Kent,  center,  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.  as 
president.  With  him  are  (left)  George  S.  Dix  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  vicepresident;  and  (right)  David  Sampson  of  Jann  &  Kelley, 
retiring  president. 


“Operation  Piggy  Bank”  was 
centered  around  carriers  who 
urged  their  customers  to  pay  their 
bills  in  copper  or  nickel  and  to 
exchange  their  coins  for  folding 
money. 

At  the  half-way  mark  of  the 
two-week  campaign  nearly  two 
tons  of  pennies  and  more  than  a 
half-ton  of  nickels  were  loaded  on 
10  coaster  wagons  for  a  “Piggy 
Bank  Parade”  to  Allentown’s  five 
banks.  Police  escorted  the  carriers 
and  their  wagons. 

Nearly  all  of  the  750  carriers 
who  serve  some  80,000  subscribers 
are  taking  part  in  the  drive. 

The  newspapers  offered  an  elec¬ 
tric  table  model  alarm  radio  to  the 
carrier  turning  in  the  greatest 
number  of  coins  and  16  footballs 
or  basketballs  to  the  runners  up. 

The  campaign  covers  all  com¬ 
munities  serv^  by  the  Morning 
Call,  Evening  Chronicle  and  Sun¬ 
day  Call-Chronicle. 
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Hugo  Doily  Sold, 
Rival  Weekly 
Goes  to  6  Days 

Hugo,  Okla. — ^The  Hugo  Daily 
Mews  and  Hugonian-Democrat 
(weekly)  went  under  new  own¬ 
ership  this  week  and  the  Satur¬ 
day  Sun,  a  weekly  since  1929,  be¬ 
came  the  Hugo  Evening  Sun. 

Publisher,  E.  M.  DeWeese,  a 
former  mayor  of  Hugo,  said  the 
Sun  would  be  published  Monday 
through  Friday  evenings,  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Miss  Frances  C. 
Imon,  editor  of  the  weekly  for  18 
years,  continues  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  department.  Mr.  De¬ 
Weese  also  published  the  South¬ 
east  Oklahoman,  a  weekly. 

A  group  consisting  of  Jack 
Stamper,  Leland  Gourley  and 
Charles  E.  Engelman  acquired  the 
News  and  its  companion  weekly 
from  W.  E.  Schooler,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  News  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Stamper,  who  has  worked 
on  several  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
dailies  and  weeklies,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Journalism.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  papers  here  as 
editor,  publisher  and  majority 
stockholder.  Mr.  Gourley  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Henryetta  Free  Lance 
and  Mr.  Engelman  is  publisher  of 
the  Clinton  Daily  News. 

*  i  * 

Lewis  Nordyke.  co-owner  and 
co-publisher  of  the  daily  Stepehen- 
ville  (Tex.)  Empire-Tribune,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  publication 
to  co-publisher  Rufus  F.  Higgs. 
Mr.  Nordyke,  former  columnist 
for  the  Amarillo  Globe  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Cattle  Empire,”  has  not 
announced  his  future  plans. 

♦  * 

E.  Glen  Drake,  publisher  of  the 
Siskiyou  Daily  News  and  the 
weekly  Yreka  (Calif.)  Journal, 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
Siskiyou  Publishing  Company  in¬ 
terests  to  Graham  Dean,  publisher 
of  the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tid¬ 
ings,  effective  Oct.  1. 

Ht  th 

Sale  of  the  Seguin  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise  by  L.  K.  McDaniel  to 
Garfield  Kiel  and  Edward  Sabegiel 
of  Seguin  and  Otha  Grisham  of 
San  Marcos.  Tex.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  weekly  will  be  op¬ 
erated  under  the  firm  name  of 
Enterprise  Publishing  Co.,  with 
Mr.  Kiel  as  publisher,  and  Mr. 
Grisham  as  managing  editor. 

^  ^  ^ 

Robert  Burns,  publisher  of  the 
Armstrong  (la.)  Journal,  has  sold 
a  half  interest  in  the  paper  to 

William  F.  Irwin.  They  also  pub¬ 

lish  the  Fenton  Reporter. 

*  jH  * 

Walsenburg,  Colo  . — J  o  h  n 
Dinise  and  George  Zanon,  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  afternoon 
World-Independent,  have  a  n  - 
nounced  the  outright  purchase  of 
the  Huerfano  County  News,  a 
morning  publication,  and  its  two 
subsidiary  publications,  the  La 


Retailoring  Job 
Completed,  CNF 
Registers  Gains 


PROMOTED— Douglas  D.  Cor- 
nette,  left,  promoted  from  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  to  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
poses  with  his  successor  as  PM, 
Basil  P.  Caumniisar,  promoted 
from  assistant  country  circulation 
manager. 

Veta  Advertiser,  a  weekly,  and  the 
El  Clarin,  a  weekly  publication 
printed  partly  in  Spanish. 

*  4:  * 

Powell  W.  Blair,  Robert  Bryan 
and  Joseph  P.  Kreps  bought  the 
weekly  Cullman  (Ala.)  Banner 
from  Hudson  C.  Millar,  Jr.  and  re¬ 
christened  it  the  Modernistic 
Times. 

*  *  * 

W.  H.  Garner  bought  the  Union 
Springs  (Ala.)  Herald  from  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Charlie  Norman, 
publisher  of  the  Herald  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century. 

■ 

Cullinan  Takes  Over 
Angleton  Daily  Review 

Angleton,  Tex. — Craig  F.  Cul¬ 
linan,  Jr.  is  the  new  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Review,  serving  Brazoria 
County.  He  purchased  the  interest 
of  W.  D.  Johnston,  who  combined 
three  weeklies  into  the  daily  in 
November,  1949.  Mr.  Johnston 
and  his  family  have  moved  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Associates  of  Mr.  Cullinan,  who 
has  been  on  the  Review  staff  for 
a  year,  following  a  year  with  the 
Houston  Post,  are  Bob  Matherne, 
former  publisher  of  the  Baytown 
Sun,  and  Fred  Hartman,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Cullinan  has  appointed 
Walter  H.  Dyer,  recently  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  as  managing  editor. 
■ 

2  Non-Daily  Papers 
In  Opelousas  Cease 

Opelousas,  La. — The  weekly 
Clarion-News  and  its  sister  paper, 
the  semi-weekly  Opelousas  Herald, 
ceased  publication  Oct.  6. 

John  R.  Thistelth'waite,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Opelousas  Daily 
World,  bought  the  goodwill  and 
circulation  lists  of  the  papers,  and 
Mat  Vernon,  publisher  of  the 
Eunice  Nesv  Era,  purchased  the 
equipment  and  trade  name  of  the 
Clarion.  The  papers  were  owned 
by  A.  B.  Reeder  and  J.  N.  Lang¬ 
ford. 


Coronado,  Calif.  —  Re  -  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  firm  base  during  the 
past  year,  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  further  progress  during 
its  new  term,  reported  I3on  Farm¬ 
er,  circulation  director,  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News  and  newly- 
elected  CNF  president,  this  week. 

A  retailoring  operation  necessi¬ 
tated  by  a  budget  drop  last  spring 
already  has  resulted  in  a  reversal 
of  a  declining  membership  trend 
and  attainment  of  “a  very  excel¬ 
lent  condition,”  J.  Hart  Clinton, 
publisher,  San  Mateo  Times,  told 
the  annual  membership  meeting. 

“Significant  of  the  Foundation’s 

five  years  of  activity  is  the  fact  further  additions.  E.  L.  “Dewey” 
that  no  basic  problems  developed  Schellenberg,  San  Diego  Union 
during  the  last  .session  of  the  and  Tribune,  was  recently  added 
California  legislature.”  the  retir-  to  the  board  of  19  to  fill  a  va- 
ing  president  reported.  “In  ad-  cancy  created  by  the  resignation 
dition,  ail  basic  benefits  to  news-  of  E.  A.  Fitzhugh,  formerly  pub- 
paperboys  have  been  retained  by  Usher,  El  Centro  Imperial  Valley 


HER  REWARD— 50-year  servkt 
of  Mrs.  Nellie  Nelson  as  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gazette  rates  a  scroll  and 
a  lifetime  subscription,  presented 
by  General  Manager  H.  Irving 
Jenks. 


the  Foundation.” 

Continuation  of  this  basic  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  on  behalf  of  some 
50,000  California  newspaperboys 
who  now  earn  $19,500,000  an¬ 
nually  will  be  amplified  this  year 


Pre.ss  and  Post, 

■ 

Neville  Named  ME 
Of  So.  Bend  Tribune 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Paul  E. 
as  a  result  of  the  budget  improve-  Neville,  formerly  sports  editor, 
ment,”  Mr.  Farmer  said,  after  has  been  appointed  managing  edi- 
meeting  with  the  new  directorate  tor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  to 


on  Oct.  15. 


succeed  W.  R.  Walton,  who  has 


The  boy  welfare  phase  of  de-  resigned  to  become  public  rela- 
velopment  is  now  being  matched  tions  director  of  Studebaker  Corp. 
with  public  relations  activities.  Mr.  Neville,  a  native  of  Ware, 
For  example,  CNF  speakers  have  Mass.,  with  earlier  experience  on 
scheduled  44  speeches  for  the  Worccs'ter  and  Boston  newspapers 
winter  months.  as  a  reporter,  joined  the  Tribune 

Don  M.  Wilson,  who  succeeded  staff  upon  graduation  from  Notre 
C.  Robert  Payne  when  Mr.  Payne  Dame  University  in  1942.  After 
was  called  into  State  Department  service  in  World  War  II  with  the 
service  at  Cairo,  continues  as  Ninth  Air  Force  public  relations 


managing  director. 


staff  under  Gen.  Hoyt  Vanden- 


J.  Cowell  Davis,  publisher,  berg,  Mr.  Neville  returned  to  the 
Whittier  News,  and  Charles  Con-  Tribune  as  a  political  reporter.  H' 
roy,  circulation  manager,  San  was  named  sports  editor  in  1949. 
Francisco  Chronicle,  were  elected  Josc'ph  A.  Doyle,  Tribune  sports 
vicepresidents,  and  James  Wood,  writer,  has  been  named  sports  edi- 
business  and  circulation  manager,  tor  to  succeed  Mr.  Neville.  Mr. 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  was  Doyle  is  a  native  of  Shullsburg. 


Wis.,  and  a  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  in  the  last  war  as  an 
aerial  navigator. 


chosen  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  are  Ray 
Marx,  a  past  CNF  president  and 
circulation  director,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Mirror;  Jack  F.  Lent, 

RhersUle  Pres.s  and  Enterprise;  Q  Judges  Asked 
F.  E.  Howard,  San  Francisco  Call-  _  -C. 

Bulletin;  Herschel  Fado,  Redding  To  AllOW  Pictures 
Record-Searchlight;  Ted  Aust,  Sr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — Eric  Rodgers, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  E.xpress;  editor  and  publisher  of  the  week- 
Robert  Biles,  Santa  Ana  Register;  ly  Scotland  Neck  Common- 
Ralph  Kuhn,  Santa  Monica  Out-  wealth,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
look;  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Farmer.  Eastern  North  Carolina  Press  As- 

An  executive  committee  was  set  sociation. 
up  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clin-  He  was  elected  at  the  Fall  meet- 
ton  and  on  the  motion  of  Harry  ing  here  Oct.  12-13  to  succeed 
Green,  general  manager,  John  P.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Swindell,  busi- 
Scripps  Newspapers.  Its  members  ness  manager  of  the  Wilson  Times. 
are  Robert  M.  Speidel,  publisher.  The  association  adopted  a  res(^ 
Viialia  Times  -  Delta;  Messrs,  lution  calling  on  the  State’s  judi- 
Marx,  Kuhn,  Howard  and  Farmer,  ciary  to  permit  photographs  to  be 
Don  Williams,  San  Rafael  Inde-  taken  in  courtrooms  as  long  as 
pendent-journal,  announced  seven  they  do  not  interfere  with  pro- 
new  members  within  recent  ceedings.  At  present,  there  is  no 
months  with  prospects  good  for  firm  policy. 
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Flint  Market 
Runs  49  Pages 
In  One  Edition 

Flint,  Mich. — Hamady  Broth¬ 
ers,  a  locally  owned  chain  of  super 
markets,  published  49  solid  pages 
of  advertising  in  the  Flint  Journal 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  18  to  mark  its 
40th  anniversary. 

They  were  all  full  page  ads;  48 
of  them  as  one  section.  The  49th 
was  a  teaser  page  forward  in  the 
edition. 

According  to  all  available  infor¬ 
mation,  this  is  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  ever  published  by  any 
one  firm  in  any  single  edition  of 
any  newspaper,  said  H.  M.  Utley, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Planning  for  the  section  started 
in  June.  Forty-five-inch  blind 
teaser  ads  started  Friday,  Oct.  12 
and  were  published  daily  through 
Wednesday,  Oct.  17. 

Space  for  the  49  pages  in  the 
Oct.  18  issue  totaled  120,736  lines 
plus  3,780  lines  occupied  by  the 
six  teaser  ads;  a  total  of  124,516 
lines  or  8,894  column  inches. 

The  first  page  of  copy  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  Sept.  5 — 47  days  prior 
to  the  insertion  date.  Final  copy 
was  received  Saturday,  Oct.  1.3 — 
4  days  before  the  insertion  date. 
The  48-page  section  was  printed 
Wednesday  night  and  hand  stuffed 
into  the  regular  Thursday  issue. 

All  pages  contained  an  art  work 
frame  or  base.  Over  500  plates 
were  made  by  a  local  engraver. 
All  copy  and  art  work  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Hamady  Brothers’  adver¬ 
tising  department  with  some  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  Journal’s  art  and 
layout  department. 


JOHN  BL'DD  COMPANY  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York,  for  agency  executives  to  present  a  San  Antonio 
F.xpress  &  News  film  strip.  Those  present  (around  table  from  front) 
were:  David  Ricaud,  Charles  Eaton  and  Maurice  Sculfort  (Compton), 
Rita  Venn  (Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield),  Larry  Graham  (Budd),  Al 
Weddick  (DC&S),  Jack  Conger  (Budd),  Donald  Scandline  (Durstine), 
T.  N.  Tveter  (Erwin,  Masey),  Joe  Kowalski  and  Charlie  Cole  (Budd), 
George  Schiesser  (EW),  Ernie  Hoffsten  (Express  &  News),  Rudy  Klag- 
stad  (McCann-Erickson),  John  Snodgrass  (Dancer-Fitzgerald),  Syl 
Blish  (Budd),  Florence  Dart  (Young  &  Ruhicam),  Frank  McGuirk 
(Budd),  George  Pamentel  and  John  Neskel  (Fletcher  Richards),  William 
Hunter  (EW);  in  rear:  Dave  Wasko  (Donahue  &  Coe),  Charles  Dreier 
(Richards),  and  Bill  Tieman  (Atherton  &  Currier). 


Failure  to  Run  Ads 
Basis  of  $55,000  Suit 

New  Orlean  s — A  suit  for 
$55,000  for  damages  as  a  result 
of  alleged  breach  of  contract  has 
been  filed  against  the  Times-Pic- 
ayune  Publishing  Co.  by  Frank 
J.  Marks,  doing  business  as  the 
Greater  New  Orleans  Pass-Book 
Co. 

The  suit  follows  the  company’s 
failure  to  print  advertising  relat- 
tive  to  pass-books  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  distributing  in  connection 
with  an  advertising  campaign  in 
which  a  number  of  New  Orleans 
businesses  have  joined. 

Inability  to  advertise  “in  the 
dominating  field  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  half  of  the  contemplated 
sales’’  of  pass-books,  the  petition 
said.  Also,  a  number  of  his  ad¬ 
vertisers  refused  to  honor  the 
coupons  in  the  pass-books  because 
of  his  inability  to  advertise  in 
those  newspapers  and  thus  he  suf¬ 
fered  harm  to  his  reputation 
among  local  advertisers  and  to  his 
national  reputation,  the  plaintiff 
added. 

■ 

Foote  with  Mc-E 

Emerson  Foote,  previously  pres¬ 
ident  of  Foote,  Clone  &  Belding, 
has  joined  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 
as  vicepresident. 


27  New  Members 
In  GFB  43  Club 

Worcester,  Mass. — A  total  of 
27  new  members  were  admitted 
into  the  GFB  43  Club,  composed 
of  veteran  employes  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Radio  Station  WFAG, 
at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  Oct. 
14. 

Membership  in  the  club,  limited 
to  employes  with  25  or  more 
years’  service,  has  now  reached 
150,  one-fourth  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  Telegram-Gazette  employ¬ 
es.  The  group  admitted  this  year 
is  the  largest  since  the  club  was 
founded  in  1941.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  takes  its  name  from  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  George  F.  Booth,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  the  43  charter 
members  of  the  club. 

The  group  this  year  gained  its 
second  father-and-son  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  admittance  of  Mr. 
Booth’s  elder  son,  Howard  M. 
Booth,  general  manager  of  the 
newspapers.  The  first  husband- 
and-wife  team,  William  F.  and 
Julia  J.  Madden,  was  created  when 
M  rs.  Madden  was  admitted  to 
membership. 

On  behalf  of  the  members 
James  P.  Kennedy,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  presented  Mr.  Booth  a  set 
of  glass  bookends  holding  small, 
multi-colored  sea  shells. 


Illinois  AP 
To  Convert 
Wire  Circuit 

Chicago — Members  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Associated  Press  voted  this 
week  to  convert  its  state  wire  cir¬ 
cuit  so  as  to  permit  news  trans¬ 
mission  via  Teletypesetter  or  by 
six-code  teletype  in  upper  and 
lower  case  of  justified  lines. 

The  group  also  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution,  addressed  to  the  President, 
commending  him  and  the  State 
Department  for  their  efforts  to 
win  the  release  of  William  N. 
Oatis,  AP  reporter  now  in  prison 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

Preston  F.  Grandon.  Sterling 
Daily  Gazette  publisher,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
AP;  and  C.  Raymond  Long,  Elgin 
Courier-News  publisher,  vicechair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Grandon  succeeds  Au¬ 
gust  Sundine,  executive  editor  of 
the  Moline  Dispatch. 

Best-of-show  photo  honors  went 
to  James  McNeany,  Waukegan 
News-Sun.  Other  first  place  win¬ 
ners  were;  Spot  news,  Irving 
Heberg,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  and  Frank  J.  Dolasin,  Joliet 
Herald-News;  sports.  Bob  Kotalik, 
Chicago  Sun  -  Times,  and  Ray 
Snyder,  Peoria  Journal;  teature, 
Harold  Revoir,  Chicago  Tribune, 
m 

Presses  Well  Oiled 

New  Orleans — A  24-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  oil  was  printed 
by  the  Sunday  Times  -  Picayune 
New  Orleans  States  Oct.  14  as 
Louisiana  celebrated  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  discovery  of  oil  in 
the  state.  The  Sunday  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  printed  a  12i)age  oil 
section. 
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equipped  commercial  printing  plant; 
small  Northern  Indiana  town,  ISO 
miles  from  Chicago.  Land,  bnlldings, 
and  equipment  $18,500.  Box  8403,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraaka,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2510  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


SPEOIAUZINO  in  l>apl« 

Goss  Plat-bed  Webs. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“As  Newspaper  Brokers,  we  believe  that  our  advertise^ 
ment  in  your  publication  is  a  good  investment  on  a  contract 
basis.'* 

WILLIAM  L.  ODETT, 

Odett  &  Odett,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


Situation  Wanted  Ads  parable 
in  adranoe. 


Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates. 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 


Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  Charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 
Mail). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publislidr  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N,  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

MAT  BROTHEIRS,  Binghamton,  N.  T, 
Eatabliihed  1014.  Newapsi>era  bought 
and  sold  without  publieUy. 

DAILIES  AND  POTENTIAL  DAI¬ 
LIES.  Nation-wide.  Specisliiing  in 
mergers  and  consolidations.  Financing. 
All  inquiries  and  negotiations  handled 
in  strictest  confidence  and  with  becom¬ 
ing  dignity.  J.  R.  Manley  &  Co..  2018 
Republic  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Assoeiatos 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  pnrpoaes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUT8EN 
445  Ocean  Avenne.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  Now  York  7.  N.  V. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAIiS 
MAT  BROTHEStS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 


CONFIDENTIAL — All  or  54  interest 
in  nation  wide  business  closely  allied 
with  radio  Broadcasting  Omce«  in 
principal  cities.  Headquarters  Pacific 
Coast.  Long  established.  Requires  sales 
and  advertising  experience.  Owner 
can  make  $20,000  year  or  more.  Rof- 
erences  required.  A.  W.  Stypes,  625 
Slarket  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Promotion  Services  I 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CL.ASSIFIED  PROiBTT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
’To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 

Telctypcsetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

KEYBOARD  INSTRUCTIONS 
(Home  Practice  Kits) 

Write  for  literature 
W.  J.  CALLAGHAN 
Box  14&3.  Great  Falls.  Montana 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T 
PHONE  WATKINiS  4^2010 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Ereetloa 
SAM  B.  PITVTOLILLO 


INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2 —  Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
CLEARANCE  SALE 

STATE  of  Massachnsetts  has  taken 
four  of  onr  buildings  for  super  high¬ 
way,  all  prices  have  been  reduced  to 
save  moving  expense,  large  stock  of 
Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Ludlows,  ;^ess- 
es.  Paper  Cutters,  Offset  Presses,  Bind¬ 
ery  equipment,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MODEL  C  INTERTYPE  3  msgasineiT 
110  V.  electric  pot,  2  molds,  now  oper¬ 
ating  and  available  in  December.  Sell¬ 
ing  because  we  need  machine  with 
other  specifications.  Serial  No.  2272, 
old  but  kept  in  repair  by  top  machin¬ 
ist.  Priced  to  sell. 

KELLOGG  TYPE-OWRITER.  right 
for  shop  short  of  operators.  Stenogra¬ 
pher  can  set  type  with  this  Model  6 
No.  1009.  Practically  new  and  priced 
right.  News-Herald,  Box  471,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio. 


DNK  MlLl^iUN  DOLa-,Ait  t$i.UOU,UUUl 
down  payment  available  for  purchase 
of  exclusive  daily  in  city  of  40,000 
population  and  up.  Write  Box  3380, 
Editor  Sl  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities 

WESTERN  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  needs  Capital  tor  Expansion. 
Investor  can  participate  or  non-partici- 

Sate  in  operations.  Listed  in  Standard 
ate  &  Data.  Box  35o7,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LCYAL  S.  DIXCN  CC. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4576 


MACHINISTS— Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  netioa- 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3526 — 3  1  8t..  Long  Islend  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6  0008-O0M 


MACmNERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


TWO  DAILY  group,  $150,000  end 
$800,000,  for  sale  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Oatstanding  profits.  Give  com¬ 
plete  financial  standing  In  first  letter. 
No  brokers.  Box  8245,  Editor  b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  81  YEARS — ^We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mlehlran. 


OAUPORNIA  WEEKLY.  City  of  5.- 
OOO  population.  85  mllot  from  Los 
Angeles.  Grose  $40,000.  Ray  Camp¬ 
bell.  4101  W.  Srd  Rt.,  Los  Angolas. 


KNOW  WHAT  YOU’RE  GETTING. 
Every  paper  investigated  thoroughly. 
You  get  a  complete  report.  lirry 
Towe  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 


CALIFORNIA :  Gross  over  $32,000. 
Growing  town  of  over  5,000.  No  com¬ 
petition.  Nets  $12,000.  Asking  $48.- 
000  ineluding  building.  Terms.  .lack 
L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  dO-AO  Melrose 
Ave..  Los  Angeles  29.  California. 


JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

KANSAS  CITY  6.  MISSOURI 


THE  Newburgh  Register.  Newburgh. 
Indiana.  .Tnb  Shop  —  F.xcellent  for 
printer  —  $7,500  with  $2,500  cash. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  snits  his  experience 
end  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  898T 
Orange.  Riverside,  Oallfomia. 


NE\' 

OU 


MAINE  WEEKLY  grossing  $24,000. 
good  net.  circulation  1.800.  No  plant 
but  has  good  printing  contract.  Box 
3.r28.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Comiselora 

PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  are  eome- 
timaa  tough.  We  help  fit  euperlor  peo¬ 
ple  into  superior  lobe.  Oorratpondenee 
Invited.  ^BLISHERS  SERVIOE, 
P.  O.  Box  $182,  (heansboro,  N.  O. 


WE  NEED  DAILIES  AND  LARGE 
weeklies,  midwest.  Having  sold  21 
this  year,  believe  ours  is  strongest 
newspaper  market  in  U.  8.  lAst  yonr 
daily  or  large  weekly  with  Bailey- 
Krehhiel  Newspaper  Service.  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


MASCN-MCCRE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Cffset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  moTO,  erect  or  repair  preeses 
ANYWHERE 

26  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

DUPLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  yon  trouble  f  Let  ns  eliminate 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Oo.,  257  Van  Em- 
bnrgh  Ave..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Prank 

Experienced  Tnbnlar  and  Flatbed 
^rviee.  Anywhere,  any  time. 
Erecting,  moving  end  repairing. 
417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Oble 
Madison  42«6 

X.  P.  WALIiMAN  AND  OOMPlAKT 
Printing  Machinery 
Bonght  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebnllding 
975  North  Obnreh  Street 
Roekford  UUneis 


FOR  S.M.E:  2  model  5  Linotypes 
1  Modei  18  Linotype  with  2  mags- 
sines  and  2  molds. 

1  model  B  Tntertvpe  with  2  maga¬ 
zines  and  2  molds. 

AT/Ii  these  machines  are  fully  equipped 
with  gas  pots  and  Margach  feeders. 
Are  in  excellent  condition — now  riui- 
ning  and  producing  plenty  of  type  In 
onr  plant — have  been  constantly  main¬ 
tained  by  expert  machinists. 

WE  also  have  for  sale  25  steel  news¬ 
paper  chases  and  a  large  quantity  of 
steel  galleys — single  and  double  eol- 


For  more  details  write  to  Box  3583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.Vr.T^  I  24  INTBRTYPEJ’G’’  sjplit  magasiws. 

t  MecMnery  ject  your  approval.  Monotype  Caster, 

t  and  Sold  Thompson  Cabinets.  Morrison  Saws, 

md  Rebnllding  gailevs.  page  storage  cabinets,  turtles. 

Ohnroh  Street  remelt  furnaces,  etc.  R.  E.  Sylte,  6525 

UUxeU  North  Tslman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  20,  1951 


FOR  better  newspaper  propartioe. 
Good  selection  dallies,  weekliee. 

ODETT  b  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


8TA 

shee 

Pap« 

star. 


Publications  Wanted 


★★  WE  are  not  as  mnch  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  5.  California. _ 


WE  HAVE  several  buyers  for  dailies, 
with  cash  down  payments  of  $20,000. 
$50,000.  $80,000  and  $200,000.  Any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  All  inquiries  handled 
in  complete  confidence  and  with  be¬ 
coming  dignity.  J.  R.  Manley  b  Co.. 
2013  Repttblie  Bank  Building,  Dallas. 
Texas. 


(A)  LINOTYPE  Model  8.  fan  style, 
gas  pot.  fast  roof.  Will  sell  as  is  or 
guaranteed  rebuilt.  $2,900  as  Is.  Write 
for  details:  American  Printing  Ms- 
chinerv  Company,  Inc.,  86  Gold  Street, 
New  York  City. _ 


OAIilPORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  8570  Frances  Avenne 
Venice,  California 


Publications  Wantea 


Press  Engineers 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

LAROE  LINOTYPE  PLANT 

75  VARICK  ST.  —  bTH  FLOOR 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  25TH,  IftSl 
—  10:30  A.il.  SH.ARP  — 

2-MODEL  8  LINOTYPES  545873, 
{45849,  With  3  Mags,  Electric  Pot, 
Feeder,  Motor. 

1-MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  547560, 
Centering  &  Quadding  Device,  3  Mags, 

3-Widc  34-Channel  Auxiliary  Mags, 
Gas  Pot,  Feeder  &  Motor. 

1  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  551061,  3 
Mags,  1  Wide  34-Chan.  Aux.  Mag, 
Elert.  Pot.  Feeder  &  Motor. 

4-MODEL  14  LINOTYPES  546541, 
544459,  542909,  541891R,  3  Mags, 
1-34-Ch.Tn.  Reg.  Aux.  Jlag,  Elect.  Pot, 
Feeder  &  Motor. 

1  MODEL  26  MIXER  LINOTYPE 
546703.  2  Mass,  2-Wide  34-Chan.  Aux. 
Mags.  Elect.  Pot.  Feeder  &  Motor. 

1- 42  EM  MODEL  26  MIXER  LINO 
TYPE  541314,  2  Mags,  2-34  Ch,annel 
Kegiilar  Aux.  Mags,  Gas  Pot,  Feeder 
&  Motor. 

eO-Kull  Length  Lino.  Magaaines. 

24-SpUt  Linotype  Magazines. 

7- Steel  Magazine  Racks. 

150-Fonts  of  Linotype  Mats,  Elrod 

Lead  &  Rule  Caster  with  13  Elrod 
Molds. 

9-48Drawer  T>-pe  Cabinets,  with 
L,arge  Quantity  Foundry  Type. 

8- Large  Steel  Imposing  Stones. 

25'Steel  Galley  Cabinets,  with  Vari¬ 
ous  Size  Galleys. 

5.000  Extra  Steel  Galleys. 

6-Ciit  Storage  Cabinets. 

Model  320  Elect.  Feed  Vandcrcook 
Proof  Press. 

2- 10x24  Tandercook  P.  P. 

2-Power  Mitering  Machines. 

1-Miller  Saw  With  Router. 

Large  Quantity  Of  General  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Equipment. 

INSPECTION  DAT  PREVIOUS  TO 
DAY  OP  SALE  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

MORRIS  SCHWARTZ,  Auctioneer 
PHONE:  WORTH  4-1370 


LAB  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
•old  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the 
price  $68.50  to  $70.50.  LAB  Sales 
Co.,  Box  560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 
BARGAIN  INTERTTPBS.  Model 
HSM,  Serial  9616.  42  em,  72  chan¬ 
nel  all  electric,  four  molds,  metal 
feeder,  Cushman  motor,  two  full  site, 
two  split,  three  side  magaxines,  five 
full  fonts  mats.  Machine  completely 
overhauled,  excellent  condition.  ^.000 
for  cash  qnick  sale.  COOS  BAY 

TIMES.  Coo  Bay,  Oregon. _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  model  5  Linotypes, 
single  magazine,  complete  with  Mold. 
Electric  Pot,  110-volt  A  C.,  with  motor. 
Very  good  eondition.  Serial  No.  55544. 
$3,000,  and  No.  58842.  $3,700,  P.O.B 
Lanesster.  Pennsylvania.  Lancaster 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  Mr.  Detwiler.  Me- 
cbsniesl  Superintendent,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Photo-Fneraving  F.quipment 

FhoTO  ENGRAVERS  plate  beveler, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Newbie  Hinders 


,  0.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

NEW.SFTLE  Binders — Monmonth.  HI. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


Nengpfini 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sites.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  85.  52 H”,  70".  SO*  diam- 
eter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ _ Editor  A  Publisher _ 

f^E  of  N.  T.’e  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Oo., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Erergreen  6-0505. _ 

rolls  and  sheets,  available. 

Behrens  Sales  Company.  43-01  MIth 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  Tork. 
IRonaide  6-0745. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Newsprint _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
•nipment,  any  site  rolls,  carload  lota 
»i  attractive  prices.  October  sbip- 
uient  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Osnadian  Newsprint 
bupply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 

9-3870. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheet!,  Any  lise.  All  type 
Print  Psperi.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  Y. 
PAPER  WANTED — any  and  all  types. 
Job  Lots,  Obsolete,  Damaged,  Mis¬ 
prints,  etc.  Also  Steel  Strapping  and 
Seals,  etc.  G.  B.  GOLDMAN  PAPER 
OO.,  316  N.  3rd  iStreet,  Philadelphia 
6,  Pennsylvania. 


Press  Room 


MECHANICALLY  PERFECT 
3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

HOE  3  Unit  High  Speed  Press;  on 
substructure:  A.C.  Motors;  Rubber 
Rollers;  22%'  cut-off;  Serial  No. 
2478.  Available  immediately.  Perfect 
condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y, 


HOE  PRESS,  Stereotype  equipment; 
Ideal  for  daily,  shopping  news,  stand¬ 
ard  or  tabloid;  40-page  capacity,  22% 
cut-off,  narrow  margin  paper.  Imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Can  be  seen  running. 
.1.  p.  McCoy,  Independent  and  Daily 

Mail,  Anderson.  South  Carolina. _ 

BABCOCK  FLAT-BED,  prints  4  stand¬ 
ard  pages  at  1,800  I.P.H.  Alto  Omaha 
PoldeCj  which  conld  be  attached.  Now 
operating.  Available  after  Nov.  1. 
Cecil  Whig.  Elkton,  Maryland. 

GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
COLOR  CYLINDER 
32%"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  plate  easting 
equipment,  now  available. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

13-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16” 
cut-off  length. 

AC  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-100  HP. 
Pony  Antoplates,  hand  casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


2  DECKS  FOR  A  90OTT  single  width 
press,  23-9/16  ibeet  ent-off.  Also  color 
deck,  both  for  Scott  with  the  large 
drum  in  front.  If  yon  have  a  2  Or  8 
deck  Press  like  this  yen  can  add  16 
pages  to  yonr  press  and  color.  East 
St.  Lonis  Press.  East  St.  Louie,  Ul, 
duplex.  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division.  Tbirner 
Printing  Machinery.  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches: 
Chlrago  and  Detroit. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VKTITTO.ATj  typf*.  215^"  rmt-ofT,  2 
fold#»rH.  mbher  rolVrs:  serial 
Xn.  2."^t.  Available  immediately.  Can 
bo  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.500  Fifth  .Vveniie,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


FDUn  COLOR  GOSS  ROTARY 
PRESS.  32  pages,  double  folders,  rnh- 
I'or  rollers,  stereotype  equipment,  AC 
motor.  Send  for  sneciOcations.  Box 
3.5.52.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

rOMPLETF,  Cntler-Hsmmer  newspa¬ 
per  conveyor  system  from  folder  to 
mail  room.  70  ft.  length.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation.  The  News-Snn, 
Wankegan.  Illinois. _ 

Dn»LEX  PAGE  MAT  ROLLER,  com- 
plete  with  5  hp,  3  phase  motor.  Belt 
drive,  reversible.  Excellent  condition, 
can  he  demonstrated.  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
'■  Ridge,  Tennessee. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


GOSS  48  Page  Rotary  Praia 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Cutoff  22%",  AC  motor  drive 

HOE  32  Page  Stereotype  Press 
Rubber  rollers,  AC  motor  drive 
Cutoff  22%",  Double  folder 

GOSS  16  Page  Rotary  Preie 
AC  Motor  driva.  Cutoff  22%' 

All  presses  with  stsrootype  macklnery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Senu-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St. 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE:  24-Psge  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16"  sheet 
cut,  with  stereo  equipment  and  A.O. 
motors.  Excellent  condition,  reason¬ 
able,  ready.  Illnstrated  bulletin  on 
request.  Box  3333,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAIL.ABLE  NOW  — 16  page  Hoe 
single  width  rotary  with  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  Reasonable. 
Ideal  for  small  paper  or  running  cir¬ 
culars.  We  installed  larger  press.  Sev¬ 
eral  typographical  awards  won  with 
this  machine.  One  man  can  run.  Re¬ 
quires  little  floor  space.  Only  9,000 
run  daily  so  press  had  little  wear. 
Peru,  Indiana,  Tribnne. 


G.E.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3- 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller,  init- 
able  for  3  deck  single  width  press  or 
equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400,  f.o.b. 
Waterbury.  Box  3540,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Stereotype 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWiSPAPElR  PRESSES 
UNOTYPBIS  -  1NTBRTYPE3 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  appraisals 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Tork  16,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  Doable  Junior  Autoplatei  and 
Wood  Autoehaver  for  22  H  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AO  Elaetrie  ^rnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Antoehavere  for  28-9/16 
inch  plates,  with  lO-Ton  AO  Eleetric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatio  Antoplate  and 
Wood  Atttoahaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Fnrnace. 

WOOD  Color  Plats  Pre-Regieter  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fhfth  Avenoe,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


METAL  POTS 

4,500-LB.  Goss  Furnace,  electrically 
heated. 

4-TON  Ensign-Reynolds,  with  gae  Im¬ 
mersion  burner. 

7-TON  Hoe  with  gas  burner. 

(Above  supplied  with  or  without 
pnmps.) 

2,400-LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Fnrnace. 

1-TON  Kemp  Lino  Furnace  with  gas 
burner  A  water-cooled  molds. 

1  MARGAOH  Water-cooled  Pig  Mold 
for  side  of  furnace. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Ine. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


FOR  SALE — Rouse  band  saw  in  good 
eondition.  Eight  column  Vandercook 
composing  room  cylinder  proof  press, 
as  is,  $25.00.  Duplex  tnhiilsr  nnisb- 
ing  machine,  $250.  Seven  column  east¬ 
ing  box,  good  condition.  $25.  Tubular 
plate  easting  box,  $100.  Hereford  gas 
scorcher,  $15.  Texarkana  Oaaette, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 


mat  roller,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 

Box  903  Botio, _ Idaho 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
MAT  ROLLERS.  ANY  MODELS 

Box  3134,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roll¬ 
er  with  AO  Chain  Drive.  Reply  make, 
condition,  price  and  when  available. 
Box  8126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


LOC.VL  DISPLAY,  Publishing  expen- 
ciue.  Operate  New  Mexico  weekly, 
job  shop.  Experienced  only.  Salary, 
profit  basis.  References.  Box  3515, 
E<l;tnr  A  Publisher. _ 


REGIONAL  Sales  Representative,  un¬ 
der  35  years,  for  old  line  national 
newspaper  feature — picture  syndicate 
now  expanding  in  Television  market. 
Newspaper  background  in  southeast 
or  middlewest  United  States  desir¬ 
able.  Excellent  future  for  right  man. 
Write  fully  Box  3558,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  REPORTER.  Large 
Midwestern  daily  has  position  for 
young  college  graduate  interested  in 
preparing  for  editorial  cartoonjst  lob 
by  beginning  work  as  combination 
cartoonist-reporter.  Excellent  prospects 
for  man  with  real  drawing  ability, 
energy  and  imagination.  Write  ifox 
3508,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circaintkwi 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED  for  growing 
and  Sunday  paper  in  South.  Thirty 
thousand  population.  Must  be  pro¬ 
motion  minded,  have  ABO  and  little 
merchant  plan  experience  and  havo 
successful  circulation  manager  ■  ex¬ 
perience.  Here’e  a  fine  permanent 
position  with  good  Income  for  quali¬ 
fied  man.  Please  write  fully 
experience,  education,  age,  military 
and  marital  status.  Roferencea  r^ 
quired.  State  salary  expected  and 
when  available.  Writ*  Box  3418,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

DISTRICT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER — young,  aggressive  man^  25  to 
30,  married,  for  new  Home  Delivery 
Department  of  northern  New  Jersey 
daily  afternoon  newspaper.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  commen¬ 
surate  with  results.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  to  Box  3544,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

DAILY  and  Sunday  newspapgr  In 
Fiastern  area  wants  a  circnlation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  who  is  now  doing  a 
successful  newspaper  job,  bnt  wotilil 
like  a  big  league  opportunity  for  hts 
ability.  Excellent  salary.  Write  Box 
3,559,  F.ditor  A  PnhlisheT  giving  a 
short  resume  of  yonr  past  and  present 
^‘xporienc^*.  _ _ _ 

LVRGE  New  England  daily  is  looking 
for  a  young,  hard  working  experienced 
district  or  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  who  is  stymied  in  his  efforts  to 
reach  the  top.  We  can  offer  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  right  man.  Relies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Write 
giving  resume  of  yonr  background  to 
Box  3567,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

(Consecutive  Ads  bring  Best  Resnita  I 
— Lower  Rates,  tool  I 
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HELP  WANTED 
_ Circulation 


CIRCULATION’  MANAGER 

NEED  young,  smart,  aggressive  man 
for  largest  daily  in  Southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Wtite  giving  age,  marital 
status,  experience,  salary  desired,  ref¬ 
erences  and  availability.  Maurice  K. 
Henry,  General  Manager,  Middlesboro 
Daily  News,  Miiddlesboro,  Kentucky. 


Correspondents 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  business  paper 
wants  one  good  free-lance  correspond¬ 
ent  in  each  of  these  cities:  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 
New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Cleveland,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Denver,  Atlanta.  Des  Moines 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Give  details 
of  experience  in  letter  to  Box  3423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Digpiny  Adverthing 

EX.PER1ENCED  display  advertising 
man  wanted  hy  clean  enterprising 
daily  in  town  of  15,000.  Second  man 
on  staff  of  four.  Start  at  $70  a  week. 
References  appreciated.  Daily  Banner, 
Duncan,  Oklahoma. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  of  top 
iluality  for  exclusive  weekly,  city 
8,000.  Opportunity  for  advancement  as 
owners  have  other  newspaper  interests. 
Must  submit  full  record  first  letter. 
Tell  all.  Tell  of  selling  success  in 
special  pages.  Contracts.  Increases. 
Promotions.  Start  at  reasonable 
salary.  Bonuses  and  commission. 
Orest  opportunity.  Write  Box  3432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  A 
producer,  one  who  enjoys  selling  and 
sells  ideas  and  layouts.  An  ambitious 
man  has  excellent  opportunity  on 
strong  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Ohio.  Fine  future.  Our  staff  knows 
this  ad  will  appear.  State  present  sal¬ 
ary  and  earliest  starting  date.  Box 
8402.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

Experienced 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

DAILY  in  a  leading  market  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  who  can  step  right 
into  responsibility  of  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  a  full  list  of  retail  accounts.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  arrangement  second  to 
none.  We  want  a  real  producer  and 
want  him  to  make  money.  Prosperous 
friendly  western  community.  Beauti¬ 
ful  town  of  25.000.  If  you  like  the 
west  and  what  it  has  to  offer  in  recre¬ 
ational  facilities,  climate  and  business 
future,  write  full  details  to  Box  3538, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

HUSTLING  young  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Small  Ohio  daily.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Salary  and  bonus.  Tell  all 
first  letter.  Box  3535,  Editor  &  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO  Register  -  Star- 
News  can  place  two  experienced  dis- 
t>lay  men  to  sell  and  service  diversi- 
tied  accounts.  Write  full  details  at 
once  to  Lee  W.  Staffler,  Advertising 

M  anager. _ _ _ _ 

W'.VNTED:  .Vdvertising  .Manager  for 
weekly  in  booming  southern  town  40,- 
000  must  be  able  to  meet  competition 
and  apply  part  earnings  toward  part¬ 
nership.  Write,  wire  Box  3513,  Editor  | 

A  Publisher, _ 

W.ANTED:  Display  Advertising  Man 
that  ran  sell,  with  experience  on  all 
types  of  accounts — must  be  good  copy 
writer  able  to  make  presentable  lay¬ 
outs.  Prefer  man  with  experience  on 
more  than  one  newspaper.  Southern 
city  of  30,000  population — good  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Write  Box  3565,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED  dTsPLAY  SALESMAN. 
Must  be  an  account  developer  and 
service  man.  Northern  New  England 
Morning.  Evening  and  Sunday.  Good 
j)ay.  Incentive  Plan  and  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing.  Not  a  soft  job  but  a  good  one 
nevertheless.  .Augmenting  staff.  AVrite 
full  details.  Box  3,'>36,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Psl.er.  _ 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITERS 

with  bachelor’s  degree  in 
PHYSIOS 
CHEMISTRY  or 
MATHEMATICS 
and  experience  in 
TECHNICAL  WRITING 
ANI^GR 
EDITING 

Apply  by  letter  to: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

University  of  California 

LOS  ALAMOS  SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORY 
Post  Office  Box  1663 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico 


EDIIXIR  WANTED  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  City  6.500.  Progressive  town. 
Good  churches,  schools.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Must  be  able  also  to  serv¬ 
ice  advertising  accounts  part  time. 
Write  Box  3529,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
EDITOR-REPORTER  for  large  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  in  Chicago  area.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Start  $80.00  weekly.  Berwyn 
(Illinois)  Beacon,  3212  Grove.  Bishop 

2-3141. _ 

REPORTER  with  desk  experience.  N. 
E.  daily.  Must  be  experienced.  Five- 
day  week.  Box  3500,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

TEXAS  DAILY  SEEKS  reporter  or 
deskman.  .Applicants  from  weeklies 
or  small  dailies  in  Southwest  area 
preferred.  Write  Box  3537,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

\V.A,NTED:  Experienced  deskman  on 
Northern  N.  E.  daily.  Day  work,  pros¬ 
pects  of  advancement.  Good  pay. 
Write  Box  3509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
W.A.VTED:  Combination  Sports  Editor 
■'irl  general  news  reporter.  Must  have 
had  at  least  3  years  experience  on 
dailv  paper.  .Tonesboro  Evening  Sun, 
.Tom-sboro.  .Arkansas. 


HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical 


COMPOSITOR — We  desire  to  employ 
a  good  hand  compositor  in  plant  doing 
high  class  book  and  job  work.  Open 
shop.  College  town  of  12,000.  Journal 

I’rinting  Company,  Kirksvill^_Nlo. _ 

PRINTER-Pressman  Familiar  with 
tow-revolution  press.  Kluge,  offset. 
Penmanent  if  satisfactory,  overtime 
indefinitely.  Mercury  -  Independent, 
Grayville,  Illinois. _ 


WRITERS*  SERVICES 
_ LHcrary  Agency _ 

NEWSPAPERMKN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cle!.  Book!,  Fiction.  Play*  marketed. 
Bertha  Klauaner,  130  £.  4i0  8t.,  N.  1. 


SnXJATIONS  WANTED 
Arfmlnistrative 

assistant  publisher — ADVER¬ 
TISING  manager-salesman,  17  yean 
news,  gelling,  advertising.  Effective 
layouts,  promotional  know-how.  Fam¬ 
ily.  University  of  N.  0.  graduate. 
Age  40.  A  buiineas  builder.  Box  3314, 

Editor  APubligher. _ 

Management  .Assuring 
NET  REVENUE  GAIN 
CENTR.AL  West  publisher  workeJ 
hard  over  ten  years;  Results:  salary 
— no  profits.  Employed  experienced 
manager.  Now  making  over  $50,000 
annually.  Circulation  less  than  10,000. 
Perhai>s  you  can  do  same — or  better. 
AVhy  not  find  out  (  AVrite  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  3518,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislier. _ _ 


$10,000  to  invest. 

E.AIPLOYKD  newspaperman  wants 
job  as  -Manager  Daily  paper  in  Mis 
souri  or  Midwest.  Age  44.  30  years 
in  ALL  phases  of  business,  mostly 
on  business  and  mechanical.  \A  illing 
to  invest  as  evidence  of  confidence  in 
ills  ability.  Interested  in  "takinlg 
things  easier”.  .  .  .  here's  opporliim- 
tv!  Write  Box  3521,  Editor  &  Pub- 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  | 

ONLY'  daily  and  Sunday  in  mid-west  ! 
city  of  under  100,000.  Has  opportu¬ 
nity  for  promotion  minded  type  man 
who  knows  all  phases  of  advertising. 
This  man  must  be  experienced,  de¬ 
pendable  and  w-illing  to  be  judged  on 
results.  The  job  should  soon  lead  to 
business  manager.  .All  replies  ponfiden- 
tial.  Box  3564,  Editor  &  Piihlislier. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  only- 
daily  in  southeastern  city.  55,000 
population.  Write  experience,  salary 
exi)Potpd,  etc.  to  Box  3517.  I^litor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MAN  AND 
AVOALAN  for  expanding  display-  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Prefer  journalism  scliool 
grads.  Excellent  opportunities,  with 
good  starting  salary,  bonus,  and  other 
benefits.  Alild  climate,  new  building, 
voung  staff.  Start  soon  as  possible. 
AVrite  to  Syd  S.  Gould,  Baytow*n  Sun, 
Raytown,  Texas. _ 


DAILY  of  60,000  wants  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  man  w-ho  has  the  ability  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  director.  This  man 
must  have  know--how,  ideas  and  ambi¬ 
tion  to  inspire  others.  First  position 
will  be  that  of  a  junior  executive, 
heading  own  department.  Rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  on  proven  ability.  Excel¬ 
lent  "  pportunities. 

Send  complete  resume  in  first  letter. 
All  replies  w-ill  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3526.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  N'EWISPAPER  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  -w-ritc 
copy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally 
service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box 
3512.  Editor  k  Publisher,  stating  edu¬ 
cational  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability. 

SM.ALL,  growing  New  York  State 
daily  needs  a  one-man  display  adver¬ 
tising  department.  We  are  growing 
under  new-  ownership  and  your  earn¬ 
ings  w-ill  too.  Modest  salary  plus  com¬ 
missions.  Knowledge  jo-b  printing  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  necessary  for  right 
man.  Write  complete  details.  Box 
3561,  Editor  &  Pnblishcr. 


DISPL.AY  SALESMAN.  Immediate 
opening  on  fastest  grow-ing  shopping 
newspaper.  Man  to  handle  existing 
accounts,  develop  new-  business.  Good 
salary-  in  accordance  with  experience. 
AVrite  in  detail  or  request  aiiplication 
form  and  current  co]>ies  for  study. 
OMAHA  SHOPPING  GUIDE.  1717 
Oilv  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha 
2,  Nebraska. 

IS  YOUR  STRONG  POINT  SELLING 
NEAV  BUSINESS?  Suburban  New- 
A’ork  daily  has  good  opportunities  for 
2  or  3  men  w-ho  are  stand-outs  in  this 
phase  of  display  advertising.  For  de¬ 
tails  address  Box  3566,  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  your  edu¬ 
cational  background,  experienee,  avail- 
iibility,  and  salary  range. 


_ Editorial _ 

REPORTER,  male,  college  graduate, 
two  to  seven  years’  experience.  Write 
fully.  City  Editor,  Free  Press,  But- 
lington,  Vermont, _ 

•AFTERNOON  Southern  Daily,  4,000 
circulation,  w-ants  Alanaging  Editor 
who  ran  get.  w-rite.  edit  and  supervise! 
news.  Alust  be  doer  and  thinker.  Box 
3501,  Editor  &  Publislii-r. 

.ALL-.AROUND  Newspaper  w-oman  to 
sieee-ializc  in  w-omen’s  news,  but  also 
ilo  features,  straight  reporting  and 
handle  camera.  Top  weekly  in  Western 
.State  planning  daily  operation  within 
6  niontlis.  Excellent  opportunity.  Riisli 
resume,  to  Box  3554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


riTA*  EDITOR,  small  Ohio  daily. 
Must  have  small  city  experience.  No 
transients.  Interview-.  Stale  qualifica¬ 
tions  fully.  Box  3534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  one 
of  nation's  ranking  offset  picture -week¬ 
ly  newspapers.  Alust  be  familiar  speed 
graphic  and  writing.  Box  3514.  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER.  City  Hall,  assignments, 
features,  on  afternoon  daily  in  New 
England  city  of  44,000.  A  chance  for 
an  earnest,  sincere  and  energetic 
young  man  who  wants  to  gather  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  best  of  all  training 
grounds  for  newspaper  work.  Write 
Box  3.556.  Editor  k  Publisher,  stating 
previous  employment  and  fnll  details. 


AVTRk‘  EDIT()R,  Afternoon  daily,  i 
citv  20.000.  home  of  Kansas  State 
College.  Good  opiiortunity  advance,-  , 
ment  in  S-daily  group.  Alercury-Chron-  ; 

icle.  Manhattan.  Kansas. _ _  _  I 

AVOAI.AN  for  assistant  editorship  of  a  ! 
new-  magazine  to  be  published  by-  a  i 
noted  .American  business  for  its  em¬ 
ployees  over  a  w-ide  area.  Ileadqnaj--  | 
ters;  St.  Louis.  Journalism  education  i 
and  now-spaner  or  similar  experience  ! 
necessary.  Pbotograt>hic  or  hnsinesi  i 
training  desirable.  Hard  w-ork,  enthn-  ' 
sinin,  emotional  stability  essential,  i 
Rewards;  good  work  in  an  established  | 
eom)!nny.  a  leader  in  an  important  i 
growing  field.  Reply  by  complete  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3546.  Editor  k  Publisher.  ] 

PirtmoHnn — Pnblh*  RriaHnnn 

PROAIOTION  DEPARTMENT  copy 
writer  with  2  years  nr  more  of  help- 
inc  advertisini?  men  to  sell.  Sales  pres-  | 
entation  experience  preferred.  Mnst  , 
know  media  records.  etc.,  write  , 
trade  copy  rather  than  consumer  cony.  | 
Resume  to  Personnel  Manaeer.  The  | 
^^*ashin^ton  Post,  Washington.  T>.  C.  j 


Saksmen 


CIRCULATION  TRIPLED  IN  TAVO 
YE.ARS 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  '7.000 
daily,  former  weekly  publisher 
seeks  managership  of  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  opportunity  to 
acquire  interest.  University  grad¬ 
uate.  36,  family.  Excellent  record 
of  promotion  and  organization. 
Tops  in  building  employe  mo¬ 
rale.  Prefer  Upper  Midwest  or 
Mountain  States.  Box  3o.3, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER:  A  ’26-year  experi- 
e  newspaper  man  writh  w-orking 
(wledge  all  di-iiarlments,  desires  to 
ke  change.  Twelve  years  a 
1  manager;  ten  years  , 

1  general  managor.  (.onsiilerawe 
.erience  in  labor  negotiations.  AU 
ipetitive  situations  in  metropolilsn 
1  cities  of  60,000.  Good  record.  Can 
:iate  programs  for  further  develop 
nt  new-spaper's  business  and  it 
leral  wclfore.  Excellent 
>.>nranee  good,  family,  fine  refe^nc 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  recent 
'•ollegp  grad  with  one  or  two  yeere’ 
newspaper  experience.  Washington,  D. 
C.  news  service  is  expanding  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Pick  of  territories  after 
training  in  D.  C.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Guarantee  $50  to  start.  Give  fnll 
details  first  letter.  Box  3411,  Editor 
k  Piihlisber, 


Artists — Cartoonists 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN  composing  room,  day  shift 
of  newspaper  combination.  $115  per 
6-dBy  week,  on  permanent  basis.  Good, 
clean,  non-union  shop.  Box  3400,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  engraver  in 
small  plant.  Oontaet  Albert  Park.  The 
Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh,  North  Oaro- 

lina. _ 

COAIBINATION  Pressman- Stereotyper 
for  afternoon  Daily  and  Snnday.  10,- 
000  eireulntion.  24  page  Scott  Press. 
AVrite  or  w-ire  giving  qualifications. 
E.  A.  Koynen.  Superintendent,  Trib¬ 
une.  Alberta  Lea,  Minnesota. 
LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly, 
straight  matter.  Call  Bnlletin.  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes.  New  .Tersey,  7-0600. 


ARTIST-CARTOONIST 
34  A-1  Editorial  and  Sports.  No 

employed  on  national  magazine  ooi 
would  like  to  trade  the  •’’‘y  .lir 

a  Southern  daily.  Box  3oJ9,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ - 

.ARTIST:  15  years  experience  sb 

phases  of  advertising 
with  oiiporlunities.  Box  3;)06,  Edit 
&  Publisher. 

Cteoiktlow  _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  desires  oonnection  with  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  np  to  50.000  ctrenU- 
tion.  I  have  a  proven  record  ol  in¬ 
creased  rirculation  and 
both  large  and  small  dailies  If  yon 
need  someone  to  develop  a  hard  nn- 
ting  organization  w-ith  both  boys  si 
men  I  am  your  man.  References  ex¬ 
cellent.  Reason  for  change  well  fn""“„ 
ed.  Available  on  reasonable  notice  to 
preaent  publisher.  Let  me  tell  7 
about  myself.  Box  3511.  FxlitoT  « 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Thorough 
knowledge  in  all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion  and  A.B.C.  procedures.  Widely 
experienced  with  Little  Merchant 
Plin,  Dealer  and  Newsstand  Distribu¬ 
tion.  Excellent  references.  Age  36, 
Family  man.  Prefer  East.  Box  3562, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCUL.ATION  work  for  15  years. 

.All  phases.  Metropolitan  and  small 
dailies.  Desire  a  change  where  results 
will  be  recognized.  Can  get  along  with 
and  understand  personnel  to  their 
extent  of  wanting  to  do  the  job. 
A’ery  best  of  references.  Box  3527, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertisiiig 

CUASSIFIED  M.YNAGER.  Thorough- 
Ij  experienced  in  all  phases  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising.  Lineage  record  as 
follows:  Gained  750,000  lines  in  1946; 
Increased  over  eompetitor  1,164,000 
lines  in  1947;  Increase  of  700,000 
lines  in  1948;  Over  400.000  lines  in¬ 
crease  in  1949.  Available  at  once, 
licit  of  references.  Box  3119,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

MiHaF  AdviftWag 

NOW  AVAILABLE 
ADVERTISING  manager  with  the 
most  outstanding  lineage  record  of 
the  daily  field  in  the  Northwest. 
Family  man,  age  41.  Excellent  health, 
clean  habits.  Capable  of  assuming  di¬ 
rection  entire  daily  operation.  Top 
references.  Go  anywhere  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  states  and  West.  Box  3431.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

“one  of  the  best  ...” 

SPECIAL  PROMOTIONAL 
SALESMAN 

Copy.  Layouts.  Now  .Available 
COMMISSION  AND  DRAW  BASIS 
Finest  references.  Steadily  employed; 

2  years  present  employer,  (one  of 
nation's  largest  papers.)  Earnings 
average  |il'2.000.  Sell  clean.  Build 
repeat  business.  Box  3525,  Editor  A  ; 
Publisher.  | 

S.ALESMAX-MAN AGER :  C  a  p  a  b  i  e,  | 
lineage  builder.  Married,  veteran,  6  i 
years  experience.  Prefer  warm  climate.  1 
Box  3553.  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

VETER.VN,  23,  Graduate  University  | 
nl  Missouri  Journalism  School  with 
.Advertising  and  Photographic  majors,  ^ 
above  average  grades,  wants  job  in  re- 
hte<\  field.  Write  Gene  Rapier,  4237  ^ 
Garfield.  Kansas  City  4.  Missouri.  I 

CorrcspoodcBtf 

WILL  BE  in  Munich  after  Oct.  8th. 
Expert  on  Iron-Curtain-Russia.  Ex¬ 
perienced  magasine,  radio,  newspaper, 
leatures  news.  Box  3401,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

UNITED  NATIONS  Assembly  cover- 
•re — full,  part  time  of  November  ses- 
•ion  in  Paris,  nine  years  Washington, 
iaternational  political  reporter.  Box 
3436.  Editor  A  ^iblisher. 

AMERICAN  NEWSMAN  covering 
Europe,  Mediterranean  area  for  for¬ 
eign  papers,  accredited  to  forthcom- 
inz  UN  Assembly  in  Paris,  available 
■or  general  coverage,  assignments, 
newnfeatures,  articles,  specials,  col¬ 
umns.  exclusives.  Mailers  or  cable. 
On  r^iiest  or  speculation.  Excellent 
'zperience  as  foreign  correspondent 
in  Europe,  Far  East.  Latin  .America, 
Spain.  North  Africa;  former  Cable 
Editor  U'S  wire  service:  best  referenc- 
ti.  Write  Box  3555,  Editor  A  Pub- 
biher,  which  will  forward  to  Paris. 

Edkorial 

WIKST  COAST  EDITOR  is  looking  for 
a  job  with  a  future.  Beginning  job 
aud  salary  not  important.  Thirteen 
years  experience  includes  all  ^aaei 
newspaper  and  magasine  editorial 
nork.  Samples.  Box  3217,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER,  on  Big  City  weekly. 
Booking  ahead,  like  start  on  daily  Feb. 
1,  anywhere.  General,  Police,  Sports, 
Draft-free.  Box  8310,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Ohio.  PennsyWa- 
nia,  Maryland,  W.  Virginia  perimeter. 
10  years  raried  experience  in  all 
phases.  Good  references.  Now  em- 
ployed.  Box  3204,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


RBPORTEai^ElATURE  WRITER 
ASSETS:  Princeton  A.B.,  ’48,  general 
reporting,  rewrite,  editing,  heads,  on 
small  daily.  General  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  city  staff  of  large,  top-notch 
metropolitan  daily.  Single,  car,  draft- 
exempt,  go  anywhere.  Box  8339,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITBMAN-RBPORTER,  age  32, 
10  years’  experience,  seeks  job  on 
daily  or  news  serrice  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.O.  Capable,  rersatile,  accu¬ 
rate.  References.  Box  3322,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  desk  man.  Experienced 
city  hall,  police  beats  and  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Fast,  accurate  on  telegraph, 
copy  desk.  Three  years’  experience. 
Midwest  background.  Veteran.  Box 
3301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


NUT  HAPPY  as  one  of  top  writers 
100,000  plus  daily.  Former  Editor- 
Publisher  large  Western  weekly.  News 
Editor  small  Western  daily.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt  young  married  veteran.  10  years 
Publishing,  Editing,  Writing,  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  on  General  Alignment, 
Political,  Make-up,  Trouble  spots. 
Don’t  wont  full  time  Copy  or  Wire 
desk.  Want  permanent  creative  job 
with  executive  possibilities  within  five 
years.  Good  reference  from  present 
Managing  Editor.  Will  travel  for  seri¬ 
ous  interview.  Box  3421,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SLIGHTLY  experienced  journaliam 
grad,  vet,  28,  wants  editorial  work 
on  liberal  paper.  Box  3335,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  IVRITER:  features, 
reporting,  college  grad,  vet.,  draft 
exempt.  Box  3430,  Editor  A  Publisher 


ABLE  reporter-rewrite.  15  years  city 
dailies.  Heady  short  notice.  East; 
U.  S.  veteran.  Single,  sober,  healthy, 
draft-exempt.  Good  style,  dependable, 
accurate.  All  beats.  Box  35-41,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


SEEKING  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily  with 
spot  for  beat  or  general  assignment 
reporter,  copyreader,  telegraph  editor 
— -prefer  reporting  job.  Am  27,  with 
BA  In  Journalism  (*49)  from  U.  of 
Oklahoma,  8DX,  W'W  II  vet,  and  a 
reservist  to  be  released  in  October. 
Past  eight  months  editor  of  16-psge 
Army  tabloid  weekly.  Sgt.  1/cl  Ira  A. 
Greenberg,  The  Guidon,  Port  Riley, 

Kansas. _ 

AM  SICK  of  Socialism.  British  Sub- 
Editor  woman  on  weekly  series  ap¬ 
peals  to  freedom  loving  editor  for  job 
in  U.S.A.  Hard  worker.  Pay  own 
passage.  Samples.  Write  Box  3413, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BROWIN  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 
with  Army  scriptwriting  experience 
wants  start  with  newspaper.  Age  25, 
presently  employed,  will  travel,  and 
ran  provide  writing  samples.  Box 
3410.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ACE  DESKMAN  (layout — slot-rim), 
renowned  columnist,  editorial,  feature 
writer.  Global  expert.  4  languages. 
Ideas.  Special  fields:  women,  drama, 
movies,  etc.  Vet,  fit,  35,  draft-exempt. 
Box  3550.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
-IC'TIYE  RESERVE  duty  over;  Duo 
with  desk,  reporting  experience  seek 
jobs,  anywhere,  together,  separate. 
Box  3549.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


rOLLEGE  GRAD.  A.B.  English,  cum 
laiide,  wants  good  start  on  small  pa¬ 
per,  preferably  in  East.  Reliable,  am¬ 
bitious.  Now  with  wire  service.  22, 
draft-exempt,  single.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  3543.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  Publicist,  wish¬ 
es  return  to  Europe  on  long-range  as¬ 
signment.  Free  to  embark  next  lun.ar 
tide.  Vet.  30,  B..\,  Box  3520,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RESiPUNSIIBIjE  young  woman,  4 
years  daily  experience.  Know  every 
editorial  job.  Ready  to  be  weekly 
editor,  deskman  on  small  daily  or_  re¬ 
porter  for  larger  paper.  Box  3510, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEVEN  YE.VRS  of  By-lines  in  the 
weekly  field ;  now  eager  to  go  into 
daily.  Experienced  in  re.porting,  desk 
work,  feature,  and  photography.  B.J. 
Missouri,  one  year  graduate  work  in 
German  University.  Future  promotion 
possibilities  first  consideration.  Box 
3504.  Esiitor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITfiR — writer  with  ei§ht 
years  experience  seeks  position  with 
future  on  good  size  Southern  daily. 
Worked  at  editing,  writing,  heading, 
coluiiiiis.  Vet,  married.  Age  29.  Box 

3.524.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  COPY,  wire  editor,  45,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  rim,  slot;  good  rec¬ 
ord,  references.  Make-up  prize-winner. 

Box  3.522.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

\VIOMAN  RBI’ORTER,  23,  two  years 
experience  on  smalltown  newspapers. 
Masters  in  English,  in  search  of  re- 
portorial  or  research  work.  Box  3503, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WRITER-Photographer  seeks  em¬ 
ployee  publication  job;  5  years  small 
dailies,  3  years  on  house  organ;  go 
anywhere.  Box  3532.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion — PnbUc  RclAdona 

ADVERTISING  COUNSEL  and  public 
relations  man  for  public  utility  or 
small  manufacturer.  preferably  in 
Texas  or  Kloriila.  Fully  grounded  and 
experienced,  now  in  responsible  news- 
imper  position.  .Address  Box  3551, 
hhlitor  A  Publisher. 


Research — Analysts 


I’M  AN  ENEMY  OP  SOCIETY 
IwO  years  society  editor.  Can’t  I  get 
™s  this  horse!  Paper  converted  to 
weekly.  Want  to  report  to  an  eatab- 
liihed  daily,  soonest.  Three  years  all- 
•roand  experience.  Complete  details  to 
^terested  managing  editor.  Luanne 
•udsen,  Casper  STAR,  Casper,  Wyo- 
n»Bg. 


’TORPEDOED  BUT  NOT  SUNK 
STATE’S  best  daily  now  weekly,  leav- 
1®*  reporter-sports  editor  “at  liberty’’ 
■a  few  weeks.  Third  generation  newa- 
jl^rman,  temporarily  assisting  pub- 
'■sher.  Eastern,  Sontheaetem  papera 
pwfwed.  Dick  Milne,  Casper,  Wyom- 
'»»  Star.  / 


25,  draftproof,  would  like  to  move  to 
medium  or  large  daily.  Now  night 
editor  of  daily  50,000.  Will  go  any¬ 
where,  prefer  Great  Lakes  or  West 
Coast.  University  graduate.  Easy 
entry  to  U.  S.  assured.  Full  details 
and  reference  from  present  employer 
in  answer  to  first  letter.  Box  3415. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


CITY  EDITOR.  Keen  memory  for 
farts,  faces,  dates,  details.  Qnickly 
adaptable.  Now  a  topnotrh  reporter. 
8  years’  experience  inclndes  NTO 
desk,  makeup.  Married.  34.  SDK 
Missouri.  Veteran,  prefer  Midwest, 
East.  Box  3416.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  3  years, 
all  beats.  Know  Speed  Graphic. 
Want  berth  on  daily  as  reporter  with 
chance  to  advance  to  desk.  Now  a 
district  man.  Married,  26.  B.A., 

veteran,  draft  exempt.  New  Eng¬ 
lander.  Box  3426,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FARM  PAPER — TRADE  PAPER  EDI¬ 
TOR.  16  years’  experience:  midwest, 
east.  Managing,  editing,  featurea. 
photography,  layout.  Two  years’ 
building  trade  publication.  Married, 
ear,  own  home.  Age  46.  References. 
Good  reason  for  change.  Available 
November  15.  Make  best  offer.  Box 
3420.  Editor  A  Pnblither. 

TRAINED  newsman;  featnre,  general, 
rewrite:  desires  connection  Daily 

Eastern  sector;  W.  W.  II  vet..  8  years’ 
daily  experience;  college,  ^x  3412, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  opportunity  now  lim¬ 
ited.  seeks  change.  Trained  to  write 
readable  editorials.  Bsckgronnd  (one 
small  paper)  inoindea  features,  desk, 
sports,  photography,  reporting.  Wants 
permanency,  prefers  South.  Draft- 
proof.  Married.  Age  26.  Box  3405, 
Editor  A  Pnbltaher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  —  REPORTER 
uvailable  immediately.  Experienced  in 
film,  drama  criticism.  Box  3.560,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

HIGH  ST.ANGAKD  rewrite,  copy- 
reading;  journalism  tempered  with 
English.  Three  years  now  with  good 
traile  magazine;  six  with  newspapers 
— all  editorial  phases.  Age  35.  single, 
$5,200.  Box  3507,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li-her. 

NOTHING  NEW.  UNTRIED 
EDITOR,  copy  desk,  makeup— .Any¬ 
where  in  U.  S,  Here  is  an  editor  of 
Ins  own  weekly  willing  to  come  to 
your  paper  for  good  salary,  and  worth 
it  I  No  kid;  New  5'ork  bnekgrotind  plus 
NBC  key  desk.  Send  job  details  for 
full  resiinie.  Box  3519.  Editor  A  ' 

I’liblisber^ _  I 

~  i 

REPORTER  ONLY  FOR  EDITORS 

EMPH.tSIZTNG  LEGWORK.  Beeanse 
people  like  to  talk  to  me.  you’d  get 
vivid  copy,  scalpel-sharp  observation, 
full  details,  accuracy,  and  freshness 
that  comes  only  from  skilled  report¬ 
ing  outdoors.  Reporting,  rewrite,  fea¬ 
tures;  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  2 
dailies,  trade  journal.  MS  Columbia 
•Toiirnalism.  Draft-exempt  vet.  28. 
Box  3.547.  Editor  A  Piiblislier. 

REPORTER— WRITER  i 

B..V.  (International  .\ffairs).  diversi¬ 
fied  experience,  past  five  years  cov¬ 
erage  United  Nations  and  _  related 
fields,  seeks  challenging  assignment. 
Box  35fi3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HETTTINING  STATESIDE  after  18 
months’  self-support  in  Europe 
through  Free-Lancing.  Looking  for  job 
with  a  future  onening  Mid-November 
to  .Tannary.  Wide  experience  feature 
colnmning.  general  reporting,  sports, 
"-ire.  Willing  to  tackle  anything  New. 
Top  recommendations  from  two  conti¬ 
nents.  Box  350.5.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

SE.VSONED  —  EXPERIENCED 

SEEK  responsible  news,  research, 
w-rifing.  public  relations  job;  editor- 
owner  of  country  weekly;  metropoli¬ 
tan  reporter,  copyreader.  city  editor; 
covered  legislatures  of  3  midwestern 
states  and  U.S.  Senate;  daily  by-lines 
from  Washington  over  major  wire 
service;  experienced  in  national  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  will  negotiate  salary; 
.Apt.  728.  Hotel  Dupont  Plaza.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


RESEARCH,  .MARKET  and  Statistical 
.\nalyst  with  a  background  of  25  years 
continuous  experience — a  pioneer  in 
his  field — Associated  with  one  of 
■America’s  largest  dailies.  Seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio,  or  agency.  Salary  moderate. 
Box  3542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MMhHkal 


Sl'l'EUINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
composing  room.  25  years  in  daily 
iiew'spapers.  Familiar  with  teletypes. 
Union,  strictly  sober,  reliable.  Box 

Editor  A  I’ublisher_^ _ 

"miCHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGEIR 
I  WON’T  promise  to  cut  your  Mechan¬ 
ical  costs  to  nothing,  but  I  can  and 
will  cut  them  down.  30  yeara’  experi¬ 
ence,  including  teletype,  atereotype 
and  preas  room.  Now  employed  aa 
composing  room  snparlntendent,  80 
machine  shop.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 

3312,  Editor  A  Pabliaher. _ _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  eompleU 
knowledge  of  pressmanship,  80  year* 
press  room  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Not  interested  in  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  installations.  Box  3309,  Editor 

A  Pnblishar. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  19.  desirea  poaltlon  as 
linotype  apprentice.  One  year  training 
in  Publiahing  A  Printing  DepnrUnent, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  five  yeara  high 
school  training  in  general  printing. 

Contact: 

William  0.  Smith 

161  Hammer  Avenns 

_ Johnstown.  Pennsylvania _ 

LINOTYPE  -  TELETYPESETTER 
machinist,  non-nnion,  25,  schooling  on 
both  plus  4  years’  experrience  as  as¬ 
sistant  machinist  in  21  machine  plant, 
8  Teletypesetters.  Can  travel.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  226,  Hiimmelstown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania; _ 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER.  Capable  in  ail 
branches  of  newspaper  work.  Can 
tsike  charge  of  small  or  medinm 
Plant  or  operate  complete.  25  years’ 
experience  in  large  daily  paperi,  also 
experience  in  commercial  plant.  Box 
3404.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

PRODUCTION  EXPERT 
SEEKS  .lOB  WUTH  A  CHALLENGE 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  production,  contracts  and  union 
laws.  .Age  44.  Married.  Box  3502,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

You,  TOO,  can  reduce  your  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  by  getting  the 
cooperation  of  large  retailers  in 
cutting  down  excessive  corrections 
and  alterations  of  proofs. 

Ernest  D.  Anderson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  reports  success  of  a  recent 
campaign  to  get  this  cooperation. 
“The  composing  room  reports  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
corrections  and  alterations,”  he 
tells  us.  “Where  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  past  to  provide  third, 
fourth  and  even  fifth  proofs,  it  is 
a  rare  case  now  when  third  proofs 
are  necessary.  When  third  proofs 
are  supplied,  it  is  the  understand¬ 
ing  they  are  for  checking  pur¬ 
poses  only  and  not  for  major  al¬ 
terations." 

Mr.  Anderson  writes: 

“We  have  tried  to  convey  to 
these  advertisers  the  importance 
of  giving  serious  consideration  to 
their  copy  before  sending  it  in 
and  have  explained  the  compos¬ 
ing  routine  and  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  major  changes  after  the 
first  proof. 

“Notwithstanding  these  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  the  problem  per¬ 
sists.  It  is  our  observation  that 
most  newspapers  are  confronted 
with  this  difficulty.  In  some  cases, 
charges  are  made  for  the  extra 
time  required  for  corrections. 
There  are  objections  to  this  prac¬ 
tice,  although  some  newspapers 
may  be  doing  well  with  it. 

“The  ideal  situation  would  be 
to  get  the  department  stores  and 
other  large  retail  advertisers  to 
recognize  the  problem  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  where  copy  revises 
hold  up  the  setting  of  new  ads 
and  are  a  hindrance  to  efficient 
operation. 

“We  have  felt  that  if  adver¬ 
tisers  would  give  thought  to  the 
work  that  is  necessary  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  to  prepare  advertising 
for  publication,  they  would  be 
more  cooperative  in  preparing 
their  layouts  and  copy  on  a  first 
and  final  basis  when  they  send 
it  to  the  newspaper,  instead  of, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  sending  it 
in  with  a  mental  reservation  that 
if  it  doesn't  turn  out  the  way  they 
want  it,  or  if  they  get  any  new 
thoughts,  they  can  always  change 
it,”  Mr.  Anderson  says. 

*  *  * 

How  SUCCESSFUL  the  Buffalo 
News  campaign  for  cooperation 
has  been  is  reflected  in  the  action 
of  Sattler’s,  one  of  Buffalo’s  larg¬ 
est  stores  doing  a  25  million  dol¬ 
lar  a  year  volume.  Sattler’s  used 
1,274,518  lines  in  the  News  last 
year,  and  for  the  first  nine  months 
this  year  it  used  1,016,122  lines. 
On  that  much  volume,  corrections 
and  alterations  can  add  up  to  a 
lot  of  time  and  money. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Anderson  from 
Robert  Cornelius,  the  store’s 
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at  Thirty 


vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity,  agreed  with  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  position  and  reported  that 
a  store-wide  campaign  had  been 
conducted  “with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
advertising  department  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  our  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  .  .  . 

“At  a  general  meeting  of  all 
our  department  heads  we  key¬ 
noted  our  campaign  with  talks  by 
several  executives  in  which  we 
stressed  the  importance  of  extra 
care  in  the  preparation  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  in  all  follow- 
through  work  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  our  newspaper  ads. 
These  talks  were  followed  immed¬ 
iately  by  the  distribution  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Rabow  to  all  de¬ 
partment  managers  and  assistant 
managers. 

“You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
our  efforts  have  produced  very 
definite  results;  better  original 
copy  from  the  departments,  bet¬ 
ter  copy  in  our  ads,  fewer  item- 
changes  and  fewer  general  cor¬ 
rections.  I  believe  we  have  put 
extra  power  in  every  dollar  we 
spend  .for  newspaper  advertising 
by  reminding  our  people  that  the 
responsibility  for  good  advertising 
is  not  the  business  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  alone,  but  must 
be  shared  by  the  entire  store  or¬ 
ganization.” 

We  believe  that  if  all  large  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  could  be  con¬ 
vinced,  as  Mr.  Cornelius  is  con¬ 
vinced,  that  reducing  ad  correc¬ 
tions  and  changes  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  advertising  and 
results  in  better  copy,  then  most 
of  the  newspapers’  battle  will  be 
won. 

*  *  * 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Rabow 
(A.  Rabow,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Sattler’s)  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Cornelius,  contains  a  model 
set  of  regulations  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  copy.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  may 
find  them  useful  in  approaching 
store  executives  on  this  problem. 
Here  they  are: 

“1  Plan  your  advertising  well 
in  advance,  discuss  your  plans 
with  your  merchandise  head  and 
get  your  copy  to  the  advertising 
department  promptly  on  sched¬ 
ule. 

“2.  Ads  laid  out  and  written 
properly  the  first  time  require 
few  changes  in  proof  and  insure 
against  excessive  errors.  Conse¬ 
quently  you  are  urged  to  make 
sure  of  all  your  facts  before  you 
write  your  copy. 

“3.  Never  put  down  informa- 
iton  about  which  you  are  not 
sure,  with  the  intention  of  making 
corrections  when  the  ad  comes 
back  to  you  in  proof  form.  Check 
quantities,  colors,  sizes,  compara¬ 
tive  prices  and  other  such  infor¬ 


mation  before  sending  your  copy 
to  the  advertising  department. 

“4.  Consider  every  proof  a  final 
chance  of  having  our  ads  correct 
when  they  appear  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  There  is  absolutely  no  rea¬ 
son  for  delaying  until  tomorrow 
a  correction  that  can  be  made  to¬ 
day,  and  excessive  last-minute  cor¬ 
rections  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  newspapers. 

“5.  Again,  please  realize  that 
messengers  from  the  advertising 
department  are  doing  their  part 
in  handling  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness.  When  you  delay  them  or 
ask  them  to  come  back  later  with 
proofs,  you  are  inviting  errors  in 
our  final  ads  which  may  prove 
costly  and  embarrassing  to  you 
and  to  the  store.  If  you  will  make 
it  a  hard-and-fast  rule  to  correct 
proofs  promptly  and  carefully 
when  brought  to  your  depart¬ 
ment,  you  will  be  guaranteeing 
better  service  from  the  advertising 
department  and  better  service 
from  the  newspapers. 

“6.  Never  send  up  copy  adver¬ 
tising  merchandise  that  is  not  yet 
in  the  store.  This  rule  is  never 
to  be  broken  without  specifically 
discussing  the  matter  with  the 
merchandise  manager  or  publicity 
director. 

“7,  Please  be  conscious  of  the 
time  and  work  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  illustrations  and 
printing  plates,  and  help  as  much 
as  you  can  by  sending  up  photo¬ 
graphs,  clippings,  or  other  source- 
material  to  aid  our  art  depart¬ 
ment  in  doing  the  best  possible 
job  for  you.” 

More  ammunition  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  men  is  provided 
in  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Rabow’s  in¬ 
structions  in  which  he  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  tremendous  value 
and  expense  of  the  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

“Needless  to  say,”  Mr.  Rabow 
wrote,  “our  advertising  represents 
a  tremendous  expense  and  there 
is  no  excusable  reason  for  our 
spending  advertising  dollars  fool¬ 
ishly  or  uselessly.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  do  when  we  handle  our 
department’s  advertising  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard,  careless  and  poorly 
planned  manner.  I  am  going  to 
depend  on  you  for  100%  co¬ 
operation  in  this  matter  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  of  our  entire  business 
operation.” 

«  *  * 

Harking  back  to  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  earlier  reference  to  those 
newspapers  who  charge  for  adver¬ 
tising  corrections  and  revisions, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  survey 
made  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  earli¬ 
er  this  year  and  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  NAEA  News. 

Of  255  newspapers  replying  to 
the  questionnaire  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  circulation  groups,  NAEA 
found  that  100  of  them  charge 
for  corrections  beyond  the  first 
proof,  146  give  the  service  free, 
and  9  give  “no  service.”  (There 

EDITOR  &  PI 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  18-21 — ^National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  annual  fall  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Od.  19-20 — Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Eighth  Annual  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Conference,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

Oct  19-21 — ^National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  Fall  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct  20-21 — Missouri  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
fifth  annual.  Hotel  Bothwell, 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Oct  21-23 — Mid -Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Battery  Park 
Hotel.  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct  22 — Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Pacific  Coast  Division, 
llth  annual  meeting,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  24— UN  Day. 

Oct  25-26— Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  37th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Congress,  Chica¬ 
go. 

Oct.  25-27 — National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
5th  annual  meeting.  Carter  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oct  25-26— American  Assn. 
Advertising  Agencies,  Central 
Council,  annual  meeting.  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  26-28 — Midwest  Inter- 
City  Conference  of  Women’s 
Advertising  Clubs,  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel.  Toledo,  O. 

Oct  29-30— National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  1st 
Eastern  Regional  meeting,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Oct  30 — ew  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct  30-31 — American  Assn. 
Advertising  Agencies,  Eastern 
annual  conference  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt  New  York. 


were  278  papers  covered  in  tlx 
survey.) 

Of  those  charging  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  50  were  in  the  under-35,(X)0 
circulation  group;  21  were  be 
tween  35,000  and  100,000  circu¬ 
lation;  and  29  were  over  lOO.OOC 
circulation. 

Of  course,  local  situations  vary 
But  it  seems  to  us  there  is  f(^ 
for  thought  among  advertisinj 
managers  and  publishers  in  tlx 
fact  that  more  than  a  third  of  tlx 
newspapers  surveyed  by  N.AE.' 
charge  for  advertising  corrections 
after  the  first  proof  and  appar¬ 
ently  do  so  successfully. 

B 

Fund  Plan  Okayed 

New  Orleans  —  The  city  o* 
New  Orleans  has  granted  the  Ne* 
Orleans  States  a  permit  to  conduf- 
a  one-year  campagin  for  subscrip 
tions  in  connection  with  a  drivt 
for  funds  to  build  a  Cripplnf 
Children’s  Hospital.  The  hospiti 
fund  will  receive  60  cents  for  eacb 
new  13-week  subscription  to  tlx 
States. 

fBLISHER  for  October  20,  195^ 
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^^Makes  job  offers  look  downright  tempting 

this  new,  easy-reading  Corona  classified!’^ 


6  pt.  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  Elegant,  gracious 
home,  7  spacious  rooms,  3  baths,  un¬ 
usual  glass  enclosed  porch,  formal 
gardens,  walking  distance  to  center 
of  city,  priced  at  only  $22,000.  J. 
Liberman,  S  Republic,  Poughkeepsie 
BERGEN  COUNTY,  Tenafly,  River 
Edge  Vicinity,  Finest  homes.  Various 
prices.  J.  E.  Mandell,  Bergenfield 
FAIRLAWN  —  Beat  Regulation  X. 
$6,500  takes  new  Col  8  rm  (4  bedrm), 
2  bath  home.  Comer  plot.  Owner’s 
sacrifice.  Liberal  terms.  $20,000, 
principals  only.  La  7-4039  after  8  p.m. 
STENO-JR,  9-5,  5  days.  $45.  Acme 

Agency,  20  W.  44th.  _ 

STENO,  knowledge  bookkeeping,  S 
days,  $40,  216  W.  52nd,  Rm  356. 
MACHINIST,  all  around,  skiUed 
milling  &  lathe  hand.  Also  need 
toolmaker  &  shop  foreman.  Good 
oppty,  overtime.  King  Mfg.  Co.,  12-20 

&  8th  St.,  Queens  Village,  L.  I.  _ 

MACHINIST,  first  class,  lathe,  turret 
lathe,  milling  machine  operators. 
Good  pay.  Employee  benefits,  Tom 
Rodgers  &  Co.,  401  Euclid  Avenue, 

Brooklyn  _ 

MACHINIST 

Toolroom  experience  is  required. 
Square  L  Steel  Products,  298  Jones 
SL  Bronx.  EV  4-7063  _  _ 

TODAY’S  STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


Eiec  Bt  pf .  35 

Eliot  cvpf .  23V4 

Eliot  pf .  7 

Empire  .  17 

Erie  . . 46'^ 


36*2 

25 

7V4 

20 

48V4 


The  eye-appealing  texture  of  these  big¬ 
looking  Corona  classified  faces  invites 
reading— helps  advertisers  get  results. 
And  for  you,  compact  Corona  conserves 
newsprint,  packing  higher  word-count 
into  every  line.  Both  5¥i  point*  Corona 
and  6  point  Corona  (with  Bold  Face  No. 
2)  have  compactness  with  clarity,  open 
texture  and  good  contrast -qualities 
that  contribute  materially  to  easy-read¬ 
ing  financial  pages,  too. 

Just  note  the  economical  alphabet 
lengths-94  points  for  5V^  point  Co¬ 
rona,  103  points  for  6  point  Corona- 
then  ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  to  help  you  give  your  newspaper 
an  all-Corona  format.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


(corona ) 

by  (»  LINOTYPE 

•5  Vi  point  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  conforms  to 
the  agate  standards  recently  adopted  by  wire  services. 


5>/i  pt.  Corona  with  Bold  Faco  No.  2 

Rereptionist.  beauty  salon  exp  necess, 
Sd.  $70,  Beauty  Agcy,  1230  Bway 
Recep-steno,  fashions:  glamour  office: 

$45.  Case  Agency,  423  5  Ave. _  _ 

RECEPT.  mon  bd.  It  steno.  yng;  $50. 
Elise  Pontiac  Agcy,  500  Madison  Ave. 
RECEPT.  SECY-STENO.  SALARY  $.V> 
TRAM  AGCY.  154  BROOKS  ST. 


CLOSING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


Deet  Hill . 

.  15 

16 

Dia  M  pf . 

.  35 

35  Vi 

Dix  . 

.  71 

73 

Doe  Chem . 

.  17 

20 

Dress  Ind . ;. 

.  23V^ 

24 

D  W  Cig  pf . 

.  19 

19Vi 

Ed  Br . 

.  12 

15 

Ed  Br  pf . . 

.  90 

97Vi 

Eko  pf . 

.  62 

71 

Ela  St . 

.  19V4 

19Vi 

MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Keys  Cus  F\ind  LS . 

24.51 

26.00 

Keys  Cus  Fund  L4 . 

33.25 

34.67 

Keys  Cus  Fund  L5 . 

11.23 

18.90 

Keys  Cus  Fund  L7 . 

45.87 

47.13 

Knicker  Fund . 

U.4S 

18.70 

Lex  Bond  Fund . 

11.59 

12.33 

Loom  Sales  Mutual . 

23.54 

25.46 

Loom  Sales  3rd  Fund . 

27.11 

28.00 

Manhattan  Mutual . 

19.07 

20.15 

Mass  Fund . 

56.78 

58.73 

Mass  2nd  Mutual . 

25.34 

26.07 

Mutual  Fund  of  Pitts . 

9.70 

11.03 

Mutual  Fund . 

13.47 

19.0t 

National  Investors  (Wyo.). 

8.74 

9.04 

National  Investors 

Bond  Series . 

25.39 

26.79 

Income  Series . ■. ... 

36.72 

37.80 

Industrial  Stock . 

13.01 

14.59 

Low-Priced  Bonds . 

85.59 

87.31 

Low-Priced  Stocks . 

29.03 

31.95 

Preferred  Stocks . . 

39.45 

42.17 

Selected  Groups . 

15.03 

16.43 

cross-section 


Cuyahoga 

County. 


I  CLEVELAND 


HOME  INVENTORY 


RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 


can  answer  your  marketing  problems 


A  month-by-month  re( 
of  grocery  buying 


Annual  complete  report 
of  new  car  sales 


Lhis  inventory  of  7,845  Cuyahoga  County  homes  representing 
a  2%  cross-section  has  just  been  published.  It  reports 
products  actually  on  hand  in  three  distinct  consumer 
classifications— groceries,  toiletries  and  appliances— 
and  provides  for  long-term  comparisons. 

Family  buying  habits  of  Clevelanders  are  indicated,  and 
reasons  why  people  buy  or  do  not  buy  specific 
products  are  set  forth  in  detail. 

A  comprehensive  automotive  section,  published 
separately,  is  also  available. 


wwmjl  jnjIvtM  of 


IIh*  Ck*vrl.iittt 


Annual  complete  record 
of  Ohio  Liquor  Sales 


7  out  of  10  families  read  the  only  paper 
that  adequately  covers  the  Cleveland  Market 


RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH 
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OaiMral  Advertising  Deportment.  230  Pork  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 
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